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Art. I.—Mr. Gladstone. 


Ir was recently our lot, fortunate or otherwise, to travel for 
three-quarters of an hour in company with one of the most 
perfect specimens of Tory Philistinism we have ever happened 
to encounter. He was as full of prejudice as Mr. Warton, as 
blind a devotee of all established institutions as Mr. Newdegate, 
as cynical and obstinate an unbeliever in progress as any 
Churchill or Hamilton, as blatant a champion of Tory ideas (if 
courtesy compels us to give the name to the crude fancies and 
passionate hates which such men are pleased to call opinions) 
as Mr. James Lowther, almost as lacking in sound intelligence 
as the latest recruit of the Opposition. We say ‘ almost,’ for 
there was one little rift in the dense cloud of passion and 
prejudice in which his mind seemed to be wrapped. Strange 
to say, a man who had not even advanced so far as to believe 
in the value of education, and whose imagination was haunted 
by the prospective difficulty of finding labourers to fill the 
dung-carts or hoe the turnips when the schools had turned 
out a new generation trained in all the marvels of geography, 
history, and science, had yet a profound admiration for Mr. 
Gladstone. Of course he hated the Premier’s principles and 
policy, nor was there any sign that he had any true appreciation 
of the nobler qualities, of his genius. But his imagination 
had been touched by the account of that memorable dinner 
on board the T'aymouth Castle; which so disturbed the minds 
of a multitude of continental politicians and furnished the 


quidnunes of every European capital with such abundant 
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2 Gladstone. 


material for gossiping stories and sensational telegrams. 


This sturdy John Bull, with quite enough of the Jingo temper 
in him, felt instinctively that his country was honoured in 
the deference shown to the Prime Minister. The idea ofa 
plain English gentleman, without title or distinction, except 
that which he had won by his transcendent abilities, officiating 
as the host of three crowned heads, including among them 
the Emperor of all the Russias, impressed this sturdy 
farmer, Tory of the Tories though he was, and he did not 
hesitate to condemn his own friends for their reluctance to 
acknowledge the greatness of a statesman of whom the 
country ought to be proud. 

The little incident was significant. It would doubtless be 
too much to argue from it that the floods of Tory prejudice 
are really beginning to subside, and that there is reason to 
hope for a more calm and dispassionate judgment of Mr. 
Gladstone by his political opponents. Such a change would 
certainly be welcomed by every rational politician, for the 
mode of talking and writing about the Liberal chief, even by 
some of the Tory leaders, is a discredit alike to their intelli- 
gence and their courtesy. If Sir Stafford Northcote is not 
open to such an accusation, his son contrives by a flippant 
impertinence in which he occasionally indulges to show how 
deeply his father’s moderation is regretted even in his own 
household. Sir Stafford, however, is almost the sole exception 
to the prevalent violence and discourtesy of the Opposition. 
Some are more and some less truculent in spirit and language, 
but there are few who do not find it necessary at one time or 
other, whether in order to give vent to their own feelings or 
to gratify the passions of their followers, to indulge in some 
splenetic outburst against Mr. Gladstone. It is said that this 
is only one of the necessary incidents of political warfare, and 
that Lord’ Beaconsfield had as much to endure in his day. 
Neither proposition can be maintained. Any political conflict 
which is worthy of the name is a struggle of principle, and 
can be conducted without the introduction of bitter personali- 
ties involving even the most reckless accusations. It would 
be as reasonable to say that there can be no war without the 
introduction into it of the Sicilian vendetta, as to say there 
can be no political controversy without an element of personal 
malignity. 
. The tw quoque argument is equally unfounded. Lord 
Beaconsfield was assailed with great vehemence, but never 
with personal rancour. The terrible indictment which 
was submitted for the arbitrament of the country in 
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Personalities in Politics. 


the never-to-be-forgotten Midlothian speeches, was presented 
with all the power which logic and rhetoric could give to 
it. But it was directed entirely against a policy, not against 
@ man. Very probably some of the members of the 
Cabinet were very indignant when their own procedure was 
set before them in the light thrown upon it by the keen 
criticisms and righteous denunciations of Mr. Gladstone. 
All this, of course, they are free to retaliate now. No true 
Liberal can complain of similar tactics being adopted by the 
Opposition of to-day. If the Government have betrayed the 
real interests of the country, compromised its true honour 
abroad, or unfairly increased its:burdens at home, it is only 
right and patriotic that its mistakes should be exposed and 
its delinquencies condemned. But when the partizan temper 
is so strongly developed as to forbid the possibility of all dis- 
a judgment; when the policy of Ministers is con- 

emned simply because it is theirs—and not only condemned, 
but credited with motives so evil, and results so disastrous, that 
the exaggeration trenches on the verge of absurdity ; and, above 
all, when the criticism ceases to be political stricture and 
becomes merely personal abuse, then there is reasonable 
ground for complaint. Extreme sensitiveness is nowhere 
more out of place than in political controversy ; but it is not 
to be expected that a statesman who has a character to lose 
will be content to see it slandered away, however indifferent 
he be to attacks which he is satisfied will not permanently 
injure him. 

Of such attacks Lord Beaconsfield had no experience. The 
only occasion on which the personal element entered into the 
protracted duel between him and the present Prime Minister was 
when his lordship replied to one of Mr. Gladstone’s scathing 
exposures of his policy by a piece of vulgar and virulent abuse 
ofthe man. There is therefore no such apology in the history 
of the past, as is continually suggested, for the coarseness and 
truculence with which Mr. Gladstone is assailed by Mr. James 
Lowther and others of a like temper. Whether Mr. James 
‘Lowther does or does not believe in the truth of the disgraceful 
charges he hurled at Mr. Gladstone’s devoted head in. his 
speech at the Colston banquet, is a matter of no importance 
to any one but himself. But it is a matter of public concern 
when our political contests are degraded by the infusion of 
this element of pure rowdyism, and when even leaders of the 
‘Tory party show that they have come under its influence. 
‘Perhaps nothing will so contribute to repress it as the convic- 
tion that this mode of warfare, which would hardly be credit- 
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able in a Kansas legislator, defeats its own purpose. The 
sturdy farmer of whom we have been speaking, was just the 
kind of man in whom Mr. James Lowther might have 
been expected to find a blind believer. But instead of this, 
all his Tory prejudice did not prevent him from acknowledg. 
ing the great mistake which the leaders of his party were 
committing in refusing to admit the transcendent power of 
the greatest of modern Englishmen. 

- It is some consolation to see that a number of Tories are 
beginning to understand that the fierce diatribes against Mr. 
Gladstone are but ‘stage thunder,’ and that even those who 
indulge in them do not believe in their truth themselves, much 
less expect it to be believed by others. The Lord Mayor is the 
latest and perhaps the most remarkable illustration of this 
contrast between the real sentiment and that which it is found 
necessary or convenient to assume for the purposes of political 
warfare. It is worth while to quote one of the compliments 
paid by Mr. Alderman Fowler, in his civic capacity, to his 
distinguished guest, if only for the sake of the elegant transla- 
lation, supplied by Lord Selborne, of the quotation from 
Horace, to whose verses the Lord Mayor had been compelled 
to resort for the purpose of expressing his high estimate of 
Mr. Gladstone. In Parliament he is a Tory of a somewhat 
obstreperous type, approaching very nearly to an Obstructive. 
As Lord Mayor, he says of the Premier, whom he is never 
wearied of opposing— 


Thy honours do not wait for death; even now 
Men build thee altars, and thy name revere ; 

No time to come, we say, his like will show, 
No generation past has seen his peer. 


It is one of the reliefs of our party warfare that even those 
who are in the thick of the fight, and who sometimes seem to 
be infected by its worst vices, can find occasion on which to 
show the lingerings of a better nature. How a devoted fol- 
lower of the ‘screaming Marquis,’ who has never screamed 
more wildly than in his latest manifesto on ‘ Disintegration,’ 
can speak in these terms of the statesman on whom unquestion- 
ably rests the responsibility for very much of the evil described 
with such passionate exaggeration, not to say such irrational 
indifference to facts, is not very intelligible. Atleast, it makes 
us curious to ascertain in which mood the man is truest to 


himself. For their own credit we hope that the leading Tory 


orators are only conforming to what are supposed to be either 
the conventional usages or the stern necessities of political 
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His Personal Influence. 5 


warfare when they bespatter the Prime Minister with the mire 
of their absurd party abuse. The intellectual poverty of the 
Opposition has brought into immediate conflict with Mr. 
Gladstone men of inferior calibre, whose criticism of his 
policy is simply ludicrous. Lord George Hamilton dis- 
eussing his finance or bewailing his want of common sense ; 
Mr. James Lowther lecturing him on the merits of Free 
Trade; Lord Randolph Churchill rebuking him for in- 
difference to the interests of religion; even our excellent 
friend the Lord Mayor complaining of him for neglect of 
oppressed and subject races, are a spectacle to make all the 
world laugh except themselves. Resources of argument are 
soon exhausted, and they make up by unmeasured personal 
attack for what is lacking in intellectual and logical force. 
Unfortunately there are those who believe them, and so there 
has grown up in a multitude of Tory minds a purely mythical 
eonception of Mr. Gladstone as unlike the reality as the Saladin 
of romance to the Saladin of history. It forms a large part 
of the capital of the Opposition at present, and in truth, 
where it has taken hold of a mind, it is all but impossible to 
serve it with a writ of ejectment. We may often meet with 
men with whom it is a dominant superstition on which the 
never seem to exercise what they are pleased to call their 
minds at all. It is more than an opposition to a policy, it is 
hatred of a statesman pushed to such an extent as almost 
to become a delusion—a kind of political colour-blindness, 
Those who have helped to foster it have a grave responsibility, 
the effects of which may yet come upon themselves. They 
are building a party on a foundation of personal antagonism, 
and of all possible foundations this must be one of the most 
uncertain and dangerous. 

‘ This hatred, indeed, has contributed almost as much as the 
devotion on the opposite side to make the personality of Mr. 
Gladstone that mighty force in English politics, which is one 
of the most notable phenomena of the time. Under any 
conditions, he must have been the most conspicuous figure of 
his generation. It is little to say that for versatility of intel- 
lect, for complete grasp of the entire range of politics, for the 
rare combination of administrative genius with power of elo- 
quence, he towers far above any of his contemporaries. There 
would, indeed, be no exaggeration in asserting that England 
never had a statesman to whom she could point with such 
legitimate pride. It would have been simply impossible to 
prevent the political supremacy of one having such tran- 
scendent fitness to rule. But that supremacy has become 
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6 Mr. Gladstone. 


more absolute than it otherwise would have been, possibly 
more absolute than it is desirable it should be, because of the, 
virulence of his opponents. The more bitterly the cham- 

ions of a decaying feudalism have assailed him, the more 
Snity have the believers in the new era of liberty and 
progress attached themselves to his lead. Lord Beaconsfield, 
in his well-known speech at the Knightsbridge Riding School, 
with a rude vulgarity which recalled his worst attacks on Sir 
Robert Peel, reproached his great rival for his verbosity, and 
Lord Dalkeith and ‘The Times’ followed suit by small but bitter 
jokes about the floods of rhetoric with which he was covering 
the country. The response was a triumph such as the people 
never accorded to any statesman before. 
. His enemies have thus materially helped to raise him in 
his present position. The shrieks of passion which ill con- 
cealed the fear that lay beneath were alone sufficient to teach 
the Liberal party where their true chief was to be found. 
Lord Ronald Gower in his ‘ Reminiscences’ tells us that Lord, 
Beaconsfield was extremely displeased that the succession had 
fallen to Mr. Gladstone, and complained of Lords Granville 
and Hartington as wanting in spirit, because they did not 
take the helm when it was offered to them. But in this Lord 
Beaconsfield only showed his want of true nobility and gene- 
rosity, and at the same time his ignorance of the English 

eople. The proposal was in spirit unconstitutional, for Mr. 

ladstone was the leader of the mighty popular force to which 
Lord Beaconsfield had to succumb, and in seeking to cross the 
will of the people thus plainly expressed, his lordship allowed a 
mean jealousy of his victorious rival to betray him into a grave 
mistake. It was no part of his business to try and educate the 
Liberals as he had educated his own party. As he had chosen 
to accept the decision of a plebiscite, instead of waiting for 
parliamentary condemnation, it was his duty to place before the 
Queen the name designated by the nation as head of the new 
government. In truth, he and his friends had made it im- 
possible for his advice to be acted upon. They had made the 
election a victory not only for Liberalism but for Mr. Gladstone 
personally. They had given him in all but name the position 
of a dictator. Their unrelenting and irrational animosity had 
done much to teach the people his true worth, and they had 
borne him to power with acclamations that could not be 
silenced, and with a stern determination that it would have been 
dangerous to resist. To the Liberal party this has not been an 
unmixed gain. There has been some danger of a devotion to 
Mr. Gladstone taking the place of a thorough loyalty to Liberal 
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His Early Politics. 7 


principles. This would have been a lasting misfortune had 
not Mr. Gladstone been so loyal to those principles himself. 
As it is, the evil has been greatly minimized. ‘There are, we 
suppose, some in the Liberal ranks who are retained there 
entirely by devotion to its present chief. But these are not, 
asin the case of Lord Palmerston, men who are held by a 
faith in Mr. Gladstone’s extreme political moderation, and 
who might possibly be a considerable section. They are only 
attached personal adherents, who tolerate what appear to 
them political eccentricities because of the profound reverence 
with which they regard the man. These are necessarily a 
far less numerous class, and probably are wholly confined 
to a certain class of High Churchmen. Probably, too, the 
evil will be still more reduced by the re-arrangement of 
political parties to which the retirement of Mr. Gladstone 
will lead. Be this as it may, however, the ascendancy under 
which the Tories chafe and fret has been largely created by 
themselves. 

The veteran who is nearly half-way through the seventies 
is the strength of the party of progress; the young politician 
just entering life was the hope of the party of reaction every- 
where. Lord, then Mr., Macaulay described him in the review 
of his first book as ‘a young man of unblemished ‘‘character” 
and of distinguished parliamentary talents, the rising hope of 
those stern and unbending Tories, who follow reluctantly and 
mutinously a leader whose experience and eloquence are in- 
dispensable to them, but whose cautious temper and moderate 
opinions they abhor.’ Tories seem never to know their own 
mercies. The last part of this sentence is just as true to-day 
as it was in 1839, but there is no one in the ranks of the 
Fourth Party who fully corresponds to the Gladstone of those 
times. Lord Randolph Churchill is the hope of the mutineers 
of to-day, but the contrast between him and Mr. Gladstone is 
hardly greater in talent than in spirit. The young Ascanius of 
Toryism, however, received very different treatment from the 
Liberals of that day, from that which Tories mete out to the 
venerable leader of Liberalism in our own. ‘It would not be at 
all strange,’ says the Liberal reviewer, ‘if Mr. Gladstone were 
one of the most unpopular men in England. But we believe 
that we do him no more than justice when we say that his 
abilities and his demeanour have obtained for him the good 


will and respect of men of all parties.’ He has certainly done _ 


nothing in the course of the years, approaching half a century, 
which have since elapsed, which should cause the forfeiture 
of that respect, except that, by a steady and gradual process 
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8 . Mr. Gladstone. 


of enlightenment, he has changed his political opinions, 
Every promise of intellectual strength which he then gave has 
been more than fulfilled, there has not been a fleck on a repu- 
tation which was then pronounced ‘unblemished,’ and the 
tried character of years should only enhance the respect with 
which he was then regarded. Tories surely ought to be as 
magnanimous as Liberals, and accord to the veteran leader of 
their opponents the same honour which Lord Macaulay could 
render to one of whom at the same time he said that his book 
‘was the strenuous effort of a very vigorous mind to keep as 
far in the rear of the general progress as possible.’ 

Strange sentence to be penned relative to one who is now 
continually held up to public execration as a politician intent 
upon all kinds of subversive designs—the confiscation of pro- 
perty, the dismemberment of the Empire, and the destruction 
of religion itself. But it is open to doubt whether Mr. Glad- 
stone’s tendencies were fully understood or his teaching quite 
accurately interpreted by the critic. In the same article he says: 
‘ And yet, with the most intense exertion, Mr. Gladstone can- 
not help being, in some important points, greatly in excess of 
Locke himself; and with whatever admiration he may regard 
Laud, it is well for him, we can tell him, that he did not write 
in the days of that zealous Primate, who would certainly have 
refuted the exposition of Scripture which we have here quoted 
by one of the keenest arguments that can be addressed to 
human ears.’ Already, then, the two opposite tendencies, 
which are so marked in all his subsequent career, were 
struggling for the mastery, and the native spirit of freedom 
and progress asserting itself to an extent which even Mr. 
Gladstone himself did not appreciate, against the influence of 
the culture and associations which had tended to keep him 
under the sway of tradition and authority. 

For certainly seldom, if ever, has a leader of progress been 
more unfortunate in his early environment than William Ewart 
Gladstone. His father was a Tory of Tories, an estimable man, 
but so absolutely dominated by old ideas and prejudices, that 
nothing could reconcile him to the aberration of his brilliant 
son from the established ways in which he and his for years 
had walked. The Bishop of St. Andrew’s says of him, that 


. the had not himself enjoyed the educational advantages which 


(like so many other Scotch parents) he took care to secure for 
his son ; otherwise I cannot but think that he would have left 
behind him a name scarcely, if at all, less illustrious.’ It is 
difficult to believe that the world had in it a man of such 
genius as Sir John Gladstone must have been, if this be true, 
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Sir John Gladstone. 9 


and that he should even now be known only as the father of 
his son. But the Wordsworth judgment is apt to be very 
strongly coloured, and despite his recognition of the many high 
ualities of the associate of earlier days, it seems to us as 
anak the Bishop had never forgiven Mr. Gladstone’s defection 
from that Tory faith, for which at one time they were both 
so zealous. He is of opinion that Hope Scott, if he had been 
more ambitious, and had not so early yielded himself to the 
seductive influences which led him into the Church of Rome, 
would have one day proved a Prime Minister as brilliant and 
probably more popular than his distinguished contemporary 
at Eton and Christchurch. If Dr. Wordsworth be right, there 
is much more genius in the world than is generally suspected. 
To most men it would seem sufficient honour for our age to 
have produced one statesman towering so far above his pre- 
decessors and his contemporaries. The ecclesiastical critic, 
however, has had in his own circle two at least who had the 
capacity for acquiring similar eminence. We can only wonder 
whether his estimate of them is too high or that of Mr. Glad- 
stone too low. Probably there is an error on both sides, and 
an error due to political bias. 
_ Whatever be our view of Sir John Gladstone’s ability, it is 
certain that he was amongst the most rigid of Tories, and 
what is remarkable, if a story which Bishop Wordsworth tells, 
and for which he vouches, is to be accepted, he had early 
discovered some signs of that independence of spirit which 
culminated in his son’s revolt against the traditions of the 
family and the principles in which he had been educated. 
Whether it was in good taste to revive the story we do not 
undertake to pronounce. It has been published, and is too 
significant for us to pass it over. 


_ Towards the end of 1832, the year after W. Gladstone had taken his 
first degree at Oxford, and when he was about to be brought forward as 
Tory member for Newark by the high Tory Duke of Newcastle, Mr. John 
Gladstone, the father, was dining at the house of Mr. Bolton, the great 
Liverpool merchant, where my uncle, the poet, was also one of the 
company. After dinner, my uncle took occasion to congratulate Mr. 
John Gladstone on the remarkable success of his son William at Oxford, 
and added an expression of the anticipation that he would be equally 
successful in the House of Commons. To which the father replied, ‘ Yes, 
sir, I thank you; my son has certainly distinguished himself greatly at 
the University, and I trust he will continue to do so when he enters 
rag life, for there is no doubt he is a young man of very great ability,’ 
ut, he added, ‘ he has no stability.’ * 


' Rather a hard judgment for a father to pronounce upon 
* Fortnightly Review,’ July, 1883. 
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such a son, but it shows a discernment which is about the: 
best piece of evidence producible in favour of the Bishop’s 
estimate of the father. At this time there was no sign of 
that turning aside from the narrow path of orthodoxy, which 
in the course of a few years was to cost the young politician 
the seat he was about to take. He was the child of hope 
and promise, to whose advent the Tory party was looking 
forward with such high anticipation. But his father was 
not certain of him. There is a Scotch Toryism of a very 
narrow and obstinate type, found in the nobleman’s castle 
and the laird’s mansion. It combines the sternness of the 
nation with the prejudice of the party, it has a hatred of 
political heresy as blind and passionate as that of an In- 
quisitor, and it clings to it with an obstinacy which rivals 
the strength of its own granite mountains. The reasons for 
the abnormal development of narrowness and bigotry which 
are occasionally met with among people of this order even to- 
day are not very easy to discover. Possibly their associates 
are all of their own political colour, or it may be they have 
not yet forgotten the traditions of a time when they were 
or aged masters of Scotland under the glorious régime of 

undas, and fret under a sense of their present impotence. 
Incredible as such a display of his bigotry may seem, we 
have ourselves been told of a laird of the county who ordered 
that from the permanent direction on his travelling trunks the 
name of Midlothian should be erased, the explanation being 
vouchsafed that even the name could not be tolerated since 
its degradation in 1880. This is an extreme example, but in 
certain circles this type of Scotch Toryism is not uncommon. 
It is to be hoped that Mr. Gladstone’s father had not ap- 
proached so near to the confines of political lunacy; but he 
was, at all events, too obstinate a Tory ever to forgive his 
son his apostasy. Dr. Wordsworth tells us— 


_ Of the disputes and differences that arose between father and the son, 
especially on the subject of Free Trade, when the latter, as Colonial 
Secretary, was abetting the measures of Sir Robert Peel for the Repeal 
of the Corn Laws, there was no attempt at concealment, at least on the 
father’s part. I can well remember one such occasion at Fasque, in 1847, 
when, after explaining his own principles, he remarked, pointing to his 
son, who had withdrawn himself from the discussion, but was still within 
hearing, ‘ But there’s my son William, ruining the country as fast as he 
can. 


"In order to do justice to Mr. Gladstone’s real work, it is 
necessary to remember that it was in such an atmosphere he 


* ‘Fortnightly Review,’ p. 52. July, 1883. 
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was educated. Nor did he pass into associations more ; 
favourable to Liberal thought when he went to Oxford. His ea ee 
companions there were principally of a class to which modern ae 
ideas were peculiarly offensive, and he himself was foremost 
in the opposition to any measures of reform in which they 
were embodied. His speech at the Oxford Union, in op- 
position to the Reform Bill, says Bishop Wordsworth, 
‘was equal to anything I heard at the House of Lords, 
though I was present there during the whole of that me- 
morable debate, which lasted for five nights,’ though that was 
a remarkable display of political eloquence. Possibly the 
judgment of the merits of the speech was too partial; but, - 
at least, the incident shows how thoroughly Gladstone had 
drunk in the spirit of his companions. In truth, neither 
early influences, social forces, nor strong personal friendships my 
were lacking to keep him firm in his allegiance to Toryism. a i 
When we read some of the biographies of the time, especially : 
that of the late Bishop Wilberforce, and mark how closely Mr. 
Gladstone was for years hemmed in on every side, and how no 
effort was spared to save him from straying into the dangerous 
paths of Liberalism, our marvel is not that there are some 
points on which he seems scarcely to have escaped from the 
sway of the early creed, but that his emancipation has ex- 
tended so far. One of the most remarkable facts in connec- ae eee 
tion with the extraordinary conversion of the greatest mind of ‘he oe 
the age is that his High Church principles are those in which Hs 5% 
the change is least perceptible, and yet that, of all sections of 
the party which has for years honoured him as its chief, 
there is not one whose fealty has been more complete than 
that of the Nonconformists, who are specially the victims of 
High Church arrogance and exclusiveness. 

The change in Mr. Gladstone’s political attitude and party 
relations accounts for much of the intense opposition which - 
he has to face. Tories cannot forgive him his desertion of 
the old banner, and there are not a few of the aristocratic 
Whigs who are quite as little pleased by his adhesion to the 
new. There is no man in whom there is less of the profes- 
sional politician, or who is less under the influence of the tra- 
ditions of party, and this is sufficient to make him obnoxious 
to those who have no sympathy with the earnestness which 
is so marked a feature in his character. It is not too much 
to say that his personal earnestness has contributed largely 
‘to transform the character of our political conflicts, elevating 
them from mere faction fights between the ‘ins’ and the | 
‘outs’ into an antagonism of policy. Hence, to all believers 
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in drawing-room intrigues and club tactics; to all lovers of 
pleasant and judicious compromises ; above all, to those who 
regard politics as a game of chess in which Whig and Tory 
nobles are the players, and the people, with their blind 
loyalty and prejudice on the one hand, or their ardent hopes 
and aspirations on the other, the pieces in their hands, he is 
a standing offence. He has spoiled their game, and therefore 
they insist, as his father did thirty-six years ago, that he is 
ruining the country. There has been no sign in the interval 
that the process has begun, but the assertions are not, there- 
fore, less confident, nor are the denunciations léss furious 
and sweeping. 

Of course he is reproached with tergiversation, with an im- 
pulsive eagerness which outruns serious thought, and, as a 
consequence, with that instability which his father is said to 
have imputed to him. But in reality there is no politician of 
the day whose course has been more thoroughly consistent 
with itself throughout. His conversion was only a develop- 
ment, and a development for which it is clear those who had 
watched him most closely were partially prepared. Bishop 
Wordsworth endeavours to support his father’s judgment of 
him, while at the same time he supplies the materials for its 
confutation. The question is one which touches so closely a 
reputation which all true Englishmen should jealously guard, 
that it deserves a careful examination. 

The Bishop was associated with Mr. Gladstone in the 
heated conflicts of half a centuryago. Mr. Wordsworth, then 
a tutor, and his two pupils, Mr. Gladstone and Lord Lincoln 
of that day (afterwards the Duke of Newcastle, a member of 
the Aberdeen Ministry), were among the promoters of an 
Anti-Reform League in the University, and the petition 
against the Bill was drafted by Gladstone and revised by his 
companions. During the half-century that has intervened, 
the Bishop, after the fashion of men of his type, has learned 
nothing and forgotten nothing. Of course he is separated 
from his old pupil longo intervallo, and his conclusion is 
that the latter is unstable. If it was so, he would certainly 
be a striking exception to the Scripture maxim, ‘ unstable 
as water, thou shalt not excel.’ Not only is his excelling 
altogether unique, but it is due to what the worthy Bishop 
regards as instability. Here is the statement criticizing Mr. 


Brinsley Richards, whose three articles in ‘ Temple Bar’ are 
invaluable contributions to the knowledge of the great 


statesman— 
' I could not subscribe to Mr. B. Richards’ sentiment that ‘ that no man 
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Bishop Wordsworth on Mr. Gladstone. 18 


could better deserve the description “ tenax propositi” than Mr. Glad- aa 
stone,’ if the words are to be understood of his case as a whole. That he ee ee 
has been tenacious, inflexibly tenacious, of his aim or resolution for the fe Se 
time being, whatever it might be, is undoubtedly true; but the proposi- 
tions, for example, of his early writing upon Church and State, are as wide 
as the poles asunder from the propositions of his last great speech on the 
Affirmation Bill; while the speeches which he made in favour of the i 
Increased Grant to Maynooth (1845), and of the romoval of Jewish Dis- tee 
abilities (1848), come in between the two, and plainly indicate a process 
of transition.* 

There need be no difficulty in taking this statement as it 

stands and still maintaining the verdict which Mr. Brinsley 
Richards has pronounced. Everything, indeed, depends on 
the meaning which we assign to the ‘ propositum.’ If it be 
restricted to the propositions which Mr. Gladstone has under- 
taken at different times to defend, it would of course be 
absurd to insist that there has been no change. But surely 
this is greatly to narrow the meaning of the term. Ought it 
not rather to be regarded as describing the aim which Mr. 
Gladstone early set before himself, and which it has been 
the great business of his life to realize. Even in the lowest 
and poorest sense he has been ‘tenax propositi.’ So far from 
readily abandoning principles he had once avowed, he has a 
clung to them with a firmness approaching to obstinacy, until ee 
the influence of early associations and prejudices has been MS 
slowly overborne by the overwhelming force of conviction. i 
But his true ‘ propositum’ throughout has been not the main- 
tenance of a system or the defence of a party, but the dis- 
covery of truth, and when he has seen it he has never been 
faltering or half-hearted in the service he has rendered to it. 
It was clearly this feature of his character which led his 
father to the opinion which he expressed concerning him. 
His son could not believe in the wisdom of every institution in 
the best of all possible worlds, but must examine for himself, 
perhaps hint objections which needed an answer, and to 
which satisfactory answer was not forthcoming. All this was 
very unlike a good steady Tory, such as a rising Gladstone 
ought to have been. But the independence thus asserted 
was never lost. It was not manifest in any violent change, 
but in a slow process of transition, shown, as the Bishop 
himself indicates, in very marked stages of advance. 

But the testimony of the Bishop goes even further than this. 
It seems that even before 1847, when Mr. Gladstone was first 
elected for the University, Dr. Wordsworth had become uneasy 
as to the orthodox Toryism of his former ally, so much so 


* ¢ Fortnightly Review,’ p, 53, July, 1883. 
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indeed that he did not vote for, though he would not vote 
againsthim. Already he was uneasy about the Irish Church 
and Mr. Gladstone’s possible design upon it. Mr. Coleridge 
(now Lord Chief Justice), the secretary of Mr. Gladstone’s 
committee, and others, endeavoured to satisfy him, but to no 
purpose. 


None of my correspondents, however, not even Mr. Gladstone himself, 
was able to satisfy my scruples, and so I persisted in declining to vote for 
him both then and ever afterwards, not from any alienation of private 
regard and esteem, but under the conviction that though he might prove 
a very fit representative for many other excellent men, and not a few 
among my own friends, with their opinions, or at least their suspicions 
not yet awakened, he would not fully represent me with my opinions and 
with my suspicions wide awake. But wisely or unwisely, or un- 
happily, I went farther. After Mr. Gladstone had been seated for the 
University of Oxford by his first election in 1847, in which I abstained 
from taking any part, being loath to vote against him, and unable, as I 
said, to vote for him, he published a pamphlet in the form of a letter, 
which he addressed to the then Primate of our Church, Bishop Skinner, 
‘and which, though professedly on the subject of the admission of laymen 
into Church synods, appeared to me to contain the germ of ‘ Liberation’ 
principles, and of the political equality of all religions. To this publi- 
cation I felt called upon to issue a counter-blast (February, 1852) in the 
form of a letter addressed to Mr. Gladstone himself on the ‘ Principles of 
Religious Liberty.’ This no doubt, in my circumstances, was a stron 
measure, and though he thanked me for the kind manner in which I h 
‘managed the personal part of the controversy,’ he complained that 
‘such things cut deep.’ It was with us a case of Amicus Plato, sed magis 
amica Veritas. He himself had been the aggressor. The tendency of 
his pamphlet, as he himself must have known very well, was to commit 
our Church, as disestablished in Scotland, to an — of the principle 
of disestablishment, and this was a manceuvre which however innocent 
he might think it at a time when many English High Churchmen were 
more than half voluntaries (mainly in consquence of the Gorham judg- 
ment of 1850), I could not but feel it would be wrong in us, being for 
the most part establishmentarian upon principle, to acquiesce in, merely 
because we happened to be in a low estate.” 


The reminiscence is so interesting in itself, and throws so 
much light upon a point of unspeakable interest to all who 
care for the honour of our politicians and the purity of our 
pubiic life, that no apology is necessary for the length of the 
quotation. We greatly honour the Bishop for his candour, 
manliness, and decision; and we are grateful for the extreme 
frankness and naiveté of his revelations. Whether or not he 
is conscious of it, he has furnished a triumphant vindication 
of Mr. Gladstone from allegations persistently urged against 
him. It is a common theory with those who can see nothing 
in his career but the working of a far-reaching and not very 


* ‘Fortnightly Review,’ pp. 55, 56, July, 1883. 
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His Political Course a Development. 15 


scrupulous ambition, that the disestablishment of the Irish 
- Church was simply a grand stroke of policy intended to restore 
a fading popularity and baffle the hopes which Mr. Disraeli 
had built upon the success of his Reform Bill, and all kinds 
of speculations and theories more or less ingenious have been 
constructed upon this basis. Clearly it is no foundation at all. 
In 1847 Dr. Wordsworth scented danger to the Irish Church, 
and in 1852 he was alarmed by a pamphlet, which showed 
that the most distinguished man among the High Church 
laity was, to put it in the mildest form, tampering with the 
idea of religious equality, and endeavouring by some manceuvre 
(as the Bishop, for some inscrutable reason of his own, describes 
the simple publication of a pamphlet) to commit the Scotch 
Episcopal Church to the same view. How anybody could 
commit that Church except its own synod, or what there is to 
condemn in an appeal to the Primate, which could be nothing 
more than a piece of reasoning and persuasion, passes our 
understanding. But the significant fact is that Dr. Words- 
worth was so alarmed that he thought it necessary to sound 
~ tocsin and warn all sound Tories and Churchmen of the 
danger. 

He had formed a much truer judgment of Mr. Gladstone 
than some others; probably his vision was quickened by the 
keenness of his feelings. It was not till years afterwards 
that he heard ‘the present Sir Robert Peel say, in a sarcastic 
tone, to a gentleman sitting next to me, as he pointed out 
Mr. Gladstone to him, ‘‘ That’s the greatest Radical in the 
House.”’ Even this was before he became the Liberal leader, 
but it only came to the Bishop as a confirmation of his own 
diagnosis made long before. From studying the working 
of his mind he had thus early perceived that ‘he would be- 
come a Liberal of the Liberals, both upon that (the Church) 
and other questions.’ Now that his anticipations have been 
largely fulfilled, and Mr. Gladstone is known as the most able 
and thorough Reforming minister England has ever known, 
surely the Bishop should give him credit for being ‘tenax 
propositi.’ He has not been consistent as those esteem con- 
sistency who suppose it to mean that obstinate adherence 
to an opinion once formed which makes all instruction value- 
less and all progress impossible. No state of mind seems less 
desirable or less worthy of admiration, yet it is strange by 
what numbers it is regarded as a sign of wisdom or strength 
of character. Thus a few weeks ago a journal so liberal as 
‘The Spectator’ could not praise Dr. Fairbairn’s singularly 
able address at Sheffield without taunting the Assembly with 
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its change of attitude from that of thirty years ago. Surely 
it is to the glory of English Congregationalists that they are 
not the slaves of tradition or precedent, but that they have 
the capacity to learn and to profit by all that is passing around 
them. While every year extends the sphere and sharpens 
the faculty of observation, while science is continually cor- 
recting and expanding our ideas on all kinds of subjects, 
while experience is ever inculcating new lessons by recording 
the success of one experiment and the failure of others, it 
reflects but little honour on any man that he remains exactly 
where he was. The world into which Mr. Gladstone entered, 
when he first took his seat in the House of Commons, was 
utterly unlike that in which we find ourselves to-day. We 
are breathing another atmosphere, impregnated with new 
ideas; we are living under conditions wholly changed; we 
have behind us half a century of history, and that one of 
the most eventful and suggestive periods in the history of the 
world. No doubt there are those who have kept themselves 
unspotted from this world of change, and who glory in the 
fact, but they are rarely those of active mind or unprejudiced 
spirit. One who began life as a member of a class more or 
less privileged, and believing those privileges to be part of the 
Divine order of the universe, to question which would be 
the height of impiety, may retain this position of immobility, 
and glory in it, but such consistency is not a quality to be 
commended. It means an unwillingness, perhaps a fear, to 
inquire; it means the supremacy of prejudice; it means 
servile submission to the authority of society or the cowardly 
alarms of self-interest. 

Mr. Gladstone’s consistency has been of an entirely different 
order. He has changed in opinion, but he has ever been con- 
stant in purpose. He has been unmoved alike by the fierce 
gusts of popular feeling or the allurements of personal ambition. 
More than once he has sacrificed office and, apparently, his 
hopes of future advancement to the love of truth; but no 
serious politician will undertake to say that he has ever sac- 
rificed truth for the sake of office. No winds of caprice or 
popularity have carried him hither and thither, for his course 

as ever been in one direction; and whatever difficulty or 
sacrifice that involved, he has readily accepted. 

The crucial period of his history was that which intervened 
between the resignation of Sir Robert Peel in 1847, and the 
formation of the Aberdeen Cabinet in 1853. It was the turn- 
ing-point in his career, and to outsiders it long seemed doubtful 
as to which path he would select. There were combined in 
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As a Peelite. 17 
him much of the taste and‘ temper of the Cavalier, with the 
uncompromising love of right and liberty characteristic of 
the Puritan, and it was hard to predict to which side the 
balance would incline. Church sentiment, esthetic culture, 
the friendships and associations of his early days, all pointed 
one way, and there was really nothing to allure him to the 
other ‘except a deep sense of truth and right. In the Liberal 
party itself there was little or nothing to inspire hope or 
awaken enthusiasm. It was divided by internal quarrels, and 
those of the meanest and smallest kind—mainly personal 
jealousies of men, some of whom had but scant claim to be re- 
garded as Liberalsatall. A high-spirited young politician, full 
of ideas and possessed with ideals, whom events had detached 
from party associations, and who was burning with desire 
to do real service to his country, might well hesitate before 
he allied himself to a party which seemed to be all but effete 
—living on the memories of a glorious past, and led by 
those who seemed more anxious about the adjustment of 
their own personal claims than about the progress of Liberal 
legislation. The remarkable letter in which Mr. Cobden 
urged Sir Robert Peel to break loose from the conven- 
tionalisms of political warfare, and boldly unfurl the stan- 
dard of a new Liberal party, is one of the clearest evidences 
of the feebleness and degeneracy of a party which only fifteen 
years before was sustained by the enthusiastic devotion of 
_ the entire people, and seemed to have secured for itself an 
unlimited tenure of power. 

If Mr. Gladstone had been repelled by the broils between 
Palmerston and Grey and Russell, and had been hopeless of 
any great good to be wrought for the nation by reformers 
with so little noble daring, or unity of purpose, or compre- 
hension of Liberal ideas, he would only have shared the feel- 
ings of Richard Cobden. On the other hand, if the Tories 
were divided and disorganized as the consequence of the 
triumph of Free Trade, still there was hope of gathering them 
round some standard which they might regard as the banner of 
the constitution. Protection was dead as a principle of English 
legislation, just as borough-mongering had died before it; but 
it would have been easy to find something else which might 
have served as arallying point. If Mr. Gladstone would have 
accepted the place of leader, how gladly would he have been 
welcomed! Those who tell us that it was jealousy of Disraeli 
which made him a Liberal, either show their own crass ignor- 
ance or are presuming upon ours. ‘They are thinking of 


Disraeli as he was in two or three of the later years of his 
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Administration, not of Disraeli as he was, when he entered 
on the hard, steady, uphill work of more than twenty years— 
all collar work, and often of a very humiliating character, by 
which he rose to the summit of his ambition. It was dire 
necessity alone which made the Tory party accept him as a 
leader, and the creation of that necessity is one of the un- 
pardonable offences which Mr. Gladstone has committed. 

It is curious to speculate upon what might have been the 
aspect of English politics in after years if Mr. Gladstone 
had listened to the earnest appeals of Lord Derby to join his 
Cabinet in 1852; but nothing could be more improbable. For 
it was impossible that such an alliance should ever have been 


. formed, or, if formed, could have long continued, unless indeed 


Toryism had changed its entire character. Mr. Gladstone 
was not a politician the ‘Alpha and Omega’ of whose ambi- 
tion was power. He understood what Carlyle said in one of 
his finest passage when having spoken of the absence of love 
to truth as ‘ the want of loyalty to the Maker of the Universe,’ 
he adds, ‘He who wants that, what else has he or can he 
have? If you do not, you man or nation, love the truth 
enough, but try to make a chapman-bargain with Truth, in- 
stead of giving yourself wholly, soul and body and life, to her, 
Truth will not live with you, Truth will depart from you, and 
only Logic, ‘‘ Wit” (for example, ‘‘ London Wit’’), Sophistry, 
Virtu, the Zsthetic Arts, and, perhaps, for a short time Book- 
keeping by Double Entry, will abide with you. You will follow 
falsely and think of Truth, you unfortunate man or nation.’ 
It is just such service to truth which it has been the business 
of Mr. Gladstone’s life to render. It was this which made 
him resign his seat in the Peel Cabinet in 1845, from the 
feeling that he could not impartially consider a measure like 
the Maynooth Grant, opposed as it was to opinions which he 
had previously advocated with more than the force of strong 
conviction, with the intensity of strong passion, so long as he 
was fettered by his position in the Ministry. Ultimately he 
supported the Bill, but he did it as an independent member, 
and his speech and vote on that occasion were the first steps 
in his departure from the views expressed in his early work 
on ‘Church and State.’ Had that vote stood alone, and 
especially if it had been given by him as a Minister, it might 
have been attributed to personal ambition. As it was, it was 
but the first sign of homage to truth which was slowly forcing 
itself upon him in opposition to his early convictions and 
strong natural tendencies. 

It must often have involved a severe struggle for a man of 
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Gradual Conversion to Liberalism. 19 


Mr. Gladstone’s temperament to follow the imperious lead of 
truth, and the first steps especially must have cost him a great 
sacrifice of feeling, but he has never faltered in his loyalty to 
conscience. It is not claimed, and it would be absurd to 
claim, for him that he has always been right, but simply that 
he has always sought to be right. Nothing higher could be 
said of any statesman, and it is emphatically true of him. 
In a career such as his there must, of necessity, be many 
things which seem like inconsistencies ; but these, after all, 
are evidences of conscientious sincerity rather than of selfish 
intrigue. A politician who transfers his allegiance from one 
party to another under the promptings of self-interest, takes 
care that the conversion shall be complete and unmistakable, 
and in all probability endeavours to secure the confidence of 
his new friends by the virulence with which he assails his 
old ones. But with Mr. Gladstone there has been nothing 
of this kind. The conversion has been very real, but it 
would not be easy to fix its date, and this alone would have 
been sufficient to deprive it of any striking dramatic effect. 
The uncertainty which seemed to rest over his future during 
the years of which we speak, itself shows how gradual was 
his advance toward that Liberalism which had been the 
object of his youthful detestation. Even in 1853, when 
he returned to office, it was as a member of a Coalition 
Cabinet, and he could not be regarded as having advanced 
beyond the position of a mild Liberal-Conservative. No doubt 
shrewd men might even then have found reason for endorsing 
Sir Robert Peel’s opinion already cited, that there was not a 
more thorough Radical in the House. But the visible evidences 
were but scanty. Hitherto they had been found chiefly in 
financial measures ; first as Sir Robert Peel’s ablest lieutenant, 
and then as Chancellor of the Exchequer in that budget of 
1858, which gave the world an insight into his wondrous 
financial genius, and wrought an almost magical transforma- 
tion in the condition of the national revenue. To shrewd 
observers, there were signs in this policy of a fearless inde- 
pendence; a contempt for the mere idola of party or of 
traditional authority; a determination to go to the root of 
things, and carry out principles to their logical issue, which 
are of the essence of an enlightened Radicalism. If, indeed, 
Radical be used as a synonym for revolutionary, or even for 
an approach to it, there is no man to whom it could be less 
fitly applied than Mr. Gladstone. He loves revolutions as 
little as Lord Salisbury, and the policy which he advocates 
is far more likely to avert them. But he does believe in the 
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rule of principle, not of expediency. Strafford himself was not 
more faithful to the policy of ‘Thorough.’ The ends sought 
by the two statesmen were very different, and Strafford had, 
for a time, a power to translate his theory into practice, 
which Mr. Gladstone has never enjoyed; but halting com- 
promises and feeble expedients are as offensive to the one 
man as to the other. 

Still, as was to be expected in a sincere man, trained in 
opinions which, if not reactionary, were certainly Tory of the 
deepest dye, the opposite creed was only slowly accepted. 
There was first the period of neutrality, when every one was 
speculating as to the future destiny of the Peelites, and 
especially of the most brilliant member of the party. Then 
followed the Liberal-Conservative period of the Aberdeen 
Ministry, followed again by a brief period of exclusion from 
office and a detachment approaching to isolation from party 
altotogether. Then followed the brilliant Chancellorship of the 
Exchequer, extending from 1859-1865, with a series of financial 
reforms which have left an abiding impression upon the con- 
dition of the people. His rejection by Oxford in that year 
was the completion of his political emancipation, felt to be so 
by himself, when, turning from that conclave of country 
clergymen, which overrules the brain and heart of the Uni- 
versity, and makes a constituency which ought to be the most 
enlightened in the country, the most narrow and bigoted, he 
sought the support of progressive Lancashire. ‘ At last, my 
friends,’ he began his address at the Free Trade Hall, ‘ I am 
come among you, and I have come, to use an expression which 
has become very famous, and is not likely to be forgotten, I 
am come among you “ unmuzzled.”’ His explanation of his 
own defeat at the University is really a brief but ample vindi- 
cation of the change which after many delays had thus at last 
been consummated. 


I am aware of no cause for the votes which have given a majority 
against me in the University of Oxford, except the fact that the strongest 
conviction that the human mind can receive, that an overpowering sense 
of the public interests, that the practical teachings of experience, to which, 
from my youth, Oxford herself has taught me to lay open my mind—all 
these had shown me the folly, I will say the madness, of refusing to join 
in the generous sympathies of my constituency by adopting what I must 
call an obstructive policy. 


His clear logic had shown him that between the obstructive 
policy and an intelligent and rational advance, there could be. 
no alternative, and, once convinced of this, he did not hesitate 
as to the side which he should choose. 
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Separation from Oxford. 21 A 
In one point Bishop Wordsworth was right. Mr. Gladstone FI 


was no fitting representative of him, and as he was the pre- ie, 

valent type in the constituency, it followed that Mr. Gladstone eh 
was out of his true place as member for the University. An Be 
ideal University, a centre of intelligence and progressive ae 
thought, in sympathy with right and freedom, could have had aa 
no better, and certainly no more distinguished exponent of its pee 
views, though even in that case the country might have lost 9 


more than the University gained. The University member 
should hardly be a great party leader, least of all a Liberal 
leader who needs to rest upon the sympathetic support of a 
popular constituency. For the University constituency as itis, 
a Talbot is a much more suitable representative than a Glad- } 
stone. With that chivalry which is characteristic of the man, Fy 
he says: ‘ Could my friends have returned me by a majority of 
one, painful as it is to a man of my time of life, and feeling 
the weight of public cares, to be incessantly struggling for my 
seat, nothing could have induced me to quit that University to 
. which I had so long ago devoted my best care and attachment.’ 
It is curious to read this and then remember that fifteen years 
) later, when he was past seventy years of age, he chose to wage i 
an anxious and doubtful contest for a seat, instead of accept- ; 
ing one that was ready to his hand, simply because the 1 
4 former course seemed best for the party and the country. It i 
Q is, however, matter for congratulation that the repeated con- is: | 
y tests of after years had not to be waged at Oxford. It is only 
H in reading the memoirs of Wilberforce and others that we 
h 
I 


become fully conscious of the gain which has accrued to the 

Liberal party from the defeat which the shortsighted and 
8 malignant hate of the country parsons chose to inflict upon 
[- a statesman whose one offence, in the eyes of numbers of his 
t most attached friends, is his too strong sympathy with them 
and their friends. The influence of the University connection 
would not have sufficed to hold Mr. Gladstone back from what 
he felt to be right, but it would have harassed and worried 
him, and materially increased the burden of cares and responsi- 
h, | bilities which have been sufficiently exhausting. 
ull One thing seems certain, the member for the University 
7 could not have been the Liberal Prime Minister, and England 
. would have lost the benefit, and the party the glory, of the 
two great Administrations of which Mr. Gladstone has been 
ve | the chief. The great measures which were passed in the early 
be | years of the Ministry of 1868 are so fresh in the recollection 
te | of our readers that it cannot be necessary for us to enumerate 
them here. They touched almost every department of legis- 
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lation, and whatever they touched they improved. A Church 
was disestablished, and the unrighteous principle of Protestant 
ascendancy in a Roman Catholic country, for the mainten- 
ance of which such atrocious crimes had been perpetrated, was 
overthrown ; the independence of the electorate was secured by 
the establishment of the Ballot; the first attack was made on 
the landlord system in Ireland ; the aristocratic preserve in 
the army was invaded; the finance of the country was admin- 
istered with consummate skill. In all these matters there was 
the policy of ‘thorough.’ The Lords succeeded in some modi- 
fications; and in some of the adjustments and compensations 
which were made, the concessions to vested interests were too 
ample ; but there was an honest endeavour to work out a prin- 
ciple. The Education Act was an exception to the general law 
of the Ministerial measures. It was in the hands of a Minister 
who believes in progress by compromises which conciliate 
opponents. He forgot that they have also a tendency to 
irritate and alienate friends, and this departure from the strong 
principle on which the Prime Minister everywhere acted, 
shipwrecked the Ministry. 

Mr. Gladstone’s own policy in those eventful years not only 
proved him a sound Liberal, but the proper head of the first 
thorough Liberal Administration which has ruled England. 
Lord Melbourne and Lord Palmerston scarcely professed to be 
Liberals, and whatever their professions, their actions showed 
but little sympathy with progress, or desire to promote Liberal- 
ism. They were the representatives of laissez faire at a time 
wheh laissez faire meant the tolerance of monstrous abuses and 
the postponement of reforms, the justice and necessity of which 
had been abundantly demonstrated. Earl Grey and Earl Russell 
were men of a higher stamp, and in the latter especially there 
was a strong vein of genuine Liberalism. But they were under 
the influence of aristocratic sentiment and Whig tradition, 


- and surrounded with colleagues who were even less progressive 


than themselves. The history of their Administrations, from 
the time of the passing of the Reform Bill, is dreary reading 
for any true Liberal. A grander opportunity was never pre- 
sented to any body of men than that which the Grey Ministry 
had in 1832, and never was an opportunity more miserably 
frittered away. Some great reforms were carried, but even 
they were, for the most part, mutilated by compromise, while 
others hardly less urgent were left untouched. From the 
beginning, they were more afraid of ardent friends—possibly 
disposed to be extreme but not impracticable—than of bitter 
foes. Non trop de zéle was the maxim everywhere, and the 
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man who forgot it was placed under the ban of the Rigbys 
and Tadpoles of the party. It would be unjust to blame the 
leaders too severely. They were patricians, too enlightened 
to approve the abuses of the old Tory régime, or to believe 
that they could last for ever, but they were absolutely without 
popular sympathies. Very much to their own astonishment, 
and in some cases to their own disgust, they found themselves 
the heroes of a great movement, and in their hearts despised 
the masses whose plaudits were ringing in theirears. They did 
not deceive the democracy ; the democracy, as it is too prone 
to do, deceived itself, and then became either indignant or 
despondent when it discovered that its idols were of clay. 

In nothing was the contrast between these Whig Ministers 
and Mr. Gladstone more conspicuous than in their respective 
relations to the House of Lords. Lord Salisbury, in one of 


his recent speeches, said that it is only since Mr. Gladstone’s. 


Premiership that the relations between the two Houses have 
been so severely strained; and his Lordship is right. But 
the change is due, not as he meant to suggest, to the fact 
that Mr. Gladstone’s measures have provoked more opposition 
from the Peers, but that he has been less yielding than his 
predecessors. If the measures of former Whig leaders were 


less drastic, they did not on that account receive a more 


kindly treatment from the Lords; and if the conflict has of 
late become more keen, it has only been because Mr. Glad- 
stone has not so readily submitted to their dictation. The 
reform of the indefensible abuses in the municipal corpora- 
tions was resisted with as much passion as the acts of ‘ con- 
fiscation,’ as Tories describe them, which have signalized Mr. 
Gladstone’s rule. The difference has been in the issue of the 
conflicts. Mr. Gladstone has shown a bold front where his 
predecessors had been accustomed to accept the snub. Whig 
Ministers had too much reverence for the authority of the 
Lords to commit themselves to a struggle in which success 
would have meant the humiliation of their own order. And 
the Lords took advantage of the sentiment. The battle was 
not between an aristocratic and a popular party, but between 
two aristocratic parties; and though the one had a majority 
in the Commons and in the country, it could not on that account 
show itself indifferent to the wishes of its own class. 

Mr. Gladstone has acted upon a different principle. He is 
not content, as were his Whig predecessors, to be snubbed 
and humiliated; to have his measures rejected, or else so 
transformed that their parents would not recognize or care to 
claim them; to knock year after year at their Lordships’ door 
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and be repulsed ; in short, to leave the government of the 


country in their hands. Hence his administration has in- 


creased the power of the House of Commons to an appreciable 
degree. The first occasion on which he showed this spirit 
was in relation to the unprecedented and unconstitutional 
action of the Lords relative to the repeal of the Paper 
Duty. The Opposition was led by one of his Whig predecessors 
in the Chancellorship—one who might have been called an 
extinct volcano, except that he never was a volcano at 
all—and Lord Monteagle was as successful as the Duke of 
Argyll would be to-day in an amendment on some Land 
Bill. But it was soon found that their Lordships had to deal 
with a Chancellor who knew his own mind, and was not to 
be turned aside from his purpose. Had Mr. Gladstone been 
Prime Minister, there might have been a serious conflict at 
the time; as it was, Lord Palmerston passed a resolution, 
intended, as the story goes, to tell the Lords ‘that it was a 


very good joke for once, but they must not give it to us again.’ 


The next year the Lords did what, but for inconceivable 
stupidity, they should have done gracefully and at once. 
There have since been other conflicts, but only once has Mr. 
Gladstone yielded. The Compensation for Disturbance Act 
was rejected in the short session of 1880, and it was not 
revived because a more complete measure took its place. In 
other cases there have been concessions on both sides, but 
Mr. Gladstone has effectually vindicated the authority of the . 
House of Commons, which had been shaken by the pliancy of 
previous Liberal ministers. 

The Lords may fret, but they begin to understand that they 
will not be suffered to hinder legislation. Lord Salisbury’s last 
move is to claim for them a right of forcing a dissolution in 
relation to a measure they do not approve; in other words, of 
taking a plebiscite. The proposal is strange as coming from 
a Tory leader, and it is one he will find it difficult to enforce. 
But it is indicative of the effect which the more resolute 
action of Mr. Gladstone has produced. The suggestion is 
itself a confession that the will of the people must be supreme, 
and that the utmost which the House of Lords can attempt 
to do is to insist that there shall be an opportunity of its full 
and deliberate expression. A more humble function could 
hardly be assigned to the Peers, and yet it is all that is 
claimed on its behalf by its aristocratic chief. Of course, 
if the implied condition were realized, and there were suffi- 
cient reason to believe that the Ministry and the House of 


Commons were out of harmony with the nation, the House 
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of Lords would not only be doing a real public service, but ae 
would be vindicating the true principle of democratic govern- 8 
ment, by interposing to check the action of a factitious ma- i, ( 
jority, representing a temporary phase of opinion which had 24 


already passed away. It is another thing if this power be 
used to thwart a Minister who enjoys the confidence of the 4 
country and to delay reforms which the people want. Its +3 
exercise in such circumstances would speedily become intoler- 4 
able, and it would be swept away by the rising tide of popular 
indignation. But this is not the place to discuss the con- 
stitutional innovation—an American importation—proposed is 
by the great champion of the constitution. It concerns us i 
here only as a sign apt to pass unnoticed of the progress ] 
which has been made in resisting the dictation of the Peers. 
To have made the House of Commons a truer expression of 
the national will would have been but an imperfect achieve- 4 
ment, if the Lords had been left to deal with its measures as ie 
they dealt with those of Liberal Governments down to 1860. 
This is possible no longer. The first line of defence has 
been carried, and it will need very adroit management to 
hold the second if determined assault be made. The Lords 
are more obstructive in spirit, but they are less powerful in 
: fact than they were. Even they have begun to perceive that 
Lord Salisbury’s usual maneuvre of leading them into battle 
5 only that he may lead them out again, does not enhance their 
Ye authority or present them in a very dignified aspect. Possibly 
f a little more reflection may show them that a policy of stolid 
resistance to all change is the most perilous course which a 


y privileged body in their position could possibly adopt. 

t It is singularly fortunate for this country that in a time of 
D transition, when the centre of political power was being quietly 
f shifted, it has had a statesman of Mr. Gladstone’s unique 
0 combination of qualities. If the power of the democracy was 
J ' suddenly and even abruptly increased, on him no respon- 
e sibility rests for the change; but to him belongs the 
is credit of having deprived it of any dangerous element there 
e, might have been in it. The only time when there were any : 
at menacing appearances was the memorable year when the 
ll songs of the music-hall were taken as the true expression of 
id popular opinion; when rowdyism was in the ascendant, and 
is —  gloried in the repression of free speech; when the exquisites 
e, of society joined hands with the roughs of the streets in a rude 
fi- violence, which was the chief characteristic of the new cult; 
of when the men who would not bow down before ‘ Jingo’ were 
Be banned and ostracized; and when Mr. Gladstone himself was 
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hustled in the streets, and with difficulty found safety in his 
own home. The full significance of that dark season was 
hardly realized at the time, and it is doubtful whether it is 
rightly appreciated even now. 

I happened to be associated with one incident that marked 
its commencement and with another which was the first rift 
in the dark cloud by which the metropolis had been_ over- 
shadowed so long. As secretary of a Nonconformist com- 
mittee of vigilance, it fell to my lot to organize the last 
meeting, in opposition to the Jingo policy, which was held in 
Londen for months without disturbance. The same day wit- 
nessed the disgraceful outburst of genteel rowdyism at the 
Cannon Street Hotel, and from that time there was organized 
action to silence all opposition to the Ministerial policy. I 
was myself driven from the platform of my own lecture-hall 
by a band of roughs headed by a Tory sexton, who had con- 
trived to enlist the services of a number of schoolboys, only too 
ready for what was to them a capital ‘lark.’ My experience 
of noisy public meetings has not been inconsiderable, but 
there is nothing in it parallel to the occasion in question. It 
was not that there were rude interruptions and occasional 
uproar. These are only too common, seriously interfering 
with the political education of the people, and showing how 
sadly Englishmen need to learn the lesson of tolerance. But 
in this case there was a simple determination that free speech 
should be absolutely put down. The organizers of the move- 
ment deserved the credit of craft. They had so planted their 
forces, so arranged a plan by which they should recognize 
each other, so carefully concerted their signals and modes of 
action, that resistance, except by the employment of physical 
force, was impossible. The disturbance was simply one of 
many, directed from a central office which supplied the fezzes 
and flags, and prescribed the mode of procedure. Such was 
our condition for about a year and a half. As the last undis- 
turbed meeting was held at the Memorial Hall, so was the 
first under a new and more auspicious order of things. It 
was the gathering of Nonconformist ministers to present an 
address to Mr. Gladstone, and it is not easy to forget the sen- 
sation of relief experiencd by its promoters when it proved a 
success. Sufficient precautions had been taken against pos- 
sible disorder in the building, but there was considerable 
nervousness as to his reception outside. When the carriage 
drove away amid the cheers of the bystanders, it was felt 
_ - ice was breaking up and a more genial season was 
at hand. 
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The Tory orators and critics who are so ready to complain 
of the vehemence of the Midlothian speeches conveniently 
forget the history of the preceding period, when public opinion 
was subjected to this tyranny. It is not referred to here, 
however, for the purpose of a retort, but rather to show how 
much the country profits by having, at the present crisis in 
its history, a great statesman who is capable of awakening 

opular enthusiasm without appealing to popular passion. 
With cynical frankness the nation had been reminded that 
the power had passed out of the hands of the middle classes 
and of the Nonconformists, who formed so potent a factor in 
that class. It was confessed that a six-pound suffrage would 
have given absolute supremacy to intelligent Liberalism; it 
was hoped that by calling in the residuum a different result 
might be reached. What that rule might be was indicated by 
the events of that Jingo period, which showed that Toryism 
has lost nothing of its old insolence and despotism, and that 
it has at its command arts by which it may enlist the sym- 
pathies of a considerable and dangerous section of the resi- 
duum. It is by the force of intelligence in the working classes 
themselves that this can best be overcome; but in order to 
secure their support, it is necessary that Liberalism should 
have as its exponent a leader whom they can thoroughly trust. 

This is what they have secured in Mr. Gladstone, and as 
the full confidence which the democracy reposes in him gives 
him his power, it affords also one of the best possible guaran- 
tees for the peaceful progress of the nation. Lord Beacons- 
field came to be the hero of the English aristocracy, Mr. 
Gladstone has a hold on the hearts of the people, which no 
statesman of our generation, probably none of any other 
since the days of the Commonwealth, has rivalled. It would 
probably be ascribing too much political intelligence to the 
people in the days of Elizabeth or of the Civil War to suppose 
that there was any strong feeling among them about the great 
Burleigh or John Pym. Cromwell enlisted the passionate 
devotion of his followers, but to what extent he stirred the 
hearts of the people is doubtful. Ministers who guide their 
country through the crisis of a great war, especially if they 
come out of it with laurelled fasces, of course, are popular ; 
and so Chatham was famous because of the dazzling victories 
which he organized, and his less fortunate son because he 
was the representative of England in one of the most pro- 
longed and desperate struggles she ever had to wage. Mr. 
Gladstone’s is a popularity of a different order, and rests on 
entirely different grounds. About its depth and reality there 
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can be no question. It breaks out in all kinds of unexpected 


‘times and ways; it reveals itself in indirect acts as well as 


in direct signs of confidence at parliamentary elections. 
The majority scored in Midlothian was not so striking and 
impressive an indication of the popular sentiment as the 
simple and spontaneous offerings by which the workers in 
the mills desired to associate themselves with the great states- 
man and his wife. The happy thought of the Derby Liberals 
is another sign; and not less remarkable is the simple letter in 
which a Lambeth cabinetmaker writes to the Premier to say 
that he has always voted for two Liberals, and that his great 
desire is to have a tree which Mr. Gladstone’s axe has felled, 
that out of it he may make a chair and table for each of his 
sons. Of course this seems very silly and sentimental to the 
magnificent thinkers of the ‘ St. James’s Gazette ;’ but it is a 
sign of popular feeling which is of happy augury for England. 

The fact is made even more significant by the contrast 
between the leader of the people and the idol of the clubs, the 
aristocracy, and a section of the literary men who have be- 
come journalists without political convictions and with little 
political knowledge. There are Tories who still explain Mr. 
Gladstone’s criticisms on the Beaconsfield policy by personal 
rivalry. Had it been so, the Premier might have pleaded 
good example, for Mr. Disraeli was the first politician since 
the Reform Bill to make personal animosity the pivot of 
political action. But the contest was inevitable. Two men 
could not have been more opposed. To the one, principle 
was a jest, to the other, it has always been the para- 
mount consideration. Theirs was not a mere difference of 
opinion, it was a still deeper antagonism as to the value of 
political opinions altogether. The one dazzled his generation 
for a time, but has left nothing behind him except a measure, 
forced on him, and by him forced on his party, in flagrant 
contempt of political honesty and to the lasting injury of their 
own interests. The other has written deep his name in the 
most important legislation of the country. The one was a 
cynical schemer, the other is an upright statesman. 

It is the statesman the people honour, and that though 
Mr. Gladstone has never stooped to the vulgar arts of the 
demagogue. On the contrary, he has more than once placed 
himself right across a strong current of popular passion. 
When all England was excited about the so-called papal 
aggression, he braved a perfect storm of furious condemna- 
tion by his opposition to the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, and the 
passionate panic by which it was dictated. In the crisis of 
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the Crimean War, which he had disliked from the beginning, 
he retired from the Ministry and breasted the fiery passion of 
the hour, which was clamouring for a prosecution of the war, 
by insisting that the time was come when peace could and 
should be made. The anti-Russian frenzy of the Disraeli 
régime could not move him from his steadfast purpose, and 
though the nation was against him, he was content to be as 
the ‘ voice of one crying in the wilderness.’ His attitude in 
1876 was, indeed, sublime. His own friends and colleagues 
differed from him; even Mr. Bright, than whom he has never 
had a more trusty and devoted friend, could uot give him his 
support ; the Peace Society was opposing him, and so giving its 
indirect help to a Ministry which was hardly kept back from 
a war with Russia, and which actually did plunge us into a 
war with Afghanistan, which cost us the massacre of Cavag- 
nari and his friends, the loss of numbers of our soldiers, and 
the not less to be deplored slaughter of the Afghans, the 
expenditure of twenty-three millions of money, and last, 
but not least, serious damage to our national reputation. 
Against all this force Mr. Gladstone maintained a resolute 
stand, and the people, whether they agreed with his policy or 
not, appreciated and honoured his courage. The devotion to 
him is much more than admiration of his ability or fascina- 
tion by his eloquence ; it is an invincible belief in his integrity. 
His eloquence—especially during the Midlothian campaign, 
when every word was eagerly read in the workshops, the clubs, 
or the homes—has deeply affected them. For he is a great 
popular orator, the over-refinements and subtleties which 
weaken some of his parliamentary speeches being cast aside 
when he speaks to a great mass of people. But eloquence 
would only cast a spell on them for a time; the power which 
attaches the people to him is their confidence in his popular 
sympathies, their admiration of his political sagacity; above 
all, their trust in the righteousness of his policy. 

The same is true of the Nonconformists, whose devotion to 
Mr. Gladstone is, looking at all the circumstances, one of the 
most remarkable political phenomena of the time. They have 
received little, and have nothing to expect, from the Prime 
Minister. By no section of the party has such trusty alle- 
giance been rendered, and by none has such scanty return 
been received. The legislative changes which have been 
made in our favour have no doubt been considerable, but we 
can hardly be expected to cherish a very profound gratitude 
for reforms which, like the opening of the Universities, had 
become inevitable by the growth of public opinion, or, like the 
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Abolition of Church Rates and Burials Bill, were extorted by 
our own force, and which in the latter case were materially 


weakened by the amendments of the Liberal-Conservative 


who fills the office of Lord Chancellor, and in consequence of 
his strong ecclesiastical bias, has marred not a little of its work, 
especially in administration. The Disestablishment of the 
Irish Church was a great assertion of the principle of religious 
equality, but no effort was spared to deprive it of all en- 
couragement for us; and so far from the Government seeking 
to conciliate Dissenters by the measure, it was Dissenters 
who employed all their force to support the Government in a 
policy which they felt to be necessary for imperial interests. 
As to the distribution of offices, it is a point on which the less 
said the better; but the neglect of Nonconformist claims is 
notorious. It only deserves notice, however, when, as in the 
case of the Charity Commission, there is no provision for 
the representation of Nonconformist views in bodies to which 
important Nonconformist interests are entrusted. 

Of course on several of these points there is grumbling with 
some, suppressed regret and astonishment on the part of 
others; but so far is there from being any disaffection, that 
there is no name which would elicit so enthusiastic a response 
in any assembly of Congregationalists as that of William 
Ewart Gladstone. The cause is not far to seek. For obvious 
reasons the ambitious desire of personal distinction has never 
been an important element in the policy of Dissenters ; and, in 
truth, until the fashion of society changes, it is very doubtful 
whether the bestowal of such honours means any substantial 
advantage to Nonconformity. At all events, the more robust 
among the political Nonconformists, those who are the ‘ back- 
bone’ of which so much has been heard, are not likely to 
allow their action to be influenced by the way in which Non- 
conformists are overlooked in the distribution of offices. 
They do not seek them, it is extremely doubtful whether they 
would accept them if offered. Mr. Gladstone has succeeded 
to a bad tradition, a tradition which assigns hard work to 
Radicals and the promotion to Whigs, and has not had time 
to get free from it. The difference between Lord Edmond 
Fitzmaurice and Mr. Brand and members below the gang- 
way, is that the former inflicted blows on the Government, 
while the latter struck blows for it, but these are neg- 
lected while those are promoted. It is the fruit of a vicious 
system which no Minister, however powerful, can altogether 
defy. Nothing is more certain, however, than the collapse 
of an arrangement so inequitable. Personal attachment to 
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the Prime Minister alone has repressed an outcry from those 
who are too often treated as hewers of wood and drawers of 
water. 

The ecclesiastical appointments are largely Mr. Gladstone’s 
own act, and would no doubt be keenly resented if more 
importance were attached to them. But there are Noncon- 
formists—and those the men who are most pronounced 
in their Protestantism and their Dissent—who feel that if 
there is any ground for alarm because of these High Church 
nominations, it is alarm only for the security of the Estab- 
lishment, and that certainly does not distressthem. Objection 
was taken to the elevation of the Bishop of Truro, but it was 
because of his insolence to Dissenters, not of his High Church 
principles. Nonconformists had a right to complain when a 
man whose railing accusation against them had neither 
been retracted nor proved, while the echo of the insult 
was still ringing in their ears, was made Primate of all 
England. It is hard to see why they should demur to him 
because of his party connections in the Church. The opinion 
rapidly gains ground in circles which have no sympathy with 
Nonconformity that a worse selection could not easily have 
been made, and assuredly if the ‘martyred Laud’ be his pro- 
totype, that opinion is correct. But if so, so much the worse 
for the Establishment; and, however it be, it is hard to under- 
stand how Nonconformists can, in consistency with their own 
principles, interfere with the appointments of these eccle- 
siastical dignitaries. Surely there is no loyal Dissenter who 
would desire to enlist the favour of the State on behalf of 
Evangelicalism. Evangelicals cannot understand this, and 
there are some, who fancy themselves decided Nonconformists, 
to whom it is a hard saying. But with what consistency can 
men who are contending against all State patronage of religion 
complain that it is given to one class of opinion rather than 
to another ? The more the Establishment is conformed to the 
High Church ideal, the more resolute will be their opposition 
to it; but they would not be reconciled to it if the bishops 
were all Evangelicals. On the whole, therefore, they can 
regard the proceeding with much less anxiety than the Evan- 
gelicals, and while resisting High Church influence at every 
point, possess their souls in patience, assured that it is hasten- 
ing the triumph of the true principle of Protestantism. 

It all comes back to this, that Mr. Gladstone still holds 
High Church views. This was perfectly understood when he 
was acclaimed as the leader of the Liberal party, and there 
has been no subsequent development which should lead us to 
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alter our opinion. On the contrary, though there has been no 
distinct abandonment of his earlier creed, there have been 
many manifestations of a growing liberality of spirit, which 
show how far its inherent narrowness has been overborne by 
his largeness of heart and his many-sided intelligence. He is 
the best illustration of what seems at first a strange com- 
bination of High and Broad tendencies. The intense devout- 
ness, the sympathy with a stately ceremonial, the reverence 
for antiquity, the love of art, which are so conspicuous in him, 
will always keep him a High Churchman; but he has long out- 
grown the fettering influences of the school, and not only re- 
gards Dissenters with sympathy, but accords them rights which 
can hardly be reconciled with the fundamental principle of 
‘Catholicity.’ It may be that he credits some of his clerical 
friends with a breadth and generosity equal to his own, and 
this may explain not only some of the appointments, but the 
controversy which has risen round them ; one party asserting 
that some of his nominees are High, while others as vehe- 
mently assert that they are Broad. High they certainly are ; 
it may be that once they were supposed to have some breadth, 
but that breadth has long been a vanishing quantity, and 
with their elevation to the Episcopate it will probably soon 
disappear altogether. 

But how trivial a matter is this colour of Mr. Gladstone’s 
Churchmanship, even though he were to appoint a bench of 
bishops of the same hue, as compared with the Christian 
conscientiousness which has marked his entire statesmanship. 
A remarkable testimony is borne by Bishop Wordsworth, 
which explains a great deal. ‘I may add one other trait not 
unimportant, due, I believe, to his staunch Presbyterian up- 
bringing. I doubt whether any man of his standing in the 
University habitually read the Bible more, or knew it better, 
than Gladstone did.’ There are politicians who have used the 
Bible as a political watchword. Mr. Gladstone has sought to 
obey it everywhere. Hence the furious hatred of those with 
whom Christianity is an admirable instrument of police, but 
who sneer at the idea of its rule being asserted over them. 
They can gush with a kind of excitement which they are 
pleased to call patriotism, but religious feeling is to them 
only mawkish sentimentalism. They can be anything, even 
humanitarians, if it will serve the purpose of their party, but 
the supremacy of righteousness is the dream only of lunatics. 
It is not wonderful that they hate Mr. Gladstone, nor is it 
more surprising that Nonconformists should honour him. In 
loyalty to conscience they have themselves submitted to a 
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sition of social inferiority, and their own experience fits 
them the better to appreciate and honour a statesman whose 
first desire, as expressed in his speech—than which he never 
delivered one more noble and convincing—on the Affirmation _ 
Bill, is not to hold office, but to serve the truth. 

Never has Mr. Gladstone taken a grander position than in 
this masterly vindication of the rights of conscience. Often 
as he has electrified the House of Commons and the nation 
by some splendid burst of eloquence, there has been none 
more remarkable and more worthy of careful study by those 
who are honestly desirous to understand the man and his 

licy, the secret of his power, the fundamental principles of 

is character, the reasons for the passionate enthusiasm he 
kindles on the one side, and the intense malignity with which 
he is attacked on the other. As a piece of oratory, the speech 
would have been pronounced a masterpiece in any man. As 
the production of a veteran of a hundred fights, already in 
his seventy-fourth year, it was little short of a miracle of 
genius and power. Mr. Gladstone, however, has so accus- 
tomed the world to achievements which younger politicians 
might well envy, and continues to exhibit so much of the 
spirit and verve of youth, that it is very difficult to think or 
speak of him as an old man. Besides, the intellectual force, 
the unanswerable logic, the thrilling eloquence of the speech 
were, after all, less wonderful than its moral characteristics. 
Such a speech has seldom been heard in the House of Com- 
mons ; certainly such a speech was never before made by a 
First Minister of the Crown. Its lofty moral tone, the noble 
contempt with which mere party interests were treated, the 
enforcement of the paramount claims of truth and justice as 
the guiding principles of a party, the unwavering faith in the 
triumph of the right, and the refusal to degrade religion by 
using unfair and unholy weapons for its defence, marked him 
out as a Christian statesman of the noblest type. It marked 
the culminating point in a life-long education, and it is only 
as it is viewed in connection with the history of the man that 
its marvellous qualities can be fully appreciated. Had Mr. 
Bright made it, it would have been hailed with enthusiasm, 
but still it would have been regarded only as the natural pro- 
duct of a Nonconformist discipline ; but as the speech of one 
trained in a school of Obscurantism, in which some of his 
early companions still remain, and one who, with all his love 
of liberty, still holds the principles of the most exclusive 
of Church parties, it has a character absolutely unique. If 


anything was necessary to.add to its impressiveness and 
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grandeur, it may be found in the fact that the great prin. 
ciple of religious liberty for which he contended with such 
unsurpassed power, was presented to him in the most objec- 
tionable and repulsive association, and that his allegiance to 
it never faltered, though there were those who had drunk in 
the lessons of liberty from their very childhood who were 
unable to apply a principle, in which they must have become 
perfect, in a case so exceptionally offensive. _ : 

The enervating influence of parliamentary life upon personal 
character is confessed and mourned by numbers. It is hardly 
surprising, indeed, if men whose Liberalism is Philistine in 
temper, who have not carefully thought out political questions, 
and who have had few opportunities of mingling with men of 
opposite sentiments, should perhaps almost unconsciously 
modify their views, both of men and principles, when thrown 
into the freer life of the House of Commons. But there are 
others, from whom better things might have been expected, 
who fail to preserve their political integrity in the face of the 
subtle temptations to which they are exposed. Their politica] 
fibre is weakened by the atmosphere of lobbies, drawing- 
rooms, and clubs. They are haunted by the desire to be 
independent or moderate, and listen to crafty suggestions and 
ingenious arguments which confuse the plain issues on which 
they. have to pronounce. Cravings after social distinction, 
possibly frettings of disappointed ambition, corrupt the sim- 
plicity of their faith. They are plied with all kinds of allure- 
ments, skilfully adjusted to their supposed weaknesses, and 
80 are seduced into caves and dens of the earth. In truth, 
to keep the soul alive, the heart true, and the conscience 
sensitive under such conditions, is not easy. But Mr. Glad- 
stone has done it. After a political career of half a century 
he retains his freshness of spirit, his allegiance to truth, his 
faith in the people, his devotion to the cause of liberty and 
progress. He has come unscathed out of the fiery ordeal, 
and proved that is possible to be a politician and yet remain 
loyal to his conscience, faithful to his country, devoted to the 
service of his God. It is not wonderful that pert aristocrats, 
scheming politicians, monopolists of all shades, do not under- 
stand him, for it needs a sympathy with truth to appreciate 
aud honour its apostle. It is not more surprising that the ill- 
regulated spirits, who are simply bent on change, and have no 
reverence for the past nor wise understanding of the present, 
should fret against one who, even in his progressive move- 
ment, must be true to himself and his deepest instincts. The 
ormer class, in their blind hatred of all innovation, cannot 
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perceive that he is the greatest conservative force of the time. a 
The latter, in their impatience, will not admit that progress ~ of 
thus regulated is the surest and most enduring, and that which ” 
alone is suited to the English temper. But the nation recog- bs 
nizes more clearly every day the transcendent worth of the | 4 
great statesman in whom these opposite tendencies are com- | 4 


bined, and who himself is so conspicuous an example of 
Christian and patriotic statesmanship. 


J. GUINNESS ROGERS. 


Arr. Il.—The Inspiration of Death in Folk-Poetry. 


Tue Roumanians call death ‘the betrothed of the world:’ 
that which awaits. The Neapolitans give it the name of 
la vedova: that which survives. It would be easy to go on 
multiplying the stock of contrasting epithets. Inevitable 
yet a surprise, of daily incidence yet a mystery, unvarying 
yet most various, a common fact yet incapable of becoming 
) common-place, death may be looked at from innumerable 
| points of view; but, look at it how we will, it moves and 
| excites our spiritual consciousness as nothing else can do. 
The first poet of human things was perhaps one who stood in 
the presence of death. In the twilight that went before 
civilization the loves of men were prosaic, and intellectual 


L unrest was remote, but there was already Rachel weeping for 
’ her children and would not be comforted because they are 
e not. Death, high priest of the ideal, led man in his infancy 
. through a crisis of awe passing into transcendent exaltation, 


y kindred with the state which De Quincey describes when 
8 recalling the feelings wrought in his childish brain by the 
d loss of his sister. It set the child-man asking why? first 


l, sign of a dawning intelligence; it told him in familiar 
n language that we lie on the borders of the unknown; it 
1e opened before him the infinite spaces of hope and fear; it 
8, shattered to pieces the dull round of the food-seeking present, 
r- and built up out of the ruins the perception of a past and a 
te future. It was the symbol of » human oneness with the 
l- coming and going of day and night, summer and winter, the 
10 rising and receding tide. It caused even the rudest of men 
at, to speak lower, to tread more softly, revealing to him 
e- unawares the angel Reverence. And above all, it wounded 
he the heart of man. M. Renan says with great truth, ‘ Le grand 
ot agent de la marche du monde, c’est la douleur.’ What 
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poetry owes to the bread of sorrow has never been better told 


than by the Greek folk-singer, who condenses it into one brief 
sentence : ‘ Songs are the words spoken by those who suffer.’ 
The influence of death on the popular imagination is shown 
in those ballads of the supernatural of which folk- poetry 
offers so great an abundance as to make choice difficult. One 
of the most powerful as well as the most widely diffused of 
the people’s ghost stories is that which treats of the perse- 
cuted child whose mother comes out of her grave to succour 
him. There are two or three variants of this among the 
Czech songs. A childaged eighteen months loses his mother. 
As soon as he is old enough to understand about such things, 
he asks his father what he has done with her ? ‘Thy mother 
sleeps a heavy sleep, no one will wake her; she lies in the 
graveyard hard by the gate.’ When the child hears that, he 
runs to the graveyard. He loosens the earth with a big pin 
and pushes it aside with his little finger. Then he cries 
mournfully, ‘Ah! mother, little mother, say one little word 
tome!’ ‘My child, I cannot,’ the mother replies, ‘my head 
is weighed down with clay; on my heart is a stone which 
burns like fire; go home, little one, there you have another 
mother.’ ‘Ah!’ rejoins he, ‘she is not good like you were. 
When she gives me bread she turns it thrice ; when you gave 
it me you spread it with butter. When she combs my hair she 
makes my head bleed; when you combed my hair, mother, 
you fondled it. When she bathes my feet she bruises them 
against the side of the basin; when you bathed them you 
kissed them. When she washes my shirt she loads me with 
curses; you used to sing whilst you washed.’ The mother 
answers: ‘Go back to the house, my child, to-morrow I will 
come for you.’ The child goes back to the house and lies 
down in his bed. ‘Ah! father, my little father, make ready my 
winding-sheet, my soul now belongs to God, my body to the 
grave, to the grave near my mother—how glad her heart will 
be!’ One day he was ill, the second he died, the third day they 


buried him. The effect is heightened by the interval placed 


between the mother’s death and the child’s awakening to his 


own forlorn condition. When the mother died he was too young 
‘to think or to grieve. He did not know that she was gone 


until he missed her. Only by degrees, after years of harsh 
treatment, borne with the patience of a child or a dumb animal, 
he began to feel intuitively rather than to remember that it 
had not been always so—that he had once been loved. Then, 


going straight to the point with the terrible accusative power 
that lies in children, he said to the father, ‘What have you 
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done with my mother?’ He had been able to live and to 
suffer until he was old enough to think ; when he thought, he 
died. Here we have an instance, one of the many that exist, 


of a motif, which, having recurred again and again in folk- 


poetry, gets handled at last by a master-poet, who gives it 
enduring shape and immortality. Victor Hugo may or may 
not have known the popular legend. It is most likely that 
he did not know it. Yet, stripped of the marvellous, and 
modified in certain secondary points of construction, the story 
is the story of ‘Petit Paul,’ little Paul, the child of modern 
France, who takes company with Dante’s Anselmuccio and 
Shakespeare’s Arthur, and who with them will live in the pity 
of all time. The Ruthenes affirm that it was Christ who bade 
the child seek his mother’s grave. The Provencal folk-poet 
begins his tale: ‘ You shall hear the complaint of three very 
little children.’ The mother of these children was dead, the 
father had married again. The new wife brought a hard 
time for the children, and the day came when they were like 
to starve. The littlest begged for a bit of bread, and he got a 
kick which threw him to the ground. Then the biggest of the 
brothers said, ‘Get up and let us go to our mother in the 
graveyard ; she will give us bread.’ They set out at once; 
on their way they met Jesus Christ. 


Et ount anetz, mes angis, 
Mes angis tant petits ? 


‘Where are you going, my angels, my so very small 
angels?’ ‘We go to the graveyard to find our mother.’ 
Jesus Christ tells the mother to come forth and give her 
children food. ‘How would you have me come forth, when 
there is no strength left in me?’ He answers that her 
strength shall come back to her for seven years. Now, as 
the end of the seven years drew near, she was always sobbing 
and sighing, and the children asked why it was. ‘I weep, 
my children, because I have to go away from you.’ ‘ Weep 
no more, mother, we will all go together; one shall carry 
the hyssop, another will take the taper, the last will hold 
the book. We will go home singing.’ The Provencal poet 
does not tell us what happened when the resuscitated wife 
came back to her former abode; we have to go to Scandi- 
navia for an account of that. Dyring the Dane went to an 
island and wed a fair maiden. For seven years they dwelt 
together and were blessed with children; but while the 
youngest born was still a helpless babe, Death stalked 
through the land and carried off the young wife in his 
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clutches. Dyring went to another island and married 
a girl who was bad and spiteful. He brought her home to 
his house, and when she reached the door the six little 
children were there crying. She thrust them aside with her 
foot, she gave them no ale and no bread; she said, ‘ You 
shall suffer thirst and hunger.’ She took from them their 
blue cushions, and said, ‘ You shall sleep on straw.’ She took 
from them their wax candles, and said, ‘ You shall stay in 
the dark.’ In the evening, very late, the children cried, and 
their mothcr heard them under the ground. She listened as 
she lay in her shroud, and thought to herself, ‘I must go to 
my little children.’ She begged our Lord so hard to let her 
go, that her prayer was granted. ‘Only you must be back 
when the cock crows.’ She lifted her weary limbs, the grave 
gaped, she passed through the ‘village, the dogs howled as 
she passed, throwing up their noses in the air. When she 
got to the house, she saw her eldest daughter on the thres- 
hold. ‘Why are you standing there, my dear daughter? 
Where are your brothers and sisters?’ The daughter knew 
her not. She said her mother was fair and blithe, her face 
was white and pink. ‘How can I be fair and blithe? Iam 
dead, my face is pale. How can I be white and pink, when 
I have been all this time in my winding-sheet ?’ Answering 
thus, the mother hastened to her little children’s chamber. 
She found them with tears running down their cheeks. She 
brushed the clothes of one, she tidied the hair of the second, 
she lifted the third from the floor, she comforted the fourth, 
the fifth she set on her knee as though she were fain to suckle 
it. To the eldest girl she said, ‘Go and tell Dyring to come 
here.’ And when he came, she cried in wrath, ‘I left you 
ale and bread, and my little ones hunger; I left you blue 
cushions, and my little ones lie on straw; I left you waxen 
candles, and my little one are in the dark. Woe betide you, 
if there be cause I should return again! Behold the red 
cock crows, the dead fly underground. Behold the black 
cock crows, heaven’s doors are thrown wide. Behold the 
white cock crows, I must begone.’ So saying she went, and 
was seen no more. Ever after that night each time Dyring 
and his wife heard the dogs bark they gave the children ale 
and bread; each time they heard the dogs bay they were 
seized with dread of the dead woman; each time they heard 
the dogs howl they trembled lest she should come back. 
Two universal beliefs are introduced into this variant: the 
disappearance of the dead at cock crow, and the connection 
of the howling of dogs with death or the dead. The last is 
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a superstition which still obtains a wide acceptance even 
among educated people. We were speaking of it lately to 
an English officer, who stated that he had twice heard the 
death howl, once while on duty in Ireland, and once, if we 
remember right, in India. It was, he said, totally unlike any 
other noise produced by a dog. We observed that all noises 
sound singular when the nerves are strained by painful 
expectancy; but he answered that in his own case his feelings 
were not involved, as the death which occurred, in one in- 
stance at least, was that of a perfect stranger. 

The interpretation of dreams as a direct intercourse with 
the spiritual world is not usual in folk-lore; the people hardly 
see the need of placing the veil of sleep between mortal eyes 
and ghostly appearances. In a Bulgarian song, however, a 
sleeping girl speaks with her dead mother. Militza goes 
down into the little garden where the white and red roses 
are in bloom. She is weary, and she is soon asleep. A 
small fine rain begins to fall, the wind rustles in the leaves ; 
Militza sighs, and having sighed, she awakes. Then she 
upbraids the rain and the wind: ‘Whistle no more, O wind; 
thou, O rain, descend no more; for in my dreams I found my 
mother. Rain, may thy fount be dried; mayst thou be for 
ever silent, O wind: ye have taken me from the counsel my 
mother gave me.’ The few lines thus baldly summarized 
make up, as it seems to us, a little masterpiece of delicate 
conception and light workmanship: one which would sur- 
prise us from the lips of a letterless poet, were there not 
proof that no touch is so light and so sure as that of the 
artificer untaught in our own sense—the man or the woman 
who produces the intricate filigree, the highly wrought 
silver, the wood carving, the embroidery, the lace, the 
knitted wool rivalling the spider’s web, the shawl with whose 
weft and woof a human life is interwoven. 

We have only once come upon the case of a father who 
returns to take care of his offspring. Mr. Chu, a worthy 
Chinese gentleman, revisited this earth as a disembodied 
’ spirit to guard and teach his little boy Wei. When Wei 
reached the age of twenty-two, and took his doctor’s degree, 
his father, Mr. Chu, finally vanished. As a general rule, the 
Chinese consider the sight of his former surroundings to be 
the worst penalty that can befall a soul. Mr. Herbert Giles, 
in his fascinating work on the Liao-Chai of P‘u Sing-Ling, 
gives a full account of the terrible See-one’s-home terrace as 
represented in the fifth court of Purgatory in the Taoist 
Temples. Good souls, or even those who have done partly 
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good and partly evil, will never stand thereon. The souls of. 
the wicked only see their homes as if they were near them: 
they see their last wishes disregarded, everything upside 
down, their substance squandered, the husband prepares to 
take a new wife, strangers possess the old estate, in their 
misery the dead man’s family curse him, his children become 
corrupt, lands are gone, the house is burnt, the wife sees her 
husband tortured, the husband sees his wife stricken down 
with mortal disease; friends forget: ‘some perhaps for the 
sake of bygone times may stroke the coffin and let fall a tear, 
departing with a cold smile.’ In the West, this gloomy 
creed is perhaps hinted at in the French proverb, ‘ Les 
morts sont bien mort.’ But Western thought at its best, at 
its highest, imagines differently. It imagines that the most 
gracious privilege of immortal spirits is that of beholding 
those beloved of them in mortal life— 


I am still near, 
Watching the smiles I prized on earth, 
Your converse mild, your blameless mirth. 


Happy and serene optimism! - 

The ghosts of folk-lore return not only to succour the inno- 
cent, they come back also to convict the guilty. The avenging 
ghost shows himself in all kinds of strange and uncanny ways 
rather than in his habit as he lived. He comes in animal 
or vegetable shape; or perhaps he uses the agency of some 
inanimate object. In the Faroe Isles there is a story of 
a girl whose sister pushed her into the sea out of jealousy. 
The blue waves cast ashore her body, which was found by two 
pilgrims, who made the arms into a harp, and the flaxen locks 
into strings. Then they went and played the harp at the 
wedding feast of the murderess and the dead girl’s betrothed. 
The first string said, ‘The bride is my sister.” The second 
string said, ‘The bride caused my death.’ The third string 
said, ‘The bridegroom is my betrothed.’ The harp’s notes 
swelled louder and louder, and the guilty bride fell sick unto 
death ; before the pilgrims had done playing, her heart broke. 
This is much the same story as the ‘ Twa Sisters of Binnorie.’ 
A Slovack legend describes two musicians who, as they were 
travelling together, noticed a fine plane tree; and one said to 
the other, ‘ Let us cut it down, it is just the thing to make a 
violin of ; the violin will be equally yours and mine; we will 
play on it by turn.’ At the first blow the tree sighed ; at the 
second blow blood spurted out; at the third blow the tree 
began to talk. It said: ‘ Musicians, fair youths, do not cut 
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me down; I am not a tree, Iam made of flesh and blood; I 
am a lovely girl of the neighbouring town; my mother cursed 
me while I drew water—while I drew water and chatted with 
my friend. ‘‘ Mayst thou change into a plane tree with broad 
leaves,” said she. Go ye, musicians, and play before my 
mother.’ So they betook themselves to the mother’s door 
and played a dirge over her child. ‘Play not, musicians, fair 
youths,’ she entreated. ‘Rend not my heart by your playing. 
I have enough of woe in having lost my daughter. Hapless 
the mother who curses her children!’ The well-known Ger- 
man tale of the juniper tree belongs to the same class. A 
beautiful little boy is killed by his step-mother, who serves 
him up as a dish of meat to his father. ‘The father eats in 
ignorance, and throws away the bones, which are gathered up 
by the little half-sister, who puts them into her best silk 
handkerchief and buries them under a juniper tree. Presently 
a bird of gay plumage perches on the tree, and whistles as it 
flits from branch to branch— 


Min moder de mi slach’t, 

Min fader de mi att, 

Min swester de marleenken 

Sécht alle mine Beeniken, 

Und bindt sie in een syden Dook 

Legst unner den Machandelboom ; 

Ky witt! ky witt! Ach watt en schén vagel bin ich! 


—a rhyme which Goethe puts into the mouth of Gretchen in 
prison. In the German story the step-mother’s brains are 
knocked out by the fall of a millstone, and the bird-boy is 
restored to human form; but in a Scotch variant the last 
event does not take place. It may have been thrown in by 
some narrator who had a weakness for a plot which ends 
well. All these wonder-tales had probably an original connec- 
tion with a belief in the transmigration of souls. In truth, 
the people’s Mirchen are rooted nearly always on some article 
of ancient faith: that is why they have so long a life. Faith 
vitalizes poetry or legend or art; and what once lived takes 
a great time to die. Now that the beliefs which fostered them 
have gone into the lumber-room of disused religions, the old 
wonder-tales still have a freshness and a horror which cannot 
be found even in the best of brand-new ‘ made-up’ stories. 
Another reason why the dead come back is to fulfil a pro- 
mise. The Greek mother of the Kleft song has nine sons and 
one only daughter. She bathes her in the darkness, her 
hair she combs in the light, she dresses her beneath the 
shining of the moon. A stranger from Bagdad has asked her 
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in marriage, and Constantine, one of the sons, counsels his 
mother to give her to the strunger. ‘Thou art wont to be 
prudent, but in this thou art senseless,’ says the mother. 
‘Who will bring her back to me if there be joy or sorrow?’ 
Constantine gives her God as surety, and all the saints and 
martyrs, that if there be sorrow or joy he will bring her back. 
In two years all the nine sons die, and when it is Constan- 


-tine’s turn the mother leans over his body and tears her hair. 


Fain would she have back her daughter Arete, and behold 
Constantine lies dead. At midnight Constantine gets up and 
goes to where his sister dwells, and bids Arete to follow him. 
She asks what has happened, but he tells her nothing. While 
they journey along the birds sing: ‘See you that lovely girl 
riding with the dead?’ Then Arete asks her brother if he 
heard what the birds said. ‘They are only birds,’ he answers, 
‘never mind them,’ She says her brother has such an odour 
of incense that it fills her with fear. ‘It is only,’ he says, 
‘because we passed the evening in the chapel of St. John.’ 
When they reach their home the mother opens the portal 
and sees the dead and the living come in together, and her 
soul leaves her body. The motif of a ride with the dead, 
made familiar by the ‘Erl Konig’ and Burgher’s ‘ Lenore,’ 
can be traced through endless variations in folk poesy. 

In the Swedish ballad of ‘ Little Christina’ a lover rises 
from his grave, not to carry off his beloved, but simply to 
console her. One night Christina hears light fingers tapping 
at her door ; she opens it, and her dead betrothed comes in. 
She washes his feet with pure wine, and for a long while they 
speak together. Then the cocks begin to crow, and the dead 
get them underground. The young girl puts on her shoes 
and follows her betrothed through the wide forest. When 
they reach the graveyard the fair hair of the young man begins 
to disappear. ‘See, maiden,’ he says, ‘how the moon has 
reddened all at once; even so, in a moment, thy beloved will 


. vanish.’ She sits down on the tomb and says, ‘ I shall remain 


here till the Lord calls me.’ Then she hears the voice of her 
betrothed saying to her, ‘Little Christina, go back to thy 
dwelling-place. Every time a tear falls from thine eyes my 
shroud is full of blood. Every time thy heart is gay my 
shroud is full of rose leaves.’ 

If the display of excessive grief is thus shown to be only 
grievous to the dead, yet they are held to be keenly sensible 
of a lack of due and decorous respect. . Such respect they 
generally get from rough or savage natures, unless it be denied 
out of intentional scorn or enmity. There is a factory in 
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England where common men are employed to manipulate 
large importations of bones for agricultural uses. Each cargo 
contains a certain quantity of bones which are very obviously 
human. These the workmen sort out, and when they have 
got a heap they bury it, and ask the manager to read over it 
some passages from the Burial Service. They do it of their 
own free will and initiative ; were they hindered they would 
very likely leave the works. Shall it be called foolish or 
sublime ? Another curious instance of respect to the dead 
comes to our mind. On board ship two cannon balls are 
ordinarily sewed up with a body to sink it. Once a negro 
died at sea, and his fellows, negroes also, took him in a boat 
and rowed a long way to a place where they were to commit 
him to the deep. After a while the boat returned to the ship, 
still with its burden. The explanation was soon made. The 
negroes discovered that they had only one cannon ball, they 
had rowed back for the other. One would have been quite 
enough to answer all purposes; but it seemed to them dis- 
respectful to their comrade to cheat him out of half his due. 
The dead particularly object to people treading carelessly 
on their graves. So we learn from one of the songs of Greek 


outlawry. 


All Saturday we held carouse, and far through Sunday night, 

Ard on the Monday morn we found our wine expended quite. 

To seek for more without delay the captain made me go; 

I ne‘er had seen nor known the way, nor had a guide to show. 
And so through solitary roads and secret paths I sped, 

Which to a little ivied church long time deserted led. 

This church was full of tombs, and all by gallant men possest ; 

One sepulchre stood all alone, apart from all the rest. 

I did not see it, and I trod above the dead man’s bones, 

And as from out the nether world came up a sound of groans. 
What ails thee, sepulchre ? why thus so deeply groan and sigh ? 
Doth the earth press, or the black stone weigh on thee heavily ? 

‘ Neither the earth doth press me down, nor black stone do me scath, 
But I with bitter grief am wrung, and full of shame and wrath, 
That thou dost trample on my head, and I am scorned in death. 
Perhaps I was not also young, nor brave-and stout in fight, 

Nor wont as thou, beneath the moon, to wander through the night.’ 


Kgil Skallagrimson, after his son was drowned, resolved to 
let himself die of hunger. Thorgerd, his daughter, came to 
him and prayed hard of him that he would sing. Touched 
by her affection, he made an effort, gathered up his ideas, 
dressed them in images, expressed them in song; and as he 
sang, his regrets softened, and in the end his soul became so 
calm that he was satisfied to live. In this beautiful saga lies 
the secret of folk elegies. The people find comfort in singing. 
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A Czech maiden asks of the dark woods how they can be as 
green in winter as in summer; as for her, she cannot help 
vexing her heart. ‘But who would not weep in my place? 
Where is my father, my beloved father? The sandy plain is 
his winding-sheet. Where is my mother, my good mother? 
The grass grows over her. I have no brother and no sister, 
and they have taken away my friend.’ Of a certainty when 
she had sung, her vexed heart was lighter. ‘Seul a un 
synonym: mort.’ Yes, but he who sings is scarcely alone, 
even though there be only the waving pine woods to answer 
with a sigh. The most passionate laments of the Sclavonic 
race are for father and mother. If a little Russian loses both 
his parents his despair is such that it often drives him forth 
a wanderer on the face of the earth. One so bereft cries 
out, ‘ Dear mother, why didst thou suffer me to see the day ? 
Why didst thou bring me into the world without obtaining for 
me by thy prayers a portion of its blessings? My father and 
my mother are dead, and with them my country. Why was 
I left a wretched orphan? Oh, could I find a being miserable 
as myself that we might sympathize one with the other!’ 
The birth-ties of kindred are reckoned the only strong ones. 
Some Russian lines, translated by Mr. Ralston, indicate the 
degrees of mourning : 


There weeps his mother—as a river runs ; 

There weeps his sister—as a streamlet flows ; 
There weeps his youthful wife—as falls the dew; 
The sun will rise and gather up the dew. 


A Servian pesma illustrates the same idea. Young Tévo has 
the misfortune to break his arm. A doctor is fetched—no 
other than a Vila of the mountain. The wily sprite demands 
in guerdon for the cure the right hand of the mother, the 
sister's long hair, with the ribbons that bind it, the pearl 
necklace of the wife. Quickly the mother sacrifices her right 
hand, quickly the sister cuts off her much-prized braid, but 
the wife says, ‘Give up my white pearls that my father gave 
me? NotI!’ The Vila waxes angry and poisons Tévo’s 
blood. When he is dead three women fall ‘a-kookooing ’— 
one groans without ceasing; one sobs at dawn and dusk; one 
weeps just now and then when it comes into her head so to 
do. As the cuckoo is supposed to be a sister mourning for 
her brother, kookooing has come to mean lamenting. The 
Servian girl who has lately lost her brother cannot hear the 
cuckoo’s note without weeping. In popular poetry the love of 
sister for brother takes precedence even of the love of mother 
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for child. Not only does Gudrun in the Elder Edda esteem 
the murder of her first lord, the god-like Sigurd, to be of less 
importance than that of her brothers, but also, to avenge their 
deaths, she has no scruple in slaying both her second husband 
and her own sons. A Bulgarian ballad shows in still more 
striking light the relative value set on the lives of child and 
brother. There was a certain man named Negul, whose head 
was in danger. The folk-poet is careful to express no sort of 
censure upon his hero, but the boasts he is made to utter are 
sufficient guides to his character. Great numbers of Turks 
has he put to flight, and yet more women has he killed of 
those who would not follow him meekly as his wives. ‘And 
now,’ he adds plaintively, ‘a misfortune has befallen me 
which I have done nothing at all to deserve.’ His sister 
Milenka hears him bemoaning his fate, and at once she says 
to him, ‘ Brother Negul, Negul, my brother, do not disturb 
yourself, do not distress yourself; I have nine sons, nine 
sons and one daughter; the youngest of all is Lalo; him will 
I sacrifice to save you; I will sacrifice him so that you may 
remain to me.’ This was the promise of Milenka. Then she 
hastened to her own home and prepared hot meats and set 
flasks of golden wine wherewith to feast her sons. ‘ Eat and 
drink together,’ she said, ‘and kiss one another’s hands, for 
Lalo is going away to be groomsman to his Uncle Negul. Let 
your mother see you all assembled, and serve you each in 
turn with ruddy wine and with smoking viands.’ For the 
others she did not wholly fill the glass, but Lalo’s glass she 
filled to the brim. Meanwhile Elka, Lalo’s sister, made 
ready his clothes for the journey ; and as she busied about it, 
the little girl cried because Lalo was going to be groomsman, 
and they had not asked her to be bridesmaid. Lalo said to 
Elka, ‘Elka, my little only sister, do not ery so, sister ; do 
not be so vexed ; we are nine brothers, and one of these days 
you will surely act as bridesmaid.’ The words were hardly 
spoken when the headsmen reached the door. They took 
Lalo, the groomsman, and they chopped off his head in place 
of his Uncle Negul’s. 

A new and different world is entered when we follow the 
folk-poet upon the wrestling-ground of Death and Love. If 
we have judged rightly, there were songs of death before there 
were any other love songs than those of the nightingale ; but 
the folk-poet was still young when he learnt to sing of love, 
and the love poet found out early that his lyre was incomplete 
without the string of death. In all folk-poetry can be plainly 
heard that music of love and death which may be said almost 
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to have been the dominant note that sounded through the 
literature of the ages of romance. Sometimes the victory 
is given to Death, sometimes to Love; in one song Love, 
while yielding, conquers. Folk-poetry has not anything more 
instinct with the quality of intensity than is this ‘ Last. 
Request’ of a Greek robber-lover— 


When thou shalt hear that I am ill, 
O my well-beloved! he said, 
O come to me, and quickly come, 
Or thou wilt find me dead. . 
And when that thou has reached the house, 
And the great gates passed through, 
Then, O my well-beloved, the braids 
Of thy bright hair undo. 
And to my mother say straightway, 
Tell me, where is your son ? 
My s0n is lying on his bed 
n his chamber all alone. 
Then mount the stairs, O my well-beloved, 
And come your lover anigh, 
And smooth my pillow that I may 
Raise me a little high, 
And hold my head up in thy hands 
Till flies away my soul. 
And when thou seest the priest arrive, 
And dress him in his stole, 
Then place, my well-beloved, a kiss 
On my lips pale and cold ; 
And when four youths shall lift me up, 
And on their shoulders hold, 
Then shalt thou, O my well-beloved, 
Cast at them many a stone. 
And when they reach thy neighbourhood 
And by thy house pass on, 
Then, O my well-beloved, thy hair, 
Thy golden tresses cut ; 
And when they reach the church's gate, 
And there my coffin put, 
Then as the hen her feathers plucks, 
So pluck thy hair for me. 
And when my dirges all are done, 
And lights extinguished be, 
Then shall my heart, O well-beloved, 
Still be possessed of thee. 


We hardly notice the adventitious part of it—the ancient 
custom of tearing off the hair, the strange stone-casting at 
the youths who represent Charon; our attention is absorbed 
by what is the essence of the song: passion which has burnt 
itself into pure fire. Greek folk-poetry shows a blending 
together of southern emotions with an imaginative fervour, a 
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rophetic power that is rather of the East than of the South. 
No Tuscan ploughman, for instance, could seize the idea of 
the Greek folk-poet of possessing his living love in death. If 
the Tuscan thinks of a union in the grave, it can only be 
attained by the one who remains joining the one who is gone— 


O friendly soil, ; 

Soil that doth hold my love in thine embrace, 
Soon as for me shall end life’s war and toil 
Beneath thy sod I too would have a place; 
Where my love is, there do I long to be, 
Where now my heart is buried far from me— 
Yes, where my love is gone I long to go, 
Robbed of my heart I bear too deep a woe. 


This stringer of pretty conceits fails to convince us that he is 
very much in earnest in his wish to die. Speaking in the 
sincerity of prose, the Tuscan says, ‘ Ogni cosa é meglio che 
la morte.’ He does not believe in the nothingness of life. In 
his worst troubles he still feels that all his faculties, all his 
senses, are made for pleasure. Death is to him the affair of a 
not cheerful religious ceremony—a cross borne before a black 
draped bier, and bells tolling dolefully. 


I hear Death’s step, I see him at my side, 

I feel his bony fingers clasp me round ; 

I see the church’s door is open wide, 

And for the dead I hear the knell resound. 

I see the cross and the black pall outspread ; 
Love, thou dost lead me whither lie the dead ! 
I see the cross, the winding-sheet I see; 
Love, to the graveyard thou art leading me! 


Going further south, a stage further is reached in crude 
externality of vision. People of the South are the only born 
realists. To them that comes natural which in others is 
either affectation or the fruits of what the French call l’amour 
du laid—a morbid love of the hideous, such as marred the 
fine genius of Baudelaire. At Naples death is a matter of 
corruption naked in the sunlight. When the Neapolitan takes 
his mandoline amongst the tombs he unveils their sorry 
secrets, not because he gloats over them, but because the 
habit of a reserve of speech is entirely undeveloped in him, 
He dares to sing thus of his lost love— 


Her lattice ever lit no light displays. 

My Nella! can it be that you are ill? | 

Her sister from the window looks and says: 
‘Your Nella in the grave lies cold and still. 
Ofttimes she wept to waste her life unwed, 

And now, poor child, she sleeps beside the dead.’ 
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Go to the church and lift the winding-sheet, 

Gaze on my Nella’s face—how changed, alas! 

See ’twixt those lips whence issued flowers so sweet 
Now loathsome worms (ah! piteous sight!) do pass. 
Priest, let it be your care, and promise me, 

That evermore her lamp shall lighted be. 


The song beats with the pulses of the people’s life—the life of 
a people swift in gesture, in action, in living, in dying: 
always in a hurry, as if one must be quick for the catastrophe 
is coming. They are all here: the lover waiting in the 
street for some sign or word; the girl leaning out of window 
to tell her piece of news; the ‘ poor child’ who had drunk of 
the lava stream of love; the dead lying uncoffined in the 
church to be gazed upon by who will; the priest to whom 
are given those final instructions: pious, and yet how uncom- 
forting, how unilluminated by hope or even aspiration! Here 
there is no thought of reunion. A kind-hearted German 


woman once tried to console a young Neapolitan whose lover . 


was dead, by saying that they might meet in Paradise. ‘In 
Paradise ?’ she answered, opening her large black eyes; ‘ Ah! 
signora, in Paradise people do not marry.’ 

The coming back or reappearance of a lover, in whose 
absence his beloved has died, is a subject that has been made 
use of by the folk-poets of every country, and nothing can be 
more characteristic of the nationalities to which they belong 
than the divergences which mark their treatment of it. 
Northern singers turn the narrative of the event into half a 
fairy tale. On the banks of the Moldau we are introduced to 
a joyous youth, returning with glad steps to his native village. 
‘My pretty girls, my doves, is my friend cutting oats with 
you ?’ he asks of a group of girls working in the fields near 
his home. ‘Only yesterday,’ they reply, ‘his friend was 
buried. He begs them to tell him by which path they bore 
her away. It is a road edged with rosemary; everybody 
knows it—it leads to the new cemetery. Thither he goes, 
thrice he wanders round the place, the third time he hears a 
voice crying, ‘ Who is it treads on my grave and breaks the 
rest of the dead?’ ‘It is I, thy friend,’ he says, and he bids 
her rise up and look on him. She says she cannot, she is too 
weak, her heart is lifeless, her hands and feet are like stones. 
But the gravedigger has left his spade hard by; with it her 
friend can shovel away the earth that holds her down. He 
does what she tells him; when the earth is lifted he beholds 
her stretched out at full length, a frozen maiden crowned with 
rosemary. He asks to whom has she bequeathed his gifts. 
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She answers that her mother has them; he must go and beg 
them of her. Then shall he throw the little scarf upon a bush, 
and there will be an end to his love. And the silver ring he 
shall cast into the sea, and there will be an end to his grief. 
On the shores of the Wener it is Lord Malmstein who wakes 
before dawn from a dream that his beloved’s heart is break- 
ing. ‘Up, up, my little page, saddle the grey; I must know 
how it fares with my love.’ He mounts the horse and gallops 
into the forests. Of a sudden two little maids stand in his 
path; one wears a dress of blue, and hails him with the 
words: ‘God keep you, Lord Malmstein; what bale awaits 
you!’ The other is dight in red, and of her Lord Malmstein 
asks, ‘Who is ill, and who is dead?’ ‘No one is ill, no one 
is dead, save only the betrothed of Malmstein.’ He makes 
haste to reach the village; on the way he meets the bier of 
his betrothed. Swiftly he leaps from the saddle; he pulls 
from off his finger rings of fine gold, and throws them to the 
gravedigger—‘ Delve a grave deep and wide, for therein we 
will walk together.’ His face turns red and white, and he 
deals a mortal blow at his heart. This Swedish Malmstein 
not only figures as the reappearing lover; he is also one of 
that familiar pair whom death unites. In an ancient 
Romansch ballad the story is simply an episode of peasant 
life. A young Engadiner girl is forced by her father to marry 
aman of the village of Surselva, but all the while her troth is 
plighted to a youth from the village of Schams. On the road 


to Surselva the lover joins the bride and bridegroom unknown _ 


to the latter. When they reach the place the people declare 
that they have never seen so fair a woman as the youthful 
bride. Her husband’s father and mother greet her saying, 
‘Daughter, be thou welcome to our house!’ But she answers, 
‘No, I have never been your daughter, nor do I hope ever to 
be; for the time is near when I must die.’ Then his brothers 
and sisters greet her saying, ‘O sister, be thou welcome to 
our house!’ ‘No,’ she says, ‘I have never been your sister, 
nor dol ever hope to be; for the time comes when I must die. 
Only one kindness I ask of you, give me a room where I may 
rest.’ They lead her to her chamber, they try to comfort her 
with sweet words; but the more they would befriend her, the 
more does the young bride turn her mind away from this 
world. Her lover is by her side, and to him she says, ‘O my 
beloved, greet my father and my mother; tell them that 
“any i they have rejoiced their hearts, but sure it is they 

ave broken mine.’ She turns her face to the wall and her 


soul returns to God. ‘O my beloved,’ cries the lover, ‘ as 
NO. CLVII. 4 
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thou diest, and diest for me, for thee will I gladly die. Ho 
throws himself upon the bed, and his soul follows hers. Ag 
the clock struck two they carried her to the grave, as the 
clock struck three they came for him; the marriage bells 
rang them to their rest; the chimes of Schams answering 
back the chimes of Surselva. From the grave mound of the 
girl grew a camomile plant, from the grave mound of the 
youth a plant of musk; and for the great love they bore one 
another even the flowers twined together and embraced. 


Uoi, i siil timbel da quella bella 

Craschiva sii iina flur da chiaminella ; 

Uoi, i stil témbel da que bel mat 

Craschiva sii iina flur nusch muschiat ; 

Per tant grond bain cha queus dus as leivan, 
Parfin las fluors insemmel as brancleivan. 


It is a sign of a natural talent for democracy when the 
people like better to tell stories about themselves than to 
discuss the fortunes of prince or princess. The devoted lovers 
are more often to be looked for in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of a court. So it is in the ballad of Count Nello of 
Portugal. Count Nello brings his horse to bathe; while the 
horse drinks, the count sings. It was already very dark—the 
king could not recognize him. The poor Infanta knew not 
whether to laugh or to cry. ‘Be quiet, my daughter ; listen 
and thou wilt hear a beautiful song. It is an angel singing, 
or the siren in the sea.’ ‘No, it is no angel in heaven, nor 
is if the siren of the sea; it is Count Nello, my father, he 
who fain would wed me.’ ‘Who speaks of Count Nello? who 
dare name him, the rebel vassal whom I have exiled?’ ‘My 
Lord, mine only is the fault; you should punish me alone; I 
cannot live without him; it is I who have made him come.’ 
‘Hold thy peace, traitress; before day dawns thou shalt see 
his head cut off.’ ‘The headsman who slays him may pre- 
pare for me too; there where you dig his grave dig mine also.’ 
i. whom are the bells tolling? Count Nello is dead; the 
Infanta is like to die. The two graves are open; behold! 
they lay the count near the porch of the church and the 
Infanta at the foot of the altar. On one grave grows a cypress, 
on the other an orange tree; one grows, the other grows; 
their branches join and kiss. The king, when he hears of it, 
orders them both to be cut down. From the cypress flows 
noble blood, from the orange-tree blood royal; from one flies 
forth a dove, from the other a wood-pigeon. When the king 
sits at table the birds perch before him. ‘Ill luck upon their 
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fondness,’ he cries, ‘ill luck upon their love! Neither in life 
nor in death have I been able to divide them.’ The musk and 
the camomile of Switzerland, the cypress and the orange- 
tree of Portugal, are the cypress and the reed of the Greek 
folk-song, the thorn and olive of the Norman chanson, the 
rose and the briar of the English ballad, the vine and the rose 
of the Tristram and Iseult story. Through the world they 
tell their tale— 


Amor condusse noi ad una morte. 


The death of heroes has provided an inexhaustible theme 
for folk-poets. The chief or partizan leader had his comple- 
ment in the skald or bard or roving ballad-singer; if the one 
acted, turned tribes into nations, cut out history, the other 
sang, published his fame, gave his exploits to the future, pre- 
served to his people the remembrance of his dying words. 
The poetry of hero-worship, beginning on Homeric heights, 
descends to the ‘lytell gestes’ of all sorts and conditions of 
more or less respectable and patriotic outlaws and condottieri, 
whose ‘passing’ is often the most honourable point in their 
career. On the principle which has been followed—that of 
letting the folk-poet speak for himself, and show what are his 
ideas and his impressions after his own manner and in his 
own language—we will take three death scenes from amongst 
the less known of those recorded in popular verse. The first 
is Scandinavian. What ails Hjalmar the Icelander? Why 
is his face so pale? The Norse warrior answers: ‘Sixteen 
wounds have I, and my armour is shattered. All things grow 
black in my sight; I reel in walking; the bloody sword of 
Agantyr has pierced my heart. Had I five houses in the 
fields I could not dwell in one of them; I must abide at 
Samsa, hopeless and mortally wounded. At Upsal, in the 
halls of Josur, many Jarls quaff joyously the foaming ale, 
many Jarls exchange hot words; but as for me, I am here in 
this island, struck down by the point of the sword. The 
white daughter of Hilmer accompanied my steps to Aganfik 
beyond the reefs; her words are come true, for she said I 
should return no more. Draw off my finger the ring of ruddy 
gold, bear it to my youthful Ingebrog, it will remind her that 
she will ’see me never more. In the east upsoars the raven; 
after him the mightier eagle wings his way. I will be meat 
for the eagle and my heart’s blood his drink.’ One backward 
look to all that was the joy of his life—the feast, the fight, the 
woman he loved—and then a calm facing of the end. This is 
how the Norseman died. The Greek hero, who dies peaceably 
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in the ripeness of old age, meets his doom with even less 
trouble of spirit— 


The sun sank down behind the hill, 
And Dimos faintly said, 

* Go, children, fetch your evening meal— 
The water and the bread. 

Thou, Lamprakis, my brother's son, 
Come hither, by me stand, 

And arm me with my weapons, 
And be captain of the band. 
And, children, take my dear old sword 
That I no more shall sway, 
And cut the green boughs from the trees 
And there my body lay ; 

And hither bring a priestly man 
To whom I may confess, 

That I may tell him all my sins, 
And he forgive and bless. 

For thirty years a soldier, 
Twenty years a kleft was I; 

Now death o’ertakes and seizes me, 
*Tis finished, I must die. 

And be ye sure ye make my grave 
Of ample height and large, 

That in it I may stand upright, 
Or lie my gun to charge. 

And to the right a lattice make, 
A passage for the day, 

Where the swallow, bringing springtide, 
May dart about and play, 

And the nightingale, sweet singer, 
Tell the happy month of May. 


The slight natural touches—the eagle soaring against the 
sunrise, the nightingale singing through the May nights— 
suggest an intuition of the will-of-the-wisp affinity between 
nature and human chances which seems for ever on the point 
of being seized, but which for ever eludes the mental grasp. 
We thing of the ‘ brown bird’ in the noble ‘ Funeral Song’ of 
one who would have been a magnificent folk-poet had he not 
learnt to write and read—Walt Whitman. 

Our last specimen is a Piedmontese ballad composed prob- 
ably about a hundred and fifty years ago, and still very 
popular. The Chevalier Nigra ascertained the existence of 
eight or more variants. A German soldier, known in Italy 
as the Baron Lodrone, took arms under the house of Savoy, 
in whose service he presently died. ‘In Turin,’ begins the 
ballad, ‘counts and barons and noble dames mourn ‘cr the 
death of the Baron Lodrone.’ The king went to Cuneo to 
visit his dying soldier; drums and cannons greeted his 
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approach. He spoke kind words to the sick man: ‘ Courage, 
thou wilt not die, and I will give thee the supreme command.’ 
‘There is no commander who can stand against death,’ 
answered the baron. Now Lodrone was a Protestant, and 
when the king was convinced that he must die, he exhorted 
him to conversion, saying that he himself would stand his 
sponsor. Lodrone replied that that could not be. The king 
did not insist ; he only asked him where he would be buried, 
and promised him a sepulchre of gold. He answered— 


Mi lasserii pér testament 

Ch ’a mi sotero an val d’ Liiserna, 
An val d’ Liiserna a m sotraran 
Dova | me cir s’arposa tan ! 


He does not care for a golden sepulchre, but he ‘leaves for 
testament’ that his body may lie in Val Luserna, ‘ where my 
heart rests so well!’ ‘The valley of Luserna was the seat of 
the Vaudois faith in the ‘alpine mountains cold,’ watered 
with martyr blood only a little while before Lodrone lived. 
To read these four simple lines after the fantasia of wild or 
whimsical guesses, passionate longing, unresisted despair, 
insatiable curiosity, that death has been seen to create or 
inspire, is like going out of a public place with its multiform 
and voluble presentment of men and things into the aisles 
of a small church which would lie silent but that unseen 
hands pass over the organ keys. 
EVELYN MARTINENGO CESARESCO. 


Arr. III.—Palestine West of the Jordan. 


The Survey of Western Palestine— 
Memoirs of the Topography, Orography, Hydrography, and 
Archaology. In Three Vols. By Captain C. R. Conver, 
R.E., and Captain H. H. Kircuener, R.E. Edited, with 
Additions, by E. H. Parmer, M.A., and Watrer Besant, 
M.A. (Palestine Exploration Fund.) London, 1881-1883. 


Tae interest of the civilized world centres in Palestine. Jews, 
Christians, and Mohammedans all meet there on ground com- 
mon to all in the depth and earnestness of the sympathies 
and feelings of veneration excited by its contemplation. It 
was the country in which the patriarchs roamed with their 
vast flocks and herds ; it was the promised land of the chosen 
people s there we can reverently trace the footsteps of our 

ord and His apostles; its holy city was sacked by Roman 
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armies ; thither in the early centuries of the Christian era, 
primitive pilgrims dragged their weary feet to the Holy 
Sepulchre ; there the battles of the Crusades were fought, 
and Richard Coeur de Lion met Saladin; Napoleon traversed 
it with his troops, marking his path with fire and sword; 
there, too, hundreds of earnest travellers have, in the midst 
of many privations, striven to read the solemn lessons the 
very stones teach. 

We have no lack of literature dealing with the Holy Land. 
There are countless volumes of travels discussing it from every 
point of view. Those whose learning has given them the 
right of speech, and of a respectful, if not a grateful, hearing, 
have written voluminously upon its history and its mysteries. 
Modern tourists, too, who have spent a few days in the country, 
have complacently given their lucubrations to the world under 
the pleasing impression that they would then be numbered 
amongst the great explorers of the nineteenth century. Travels 
in Palestine have frequently formed the groundwork for a con- 
fession of the author’s faith, and have served little purpose 
other than that of a ‘testimonial to his own piety.’ Through 
the dreary mass of letters relating to Palestine, we may, how- 
ever, search in vain for solid and important information on its 
geography, topography, and archeology. Reland’s ‘ Pales- 
tina’ is certainly invaluable, and contains a mass of re- 
search of which later writers have freely availed themselves ; 
but it has long been a reproach to our literature that 
we should have chiefly to consult a work written early in 
the eighteenth century on questions so vital as those which 
the study of Biblical history has brought into prominence. 
Dr. Robinson’s ‘Biblical Researches’ must always be of 
the greatest use to all students of Scripture, but it forms 
really little more than an introduction to such a subject. Of 


- modern works it is necessary to mention oaly those which are 


the result of the research and exploration of Stanley, Renan, 
Porter, Sepp, Tristram, Thomson, Macgregor, and Guérin. 
They are all beyond praise. The so-called Biblical encyclo- 
pedias, and compilations of that class, are little more than 
mere réchauffés of Reland, Robinson, and the other writers 
whose names we have already mentioned. They do not per- 
haps profess to be very original, but it has been remarked 
with justice that their popularity and utility would not be 
diminished if the authors of the articles were to acknowledge, 
succinctly, the source from whence the greater part of their 
information has been borrowed. 

Notwithstanding the voluminous character of the literature 
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of the Holy Land, it is a singular fact that until within the 
last few years there were few parts of the world about which so 
little was definitely known. There was, it is true, an abun- 
dance of theories as to the probable sites of cities, and other 
spots around which hallowed memories were gathered. 


- Learned conjecture had been rife enough. Religious enthu- 


siasm had marked the country for its legitimate field. Pious re- 
flection had occupied the mind and the time of some explorers, 
while picturesque scenery and romantic legends had engrossed 
others. The need for reliable information concerning its 
physical characteristics had been widely felt for years, and 
various societies were formed in the early part of this century 
for the purpose of its exploration. Their spasmodic efforts 
were, however, for the most part, as fruitless as the societies 
themselves were short-lived ; and, in 1865, when the Palestine 
Exploration Fund was formed, the state of our topographical 
knowledge was significantly shown by the fact that ‘of the 
six hundred and twenty-two names of places in Palestine, west 
of the Jordan, mentioned in the Bible, approximately one- 
third only had been identified, and this after the careful 
journeys of Dr. Robinson, who added so many to the list of 
recovered sites.’ 


It was found impossible to lay down the boundaries of the tribes ; 
the track of the ancient roads had never been made out; and he who 
would try to follow the marches of Joshua, or the wanderings of David, 
or the route of an invader, in the maps of Berghaus, Kiepert, or Vande- 
velde, soon gave up the task as hopelessly impossible. In geology we 
were in ignorance of almost every detail. In natural history the field 
had been worked only by Roth and Tristram. In archeology hardly 
anything had been done.* 


It is difficult to estimate too highly the importance of a 
thorough and exact physical knowledge of Palestine. Apart 
from the scientific value of all real exploration, in this case 
the deepest interest of all who value Biblical research and 
scriptural knowledge is excited. It is only by a systematic 
survey of the arenas of the world’s conflicts that we can truly 
appreciate the magnitude of the scenes there enacted ; and, in 
the same way, no mere book-learning can aid scriptural in- 
struction and Biblical explanation so much as a practical and 
enlightened exploration of ‘the lands of the Bible.’ In the 
— of the original prospectus of the Palestine Exploration 

und— 


* Memoirs, vol. i. p. 3. 
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No country should be of so much interest to us as that in which the 
documents of our faith were written, and the momentous events they 
describe enacted. At the same time no country more urgently requires 
illustration. The face of the landscape, the climate, the productions, the 
manners, dress, and modes of life of its inhabitants, differ in so many 
material respects from those of the Western world, that without an accu- 
rate knowledge of them it is not too much to say the outward form and 
complexion of the events and much of the significance of the records 
must remain more or less obscure. Even to the casual traveller in the 
Holy Land the Bible becomes, in its form, and therefore to some extent 
in its substance, a new book. Many an allusion which hitherto had no 
meaning, or had lain unnoticed, starts into prominence and throws alight 
over a whole passage. It is not to be expected that the modes of life 
and manners of the ancient Israelites will be revealed by any discovery 
of monuments in the same fulness as those of the Egyptians and Assy- 
rians have been. But still, information of value cannot fail to be obtained 
in the process. Much would be gained by obtaining an accurate map of 
the country; by settling disputed points of topography; by identifying 
ancient towns of Holy Writ with the modern villages which are their 
successors ; by bringing to light the’remains of so many races and gene- 
rations which must lie concealed under the accumulation of rubbish 
and ruins on which those villages stand; by ascertaining the course of 
the ancient roads; by the discovery of coins, inscriptions, and other 
relics—in short, by doing at leisure and systematically that which 
has hitherto been entirely neglected, or done only in a fragmentary 
manner by the occasional unassisted efforts of hurried and inexperienced 
travellers. Who can doubt that if the same intelligence, zeal, knowledge, 
and outlay were applied to the exploration of Palestine that have been 
recently brought to bear on Halicarnassus, Carthage, Cyrene—places 
without a single sacred association, and with little bearing on the Bible— 
the result would be a great accession to our knowledge of the successive 
inhabitants of Syria—Canaanite, Israelite, Roman ? 


The limits of the present survey of Palestine west of the 
Jordan are the Nahr el Kasimiyeh or Litany River on the 
north, and the Wady es Seb’a on the south, while the eastern 
and western boundaries are the Jordan Valley and the Medi- 
terranean Sea. This extent of country includes the southern 
part of Phoenicia,, and nearly the whole of Galilee ; all 
Samaria and the greater part of Judea: from Dan to Beer- 
sheba. The area surveyed covers 6040 square miles. Seven 
years were occupied by work in the field, and two more were 
spent in preparing for publication. It is impossible to over- 
estimate the importance of the results achieved. The method 


employed was the same throughout the whole course of the 
survey— 

A camp having been established, the points suitable for trigonometrical 
stations were visited, and stone cairns six to ten feet high were built. 
In some cases conical piles of brushwood bound to a pole were substituted, 
and when possible the dome of a small sacred building was used. The 
cairns and domes were whitewashed. From ’Ain es Sultin and some 
subsequent camps small mirrors were used for flashing signals between 
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the observing parties. The stations selected were visited by observing 

rties, and all other stations visible from them observed by a seven-inch 
theodolite, three rounds of angles being taken. The cairns were pulled 
down, and the instrument placed over the centre, where a broad arrow 
had been cut on a rock or on a large stone. The cairns were rebuilt over 
this centre after the observations had been completed. The trigono- 
metrical angles having been taken, a round of angles, read to minutes 
only, was next taken, including every prominent object within eight or 
ten miles, such as village-towers, domes, trees, river or valley junctions, 
hill-tops, and other objects distinctly recognizable.* 


When the observations had been concluded, some days were 
allowed for calculation and plotting, and the triangulation 
was scored from calculations of the lengths of lines. 


The round of angles to visible objects was plotted on the sheets, and a 
number of points were fixed by the intersection of the directions deter- 
mined by the angles from three or more trigonometrical stations. Tracings 
of these points were then prepared, the ground within a radius of eight 
or ten miles from camp (or less in difficult country) being divided between 
the surveyors. The members of the party then proceeded separately to 
sketch in the detail of the allotted portion by means of interpolation with 
the prismatic compass, taking angles to the points fixed by the theodolite. 


The surveyors found little difficulty in getting good stations, 
and the main obstacle was the mirage in summer, which 
sometimes interfered with the accuracy of the observations. 
Cairns, too, were occasionally destroyed, and this delayed the 
work, while in the Jordan Valley the stormy weather made 
the work of observing very difficult. The two bases measured 
were one near Ramleh, and a second as a check on the trian- 
gulation in the Plain of Esdraelon. Heights were obtained 
in four ways—by levels, by vertical angles, by the mercurial 
barometer, and by the aneroid barometer. Astronomical ob- 
servations were made, with the object of keeping a check on 
the triangulation, but were not found to be so accurate. 
Meteorological observations were also taken so long as the 
instruments lasted, but the rough journeys gradually reduced 
the number of these, and the constant change of station 
rendered the observations less valuable. 

There are few cities which have more interest for the 
Biblical student than the capital of Phenicia. Its vast 
antiquity, its imposing wealth and grandeur in the days of 
its prosperity, and the solemn tale of other times which its 
remains now tell to us, all justify the attention which it has 
received from antiquarians, historians, and explorers. Hero- 
dotus places the foundation of Tyre, the modern Es Siar, in 


* Memoirs, vol. i. p. 29. 
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the year 2750 3.c., and the mentions made of it in the 


Bible are a sufficient proof of its size and importance in very 


ancient days. In the books of Joshua it is spoken of as a 
strong city. David and Solomon were supplied with choice 
wood, precious metals, and skilled workmen, by Hiram, king 
of Tyre. Ahab married the daughter of a Tyrian king. It 
was the magnificence of Tyre which attracted Shalmaneser, 
who laid siege to it about the year 721 B.c., when, although 
he cut off the water supply from the city, it held out for five 
years, water being obtained from wells sunk within the walls. 
Its subsequent grandeur and magnificence are beautifully 
described in the twenty-seventh chapter of Ezekiel. Later, 
Nebuchadnezzar besieged it for nineteen years, and it is con- 
jectured that it then became tributary to Persia, since a con- 
tingent of Tyrian ships formed part of the fleet of Xerxes 
when he undertook the invasion of Greece. Its conquest by 
Alexander, in the year 332 b.c., was a terrible disaster; 
after a seven months’ siege the city was taken by the clever 
stratagem of uniting the island to the mainland by means of 
an artificial isthmus, which enabled the besiegers to storm it 
in force. Thirty thousand of its inhabitants were sold into 
slavery, and the prosperity of the city was for a time destroyed. 
In the time of Augustus, however, it was again famous, and 
Strabo (xvi. 2-23) records its renown as a seaport— 


The city of Tyre is the most considerable and the most ancient in all 
Phenicia. It rivals Sidon in grandeur, celebrity, and antiquity, as is 
attested by numerous mythological traditions; for if, on the one hand, 
poets have spoken more of Sidon (Homer, in fact, does not mention Tyre 
at all), on the other, the foundation of her colonies, both in Libya and 
Iberia, as far as the Columns, raises the glory of Tyre far higher [than 
that of Sidon]. Both have been of old, and still are, very famous and 
flourishing. to the title of mother-city of the Phenicians, they may 
each pretend to it. Sidon, situated on the mainland, possesses a fair 
harbour hollowed out by nature; but Tyre, entirely enclosed upon an 
island, is built very much like Aradus. It is joined to the mainland by 
a mole, constructed by Alexander when he besieged the city. It has two 
ports—the one closed, the other open; the latter is called the Egyptian 
port. It is said that the houses are built in more stages than at Rome ; 
therefore, on account of the earthquakes it has experienced, the town has 
had a narrow escape of being destroyed ; it also received great damage at 
the siege by Alexander. But it surmounted all these misfortunes, and 


’ was able to repair its losses, partly by navigation, in which the Pheeni- 


cians in general have at all times surpassed other nations, and partly by 
their purple, for the Tyrian purple is acknowledged to be the best; the 
fishing (for this purpose) is carried on not far off. Tyre possesses, besides, 
everything necessary for dyeing. It is true that the workshops of so 
many dyers make residence in the city incommodious, but it is to the 


‘skill of her workmen in this branch of industry that the city owes her 
- wealth. The kings of Syria left Tyre her independence, and she obtained 
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a confirmation of liberty from the Romans at the price of certain light 
conditions. The Tyrians worship Hercules very devoutly. Their mari- 
time power is attested by the number and grandeur of their colonies. 


Pliny tells us Tyre gave birth to Carthage. Jercme speaks 
of Tyre as in his day ‘nobilissima et pulcherrima,’ and 
Antoninus Martyr, writing in a.p. 570, says, ‘ Tyrus civitas 
habet homines potentes, vita pessima, tanta luxuria, quanta 
dici non potest.’ 

Such is the history of Tyre in the past. But what remains 
of the prosperity of Tyre now? Where are the skilled seamen 
and the ships which were renowned throughout the world ? 
Its very ruins have been destroyed, and the remains of its 
ancient greatness are very scanty. ‘ Aqueducts, a Christian 
basilica, and a few displaced columns make up,’ says Renan, 
‘all that remains of one of the most populous cities of an- 
tiquity.’ The existing ruins, indeed, consist of the walls, the 
ancient harbours, and the cathedral. Many of the stones 
have been taken away as building materials to Acre, and other 
places, and the sand hills have entombed all the more archaic 
architectural beauties. The masonry of the existing walls 
seems to be of the Crusading period, and similar to that of 
Arstf and Ascalon—of small, friable, sandy limestone, joined 
by very strong cement, and bonded together by ancient 
columns. The present port of Tyre is the old Sidonian port ; 
it is so much filled up by sand and other alluvial deposits 
that it only affords anchorage for some small craft, and the 
old Egyptian port is almost entirely obscured. 

The ancient site of the city is a question which has attracted 
considerable attention. It is now acknowledged by many 
authorities that it originally stood on the islands and reefs 
which were separated from the mainland by a channel filled 
up by the mole which Alexander the Great constructed. It 
is reasonably conjectured that the two original islands were 
in the early Phoenician period connected artificially in a 
similar manner. There seems, however, to be little evidence 
to support the theory, which has been accepted by many 
without question, that the island was at one time larger than 
it is now, and that a great part of it has been submerged 
by earthquakes. Renan aptly compares an attempt to find 
Phenician remains below the accumulation of rubbish which 
now exists, to a search in Marseilles for the original Phocian 
settlement. The city of the Crusaders lies several feet below 
the existing débris; below it are what remain of Moham- 
medan and of early Christian Tyre ; and beneath this mass of 
rubbish Tyre of the Phenicians, if any of it still remains, 
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lies. The site of the temple of Melkarth is certainly one of 
the great topographical difficulties connected with Tyre. The 
Tyrian sun-god, who is presumably identical with the Hercules 
of classical mythology, was a pagan deity of vast antiquity, 
and was, perhaps, a mere transformation of the Syrian 
Moloch. The recent explorations of the Palestine Fund have 
discovered the existence at Tyre of a small Moslem shrine 
dedicated to the prophet Mashuk, and Professor Palmer,* in 
the volume containing his interpretation of the Arabic Name- 
lists, says— 


The word Ma’shiik means ‘beloved.’ It is needless to say that no 
prophet of the name exists in either Mohammedan or Christian hagiology. 
The word is probably a survival of the ancient title of the deity, to whom 
the shrine was dedicated ; namely, the Tyrian Hercules, Baal Moloch, or 
Melkarth, worshipped under the Egyptian name of Mi-amun or Memnon, 
‘the Beloved of Ammon,’ to whom, as Lucian distinctly tells us, an 
Egyptian temple existed at Tyre. The name may be compared with 
that of Abraham, Khalil Allah, ‘the Friend of Allah;’ and with that of 
the Cretan Zeus, called by the Greeks Meilichios, who is also identified 
with this deity. 


M. Renan thinks that the first Canaanite establishments 
were upon the largest of these islands, and that there they 
built a temple to the Supreme God, considered a protector of 
the city, whom they called Melkarth. It is now suggested 
that the Christian church at the south-east angle of the 
modern town, which is mentioned by Renan, may stand on 
the site of this famous temple. We are significantly told that 
from the site of the cathedral (which probably replaced the 
older basilica, said to hold the bones of Origen), a clear view 
is obtained of the great centre of sun-worship, Mount Hermon. 
It is, too, a well-ascertained fact that Christian churches 
were frequently built on the sites of heathen temples, and 
examples of this custom exist in Rome, Constantinople, and 
Jerusalem. 


In the case of Tyre we find, lying within the crusading building, various 
enormous granite shafts, two being double, with diameters of three feet 
six inches, the length of the blocks being twenty-six feet. Such mono- 
liths are entirely unlike any work of the Crusaders, and the rude marble 
bases and capitals lying in the ruins are too small to have been placed in 
connection with them. The shafts must have been employed as* piers 
from which the vault-ribs sprung, and would have had a clumsy and un- 
suitable appearance even then in contrast with the small masonry and 
delicate mouldings of the Gothic structure. The material of these huge 
shafts is a fine red granite, which must have come from Egypt; and the 
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Crusaders are little likely to have imported such stones, as they were 
always on bad terms with the Egyptian Saracens. Such monoliths are, 
however, still to be found at Jebeil (Byblos), and in other Phenician 
towns, and it seems far more probable that the Phcenicians, who by reli- 
gion and commerce were so intimately connected with the Egyptians, 
would have brought the pillars to adorn their great temple, which no 
doubt faced the rising sun on_a line not far different from that of the 
orientation of the Christian basilica.” 


One of the most famous sights of Tyre is the Kabr Hiram, 
the so-called tomb of the great Tyrian king, although there is 
nothing whatever to connect it in any way with him. The 

asantry have no such tradition, and have long since for- 
gotten that once famous monarch. It must indeed, however 
reluctantly, be admitted that there is no evidence to associate 
it with the contemporary of Solomon, and both Robinson and 
Guérin heard the name pronounced as Kabr Hairan. The 
monument is, however, of such undoubted antiquity, and is so 
imposing an object, that it always attracted much attention, 
until at length M. Renan made important excavations in 
its vicinity. Although these did little to solve the problem of 
its existence, they, at any rate, proved that remains which 
may be called Canaanite exist here. His researches, indeed, 
prove that were more extensive excavations conducted here 
and in other of the environs of Es Sir, they would certainly 
yield a rich harvest of Greco-Roman and, probably, a few 
Pheenician remains. But, as in the case of Jerusalem, the 
vicissitudes through which the city has passed have been too 
numerous and too eventful to leave room for hope that 
even in the custody of the sand much now lies belonging to 
the times of Alexander or of Hiram. 

The village of Banias is of engrossing interest to the 
Christian, as the place where our Lord revealed Himself to 
His disciples ; and to the antiquary, by reason of its historic 
associations. Of the ancient town of Panium—the Cesarea 
Philippi of Herod, who erected a temple here in honour of 
Augustus Philip, tetrarch of Trachonitis, and, having en- 
larged it, changed its name—little now remains. Beyond a 
mass of débris, some round Roman arches, several columns 
and fragments of columns, nothing is left to mark the spot 
upon which the magnificent temples and palaces of Herod 
and Agrippa stood. This is, however, still one of the most 
paryent 2 places in Palestine. An immense spring which 

ere gushes out of a cave, called Mighiret Ras en Neb’a, is one 
of the sources of the Jordan. The village itself is situated in 


* Captain Conder, ‘ Quarterly Statement,’ 1881, p. 83. See too ‘Heth and 
Moab,’ p. 90. 
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a small plain at the junction of two wadies. It is completely 
surrounded and shut in by trees of all sorts, and looks remark- 
ably green and lovely, while the crusading castle of Subeibeh 
towers above it. The rushing stream, falling over cascades, 
tearing through thickets, and almost hidden by the thick 
foliage, makes the air cool and pleasant. High up, on a 
ledge of rock, is the little Moslem sanctuary to El Khudhr, the 
Arab counterpart of our national hero St. George. The late 
Professor Palmer says* of this myth, ‘El Khudhr, “‘ the green - 
old man,”’ is a personage who occurs in Mohammedan legends, 
and is identified sometimes with Elias and sometimes with 
St. George.’ t 

The fortifications on the eastern side of the town, the north 
and west sides of which are naturally defended by the river, 
and the south by a deep valley, consist of a wall with three 
large square towers, protected by a broad and deep ditch, 
which was probably filled with water. Another tower defended 
the bridge over the river, and on the northern side, where the 
water was not so deep. All the fortifications are of large 
drafted stones, and appear to be crusading work. They are 
very probably the remains of the citadel alluded to by William 
of Tyre, which resisted the siege of Nir ed din, Prince of 
Damascus. The town has no Old Testament history. It is, 
however, mentioned, under the name of Caesarea Philippi, 
twice in the New Testament (Matt. xvi. 13; Mark viii. 27). 
Agrippa gave it the name of Neronias, and Titus held public 
spectacles here at which the captive Jews were compelled 
to fight. Few places in Palestine have been so frequently 
described. Josephus speaks of it. Eusebius records a legend 
relating to it, and says (bk. vi. chap. 18) that not only was 
the woman cured of an issue of blood (Luke viii. 48), a native 
of this place, but that her house was shown in the city to 
his day. 

At the gate of her house, on an elevated stone, stands a brazen image 
of a woman on her knees, with her hand stretched out before her, like 
one entreating. Opposite to this was another image, of a man erect, of 
the same material, decently clad in a mantle, and stretching out his hand 


tothe woman. This, they say, is a statue of Christ, and it has remained 
even to our times, so that I myself saw it when in the city. 


Of modern travellers it is only necessary to refer to the 
accounts of Burckhardt, Newbolt, Robinson, and Guérin. 
The history of the Crusades is greatly elucidated by the 
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facts attested by the Palestine Exploration Fund. Many 
crusading castles have been planned and described with 
singular minuteness, and a mass of invaluable archeological 
details collected respecting them. Thus, the accounts of 
Hinin, Banias, Belfort, Toron, and Safed are all peculiarly 
interesting. These can only be mentioned here very briefly. 
(1) Kula’t Hanin, which is situated in an indentation of 
the Jordan Valley, defended the communications from Tyre to 
Banias. It is difficult to trace the history of the place in 
crusading times, although it was apparently then known as 
Chateau Neuf, and was probably built about the same time as 
the Castle of Toron. The remains consist of a large court- 
yard, surrounded by walls defended with towers; but it is 
impossible to assign them to any date, since the solid 
masonry of the Crusaders must have been very much destroyed 
and afterwards repaired by Saracenic workmen, and their work 
has also been ruined and mixed up with the original work. 
Robinson identifies Hinin with the ancient Beth Rehob or 
Rehob (Num. xiii. 21; Judges xviii. 28; 2 Sam. x. 6,8). We 
know that the Danites came to Laish, ‘ that is by Beth Rehob,’ 
and Laish has been identified with Tell el Kady, which is close 
by Hinin. Again, we are told that the spies searched the land 
‘unto Rehob as men came. to Hamath,’ and the direct road to 
Hamath lies through the Wady et Teim. Again, Sepp says— 


Two and a half hours’ journey to the north of Kades lies the celebrated 
Hinin ; on our way, one of the Haroseth Haggoim, or Gentile cities, 
from which in Christ a great light shall spring up (Matt. iv. 15). 
Hinin lies 2500 feet above the level of the sea; it is the ancient capital 
of Jabin, the Hanana of the ‘ Notitia dignitatum,’ where the ‘ equites 
sagitarii indigene’ lay (Reland, 230), and proves itself, by its foundation 
of unhewn masonry, one of the oldest works built by human hands. 


(2) Kula’t Subeibeh, or Kula’t Nimriid, the crusading castle 
of Banids is situated, as we have already seen, above the 
village, on the crest of a narrow rocky ridge, with deep 
valleys on the northern and southern sides. This is one of the 
finest and best preserved ruined castles in Galilee, measuring 
1450 feet from east to west, by an average of 360 feet from 
north to south. It is about 1} miles east of the village, and 
stands nearly 1500 feet above it. Most of the masonry, 
still remaining, appears to be crusading work. Lieutenant 
Kitchener,* writing from the spot says— 


The walls are defended by round towers, and are built of drafted 


* ‘Quarterly Statement,’ 1877, p. 173 
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stones with the bosses left rough, having a good many mason’s marks, 
There seems to have been an earlier tower at the north-west angle, built 
of much larger stones, with the faces hammer-dressed, and without 
mason’s marks. Some of the stones are double drafted ; in this portion 
there are the remains of an undoubted pointed arch, thus limiting the 
date of the most ancient portion. 


Robinson * gives a most exhaustive account of the fortress, 
and ascribes it to a very early date. He thinks that the 
Saracens and Crusaders made no additions to it, but patched 
up a few portions of it, where it was necessary for defence, 
leaving all the rest as they found it. He regards it as 
‘one of the most perfect specimens of the military archi- 
tecture of the Pheenicians, or possibly of the Syro-Grecians.’ 
Nothing is known of the history of the place before the time 
of the Latin kingdom, and the histories of that period always 
speak of it as Subeibeh. Such of the Arabic inscriptions 
as have been read, too, only reach back to the beginning of 
the thirteenth century, and have been conjectured to refer to 
the restoration of the castle. The place must, however, 
have always been of importance, since its situation commands 
the pass from the Hileh, and the plains of the Jordan, over 
Hermon to Damascus and the East. Thomson suggests its 
identification with the Baal Hermon of Judges iii. 8, and 
1 Chron. v. 23, and the Jews seek here the grave of Iddo the 
seer (2 Chron, ix. 29, xii. 15, xiii. 22). They also take a 
domed ‘ Wely ’ to the north of the town, called Mesed et Ter, 
for the place where Abraham received the promise that his 
seed should be more numerous than the stars of heaven, and 
where he offered up his sacrifice (Gen. xv.) It is certainly 
greatly to be wished that excavations could be made here. 
They could hardly fail to yield a rich harvest. 

(3) Kula’t esh Shukif, the crusading castle of Belfort, is a 
scarcely less interesting ruin. It stands on the top of a 
narrow rocky ridge, which descends precipitously over 1000 
feet on the east to the Litany River. It is a little over two 
miles from the curious rectangular bend in that river which 
takes the stream to the Mediterranean instead of the Dead 
Sea. Down a steep slope to the west lies the village of 
Arnin, from which the castle took its name in Arabic 
histories. The site of the town of Beaufort is conjectured 
to have been a plateau on the top of the ridge to the south 
of the castle; and when the Templars acquired the place by 
purchase in 1260, they appear to have built an outwork at 
the southern extremity. This was, however, destroyed by 
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the Sultan el Melek ed Dhahir Bibars in 1268, and only a 
few foundations of this building are still traceable. With 
the remains are now mixed up Arabic work built by the 
Emir Fakhr ed Din in the seventeenth century, when that 
prince rebelled against the Sultan, and tried to hold the 
castle against the forces of the Pashas of Acre and Damascus. 
The ruins are assigned to the twelfth century, and, although 
there can be little doubt that the fortress existed before the 
time of the Crusades, there is no earlier historical notice of it. 

(4) The ruins of Kula’t Tibnin, the crusading castle of 
Toron, the earliest of all crusading fortresses, stand on a small 
round hill to the north-east of the village of Tibnin. The 
hill itself occupies a commanding position on a ridge separated 
on the north and south from the surrounding country by deep 
valleys with steep sides. The castle protected the country as 
far north as the River Kasimiyeh, and kept the district between 
Safed and Tyre free from incursions. The history of the 
castle must here be told in a few words. It was probably 
founded by Hugh St. Omer, Lord of Tiberias, about 1104 a.p., 
and took its name Toron from an old French word meaning 
a small isolated hill. It was afterwards given to a titular 
knight, and it is recorded that Humphrey de Toron was 
raised to the rank of constable by Baldwin III. Saladin took 
the castle immediately after the battle of Hattin in 1187, and 
it was for a long time occupied by the Saracens. The Sultan 
Mu’adh-dhem dismantled it in 1219, but it was rebuilt in 1229, 
and became a source of dispute between the Teutonic knights 
and the heirs of Philip de Montfort. The Emperor Frederick 
II. gave it—then known as Turo-Militum—to Eleonore de 
Montfort, and granted to the Teutonic knights in compensation 
a revenue charged upon the dues of the port of St. Jean 
d’Acre. The existing ruins are, for the most part, traceable 
to the time of Dhaher el Omer, who rebuilt the castle during 
his revolt. Speaking of the village of Tibnin, which is now 
inhabited by about 450 Metawileh and 250 Christians, 
Captain Conder * says— 

This site ‘is identified by Benjamin of Tudela with an ancient Tim- 
natha. It appears to be the Tamena of the hieratic MS. called ‘ Travels 
ofa Mohar.’ Benjamin of Tudela places the tomb of Samuel the Just 
here, perhaps the same sacred place now called Neby es Saddik, half a 
mile north-east of Tibnin. In 1561 a.p., Gerson of Scarmela mentions 


here two marble pillars over the supposed tomb of Shamgar (Judges 
iii. 31). Uri of Biel (1564 a.p.) writes the name of the place Timnin. 


* ‘Memoirs,’ vol. i. p. 96. 
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(5) In El Kila’h or Kila’t Safed,* which lies much further 
to the south, is readily recognized the crusading castle of 
Safed, although, with the exception of the vaults and 
entrances to cisterns, little crusading architecture now re- 
mains. The ruins are for the most part Arab, and are con- 
jectured to be those of the castle that Dhaher el ’Amr built 
here when he defied the Sultan. It is thought probable, 
however, that excavations here would bring to light eru- 
sading remains. The Castle of Safed was built by King 
Fulke, about 1140,+ and William of Tyre mentions it as the 
place where Baldwin III. fled after his defeat in 1157. 
Saladin took it about the same time as Toron, and it was 
destroyed by El Melek el Mu’adh-dhem in 1220, to prevent its 
falling into the hands of the Christians. In 1240, however, 
it passed into their possession after the treaty with the Sultan 
Jsmail of Damascus, by which Kula’t esh Shukif and Tiberias 
were also ceded. ‘The Templars rebuilt the castle, but a few 
years after its completion it was taken (1266) by El Melek 
ed Dhahir Bibars. A great part of the castle was afterwards 
destroyed by an earthquake. 

Much light is thrown upon the history of the Crusades by 
the archeological details which have been collected and placed 
at the disposal of the student. This period of history has 
hitherto been comparatively little studied, and these materials 
would properly form an introduction to an exhaustive account 
of the momentous events of the crusading epoch, which have 
now been divested of much of the halo of romance that has so 
long surrounded them, and have been invested instead with a 
vivid reality. 

In Tell el Kady we have a striking instance of the Arabic 
reproduction of the old Hebrew name—the Arabic Kédy 
being the exact equivalent of the Hebrew Dan.{ The place 
is also noteworthy, since two streams rising there to- 
gether form the largest source of the Jordan; while as the 
site of the Dan of Joshua and Judges, and of the still more 
ancient Lesem or Laish, it is of engrossing interest to the 
Biblical student. This was one of the two chief seats of 
Jeroboam’s idolatry, and here one of the golden calves was 
set up. ‘From Dan to Beersheba’ was, too, the almost pro- 
verbial expression used to denote the whole length of the 
Promised Land. The mound is of great size, broad and low 
on the northern side, and rather steeper on the south. It is 


* ©Memoirs,’ vol i. p. 248. t * Marin Sanutus,’ p. 166. 
} Name-lists, p. 34. 
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situated about a mile south of the slopes of Hermon, and is a 
prominent object from the plain.* On the summit are some 
slight ruins, which are the only apparent remains of the city 
of Dan. Tristram’s description of the place is very graphic— 


On the higher part of the mound to the south ruined foundations can 
still be traced, where tradition places the Temple of the Golden Calf. 
Nature’s gifts are here poured forth in lavish profusion, but man has deserted 
it. Yet it would be difficult to find a more lovely situation than where 
‘the men of Laish dwelt, careless, quiet, and secure—a place where there 
is no want of anything that is in the earth’ (Judges xviii. 10). Here, too, is 
what is considered the source of the Jordan. On the west side of the mound 
an impenetrable thicket of oaks, oleanders, and reeds entirely conceals the 
shapeless ruins, and beneath tlem burst forth the ‘lower springs’ of 
Jordan, a wonderful fountain like a large bubbling basin, the largest 
spring in Syria, and said to be the largest single spring in the world, 
where the drainage of the southern side of Hermon seems to bave found 
a collective exit. Full-grown at birth, at once larger than the Hasbany, 
which it joins, the river, here called Leddain, perhaps from ancient Dan, 
dashes through an oleander thicket.t 


Among the hills to the southward, upon the top of a lofty 
ridge on which grows a cluster of terebinths, oaks, and laurels, 
stand the remains of an ancient temple, possibly a Jewish 
synagogue, now known as Khirbét Belit. The undoubted 
antiquity of these ruins, proved by a testimonial written upon 
their face by the hand of time, is a sufficient indication of 
the desirability of their systematic excavation. Renan { 
suggests that the temple was dedicated to Magna Dea Celestis, 
or Venus, or at least to some goddess, and believes that the 
buildings belong to the Ptolemaic or Seleucide period. At 
the present time 


The remains of sixteen columns are apparently in situ. Some of them 
still bear an architrave. If the building was originally uniform, it would 
have been formed of a double colonnade of twelve columns, the inter- 
columnar distance varying from six to eight feet. The whole was sur- 
rounded by a wall at a distance of seven feet. The columns and 
architrave form a total height of 14’ 6”.§ 


The discoveries made by M. Renan during the excavations _ 


conducted by him at Khirbét Umm el ’Amitd were of great 


importance, since they brought to light many remains of an 


Egypto-Phenician character, and connected many of the 
buildings with a period earlier than the conquest of Alexander, 
when Greek art began to spread in Syria and Palestine. Some 
of the ruins, however, undoubtedly belong to the Greek period. 


Memoirs,’ vol. i. p. 140. + ‘ Bible Places,’ p. 280. 
Mission en Pheenicie,’ p. 686. § ‘Memoirs,’ vol. i, p. 171. 
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The columns from which the place takes its name, ‘ The 
Mother of Columns,’ are situated at the western extremity of 
the city, and from three Phcenician inscriptions found here 
by M. Renan, the history of the place has been carefully 
worked out. The conclusions drawn from these are chiefly : 
(1) that the city whose ruins are now called Umm el ’Amiid 
was one of three formerly called Laodicea, and was still 
flourishing in the Greek period ; (2) that in Phoenicia, under 
the successors of Alexander, Pheenician inscriptions were still 
made, and the old Phenician religion was preserved ; and (3) 
that the language was the pure old Canaanite without Aramaic 
admixture. The place was also known as Medinet el Turan 
or Medinet el Taharan or Tuhran es Sham, and it is suggested 
that the first of these names may be a survival of mdds 
Tupiov, and that the place is the real Alexandroskéné. 
Renan fixes the destruction of the city during the interval 
between the decadence of the Seleucide and the estab- 
lishment of the Roman power, since there are no monu- 
ments of the Roman period, and the place is not even men- 
tioned by Strabo. Guérin suggests that the ancient name 
(before Laodicea) was Hammon, and seeks to identify it with 
the Hammon of Joshua xix. 28, since the name ‘the God 
Hammon’ occurs in one of the inscriptions. 

Among the identifications suggested for some of the neigh- 
bouring ancient sites are: ’Akka (St. Jean d’Acre) is un- 
doubtedly the Accho of the Old Testament, enclosed within 
the limits of the lot of Asher, but never taken by the people 
(Judges i. 31), and the Ptolemais of Strabo. The ruins now 
known as Khirbét Danian, which are situated two miles east of 
Ras en Naktrah, are suggested as the site of Dan-jaan—‘ Dan 
in the Wood’ (2 Sam. xxiv. 6). Again, Kh Abdeh (east of 
Ez Zib) is identified with Abdon, a city in the tribe of Asher 
given to the Gershonites (Josh. xxi. 30; 1 Chron. vi. 74). In 
Ez Zib is recognized Achzib (Josh. xix. 29; Judges i. 31), and 
Yerka may possibly be Helkath (Josh. xix. 25). Again, Kulat 
Kurein was the crusading Castle of Montfort. 

The wall, of which the ruins yet remain at the village of 
El Jish, was doubtless the same as that built by order of 
Josephus to defend Gischala, with which place the modern 
village is identical beyond a doubt. There are still to be 
seen here a large number of well-dressed stones, several 
sarcophagi ornamented with conventional bands; while 
columns, capitals, and bases of a synagogue lie scattered 
about the village. Near the village are the remains of another 
synagogue, of which the bases of three columns, and the stone 
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doorpost of the southern entrance are in situ. A Hebrew in- 
scription was found upon one of the fallen columns, which is 
supposed to have been written by some Jew who came to 
lament over the ruins. 

Kades, generally accepted as the Kedesh Naphtali, or 
Kedesh in Galilee, of Josh. xix. 37-39, and xxi. 27, 82, is 
remarkable as containing some of the finest architectural 
remains to be found in Galilee. A Corinthian capital, a 
number of elaborately ornamented sarcophagi, a succession 
of Roman works, consisting of (1) a masonry tomb 384 ft. 4 in. 
square ; (2) a platform bearing four sarcophagi; and (3) a 
building called el ’Amarah, the remains of the Pagan Temple 
of the Sun (so-called), divide the interest of explorers. Kedesh 
was a city of refuge, and Barak was a native of the place, with 
which is also associated the death of Sisera. It was one of 
the places taken by Tiglath Pileser (2 Kings xv. 29). 

The two beautiful synagogues at Kefr Bir’im have frequently 
been visited and described, and are remarkable as indicating, 
from their character, where the Jewish or Galilean region 
commences. They are so fully developed, and the Hebrew 
inscriptions upon the doorposts are sufficiently clear to leave, 
as Renan tells us, no room for doubt. 


Classical edifices are rare, but the Judaism of the first centuries of our 
era, or, perhaps, of the later Asmoneans, have left here monuments of 
their own kind. At Kefr Bir’im, at Jish, at Nebratein, these ruins of 
synagogues are accompanied by Hebrew inscriptions; at Keistin by Greek 
inscriptions. We know that after the ruin of Jerusalem, Judaism con- 
tinued to flourish in Upper Galilee. . . . We should, I believe, be finally 
led to assign them to the time of Septimus Severus; but perhaps some 
of them have witnessed the struggles of rising Christianity. Is it not 
strange that this branch of archeology, from all points of view the most 
‘interesting, that which we may call ‘evangelical archeology,’ on which 
excavations at Tell Hum or Tell Minyeh would cast so much light, has 
yet to be entirely created? How can Christianity, which will expend 
millions to erect a temple, leave that soil untouched beneath which are 
lying monuments associated with the most august and most sacred 
souvenirs ? * 


On the summit of a hill called Tell Harrah, a little more 
than two miles south-east of Kades, are the remains of an 
ancient city, which Wilson and Guérin seek to identify with 
the long-sought-for Hazor of Naphtali; while Robinson, on the 
other hand, contends that Kh Khureibeh, two miles to the 
south-east, is the true site. The arguments adduced by 
Robinson are, briefly, that 


* «Mission en Pheenicie,’ p. 772. 
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The Hazor of Naphtali was obviously the Hazor of Jabin, who gathered 
many kings togetheragainst Joshua to the watersof Merom, the present lake 
of the Hileh, but was discomfited by that leader, and Hazor burned with 
fire. This account presupposes that Hazor lay in the vicinity of the lake; 
and Josephus says expressly that it ‘lay over the lake Semechontis,’ as he 
names it. At a later period another Jabin of Hazor oppressed Israel, 
whose armies were discomfited by Deborah and Barak. Thesame Hazor, 
apparently, was fortified by Solomon. We read further that under Pekah, 
King of Israel, ‘ Tiglath Pileser, King of Assyria, came and took Ijon, and 
Abel-beth-Maacah, and Janoah, and Kedesh, and Hazor, and Gilead, and 
Galilee, all the land of Naphtali, and carried them captive to Assyria.’ 
Tiglath Pileser came from the north, and Ijon, Abel, Kedesh, and Gilead 
are mentioned in the order in which they are known to lie, from north to 
south. Hence arises a very strong presumption that Hazor, being 
mentioned next to Kedesh, was not far distant from it towards the south. 
This again is strengthened by the enumeration of the fenced cities of 
Naphtali in the reverse order, from south to north, viz., ‘Hammath, 
pM and Chinnereth, and Adamah, and Ramah, and Hazor, and 
edesh.’ 


Robinson did not visit Khurbét Harrah, which is certainly 
not a little remarkable, since every one of these arguments 
applies with much greater force to Tell Harrah than to Tell 
Khureibeh. Its position is one of great strength, overhanging 
the lake; and a strong enclosure, now three-fourths destroyed, 
surrounded the tell. This was flanked, according to Guérin, 
by several square towers, constructed, like the wall itself, of 
great blocks, rudely squared, and lying one upon the other 
without cement. 

Of the ruined synagogues of Keisiin and Nebratein little of im- 
portance now remains except that at the former place is a stone 
with a Greek inscription, which has been deciphered by Renan; 
and at the latter the lintel at the entrance bears an inscription 
in Hebrew and a representation of the seven-branched candle- 
stick, similar to the well-known one on Titus’s arch at Rome. 
The remains of the ancient synagogue at MeirOn are, however, 
in very fair preservation, coming next to Kefr Bir’im in that 
respect. The village also contains a number of rock-cut 
tombs, including the traditional tombs of Rabbi Hillel and his 
thirty-six companions, and those of Rabbi Shammai and of 
Rabbi Simeon Ben Jochai; the latter of which is so much 
venerated that pilgrimages are still made to it. 

The village of Meirén (says Renan) is a veritable reliquary of Jewish 
antiquities. It possesses the best preserved Jewish necropolis that I have 
ever seen. Perhaps the Judaism which one touches at this spot is the 
Talmudic Judaism, which made the name of Tiberias so celebrated. The 


strange mystery which surrounds these schools, which one is accustomed 
to see only through the cloud of scholasticism, is here a little dissipated. * 


* «Mission en Pheenicie,’ p. 780. 
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Among the other ancient sites of this part of Galilee are 
Diblath, or Diblah, mentioned in Ezek. vi. 14, as if at one of 
the extremities of the land of Israel. Again, Vandevelde sug- 
gests that Beit Lif is identical with Heleph (Josh. xix. 38). Iron 
(Josh. xix. 38) is recognized by Thomson in Yarin. Ahlab 
(Judges i. 31) was afterwards known as Gush Chaleb or El 
Jish. Robinson identified Rameh with Ramah (Josh. xix. 36); 
and the explorers of the Palestine Fund suggest that Kefr 
‘Anin is the Hannathon of Josh. xix. 14. Again, Sepp 
suggests that Teitaba is the place from which Elijah received 
his patronymic of the Tishbite. 

Lower Galilee is peculiarly rich in sacred and historic asso- 
ciations. The river Kishon rises in Samaria, west of Tabor 
(near El] Mezrah), and the length of its course to the sea is 
twenty-three miles. It receives numerous tributary streams, 
and thus drains a large tract of country, including the plains 
of Esdraelon, and the Buttauf, the highlands of Nazareth, and 
the ridge of Carmel, eventually falling into the Bay of Acre, 
near Haifa, the Hepha of the Talmud. The plains of Palestine 
are geographically of great importance; and since we must 
search there for the great battlefields of Jewish history, their 
topography is of peculiar value in elucidating many disputed 
points in the sacred narrative. The fertile plain of the Buttauf 
was the territory of Zebulon, and was familiar to Josephus as 
the plain of Asochis. Among the memorable spots to be found 
here, upon a steep summit of the hills to the north of the 
plain is Jefat, representing the fortress of Jotapata, which 
was defended by Josephus against the Romans ; and was pro- 
bably identical with the Gotapata of the Talmud, and the 
Judapeth of the Mishna.* Khtrbét Kana, a ruined Arab 
village, on a low spur of Jebel Kana, just above the Buttauf 
plain, was, in crusading times, identified with Cana of Galilee, 
and was shown as such to the Christians of the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries. Dr. Robinson, too, agreed with this 
view. The scene of one of our Lord’s earliest miracles is, 
however, still in dispute, no less than three localities being 
suggested for it, viz., Khirbét Kana, Kefr Kenna—a flourishing 
Christian village at the foot of the Nazareth hills, on the road 
to Tiberias—and, now, ’Ain Kinah—a spring near the little 
village of Reineh, on the road leading to Tabor, and only a 
mile and a half from Nazareth. The village Rummaneh is 
identified with the Rimmon of Zebulon. Again, El Meshhed, 
possibly identical with Giltah-hepher, is noteworthy as the 
reputed birth and burialplace of the prophet Jonah. In 

* Reland, ‘ Pal.,’ p. 816. 
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Seffarieh, a large village which lies a little to the south, above | 
the Buttauf, on a spur of the hills, we have the remains of the 
medieval fortress of Sepphoris, and the Roman Diocesarea, 
the traditional birthplace of the Virgin. Schwartz proposes 
to identify the small village of Seminieh with the Simonias 
of Josephus, and, in accordance with the Talmud, also with 
the Shimron of Josh. xix. 15. 

The picturesque character of the Nazarene range has excited 
the universal admiration of travellers, while the peculiarly 
sacred memories which cluster round this secluded village 
have naturally called forth the veneration of Christian pilgrims 
from the earliest ages of that era. 


It is (says Stanley) one peculiarity of the Galilean hills, as distinct from 
those of Ephraim or Judah, that they contain or sustain green basins of 
table-land just below their topmost ridges. . . . Such is Nazareth. Fif- 
teen gently rounded hills ‘ seem as if they had met to form an enclosure’ 
for this peaceful basin; they rise round it like the edge of a shell to guard 
it from intrusion. It is ‘a rich and beautiful field’ in the midst of 
these green hills—abounding in gay flowers, in fig-trees, small gardens, 
hedges of the prickly pear ; and the dense rich grass affords an abundant 
pasture. . . . The village stands on the steep slope of the south-western 
side of the valley. . . . From the crest of the hills which thus screen it, 
especially from that called Nebi-Said, or Ismail, on the western side, is 
one of the most striking views in Palestine; Tabor, with its rounded 
dome, on the south-east; Hermon’s white top in the distant north ; Car- 
mel and the Mediterranean Sea to the west; a conjunction of those three 
famous mountains probably unique in the views of Palestine: and in the 
nearer prospect, the uplands in which Nazareth itself stands, its own 
circular basin behind it ; on the west, enclosed by similar hills, overhang- 
ing the plains of Acre, liesthe town of Sepphorieh . . .; on the south, and 
south-east, lies the broad plain of Esdraelon. . . , These are the natural 
features which for nearly thirty years met the almost daily view of Him 
who ‘ increased in wisdom and stature’ within this beautiful seclusion.* 


One of ‘the heights of Nazareth possesses an interesting 
tradition. Near the village is a precipice, 950 feet high, rising 
to the east of the narrow pass which leads to the plateau on 
which Nazareth stands. This precipice has been shown from 
the twelfth century downwards as that over which the Jews 
would have thrown our Lord, and was called Saltus Domini 
(John of Wirtzburg, 1100 a.p.), and Leap of our Lord (Sir 
John Maundeville, a.p. 1822). The plateau extends a mile 
and a half north from this precipice, gradually falling 140 feet 
towards Nazareth.t En Nasirah is the capital of this dis- 
trict, and has a Caimacam or lieutenant-governor, and a Kadi 
or judge. The houses are built up the sides of the hill, which 


* ‘Sinai and Palestine,’ ch. x. t ‘ Memoirs,’ vol. i. p. 263. 
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rises to the north-west of the town. This place has been 
greatly extended and improved during the last twenty years, 
and now has a population of about 6000. It is divided into 
three quarters, viz., Haret el Latin (the Roman Catholic 
quarter), Haret er Ram (the Greek quarter), and Haret el Islam 
(the Moslem quarter). The only antiquities found here were 
rock-cut tombs and bell-mouthed cisterns ; and, with the excep- 
tion of remains of a crusading church, still to be seen beneath 
the foundations of the monastery of the Franciscans, and a 
grotto known as ‘ The Virgin’s Kitchen,’ which seems to have 
been noticed as early as 700 a.p., by Arculphus, as the House 
of the Virgin, nothing is now known to remain of ancient 
Nazareth. 

The bold headland of Carmel, which, it is now found, con- 
sists of a ridge with light parallel ranges on either flank, is 
wild and uncultivated, except round the two villages of ’Esfia 
and ed Daliech. The highest point is ’Esfia, 1,742 feet above 
the sea, and the most remarkable el Mahrakah (‘ the place of 
burning’). The name of this height is probably due to its 
having been the scene of Elijah’s sacrifice, and this view has 
been strengthened by the recent discovery of a well near at 
hand (Bir el Manstrah), which was probably the source 
whence the water with which the prophet saturated the altar 
was procured. The only sources hitherto suggested were the 
sea or the river Kishon, both some distance off. 

East of the Buttauf extends the basaltic plateau called el 
Ahma (‘the inaccessible’), rising 1700 feet above the Sea of 
Galilee (Bahr Tubariya). The lake itself, which was also 
called the Sea of Chinnereth or Chinneroth, and the Lake of 
Gennesaret, or Tiberias, is twelve and a half miles long, by 
seven and a half in its greatest width. The level is now 
known to be 682°5 feet below the Mediterranean. Among the 
principal sites on the western shore of the lake we can un- 
doubtedly recognize Chorazin, in Kerazeh, which lies to the 
north, and is about two and a half miles from the shore. 
These ruins, which occupy a rocky hill, 900 feet high, consist 
of basaltic stones, a few foundations and walls of houses, and 
the remains of a synagogue. On the shore below lies Tell 
Him, the identification of which with Capernaum is one of 
the most hotly contested questions of Scripture topography. 
If it be Capernaum, the synagogue, of which the remains 
still exist, must undoubtedly have been that built by the 
Roman centurion (Luke vii. 4, 5), and is one of the most sacred 
places on the face of the earth. ‘It was in this building that 


our Lord gave the well-known discourse in John vi., and it 
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was,’ say the explorers, ‘not without a certain strange feel- 
ing that on turning over a large block we found the pot of 
manna engraved on its face, and remembered the words, 
‘‘Tam that bread of life. Your fathers did eat manna in the 
wilderness, and are dead.”’’ 


At the northern extremity of the town two remarkable tombs were 
found, constructed with limestone blocks below the surface of the ground, 
which must have been a work of great labour, as the hard basalt on the 
surface had first to be cut away ; the other, a rectangular building, capable 
ef holding a large number of bodies, which is above ground, and appears 
to have been whitewashed within and without. It is possibly this descrip- 
tion of tomb to which our Lord refers in Matt. xxiii. 27, where He com- 
pares the Scribes and Pharisees to ‘ whited sepulchres,’ beautiful in out- 
ward appearance, but within ‘full of dead men’s bones ;’ a similar 
building may also have been the home of the demoniac at Gergesa.* 


Khirbét Minia, which is situated on the shore of the lake, 
at the north end of the plain of Gennesaret, is, on the other 
hand, identified with Capernaum by Robinson, Macgregor, 
and Conder.t 

Tubariya, the ancient Tiberias, founded by Herod Antipas, 
contains amongst its ruins many granite blocks and columns, 
a large basin of polished granite from Upper Egypt, and a 
block of black basalt, on which a hunting scene is rudely 
carved. According to the Rabbis, the city was built on the 
site of Rakkath; and, according to Jerome, on that of Chin- 
nereth (Josh. xix. 85). No trace ofeither name has, however, 
been discovered. Tiberias submitted to Vespasian, and its - 
inhabitants consequently lived in comparative peace. It has, 
since the second century, been the central point of Jewish 
learning, and both the Mishna and the Gemara were compiled 
here. Under Constantine a bishop of Tiberias was appointed. 
Justinian rebuilt the walls of the city. The castle passed 
from the Crusaders into the hands of Saladin, and the greater 
part of the buildings, both old and new, were thrown down by 
an earthquake in 18387. 

Among the ancient sites which may here be enumerated 
in conjunction with their modern representatives are Adamah 
(Josh. xix. 86) and the village of Damieh, west of the Sea of 
Galilee ; Jabneel (Josh xix. 88), and the ruin of Yemma, south- 


* ‘Memoirs,’ vol. i. p. 417. 

+ The question of the identification of Capernaum may be found treated at 
length by Tristram, ‘ Land of Israel,’ pp. 428-434 ; by Macgregor, ‘ Rob Roy on 
the Jordan,’ ch. {xxi.; by Conder, ‘ Tent Work in Palestine,’ pp. 182-190; by 
Robinson, ‘Biblical Researches,’ pp. 348-360; by Stanley, ‘Sinai and Pales- 
tine,’ p. 384; by Kitchener, ‘ Quarterly Statement, 1877; ’ by Colonel Wilson, 
‘Recovery of Jerusalem ;’ and by Thomson, ‘The Land andthe Book,’ pp. 352-356. 
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west of the Sea of Galilee; Magdala (Matt. xv. 39), and the 
village of el Mejdel, north of Tiberias. Again, Zaanaim 
(Judges iv. 11), following the reading of Bizaanaim in the 
Talmud and the Targums, possibly is the present village 
Besstim, west of the Sea of Galilee. 

In the Talmud the name Bitzaanaim is rendered Agnia di Kadesh, 
the ‘ Basin of Kadesh’ (Josh. xix. 33, and Tal. Jer. Megilla 70a). This 
indicates the meaning of the name Bitzaanaim to be ‘ Marshes,’ and the 


more exact form of the word survives in the name ’Ayiin el Busis, ‘Springs 
of the Marshes,’ close to Besstim.* 


Hummam Tubariya is recognized as the site of the Biblical 
Hammath, mentioned by Josephus as having thermal springs. 
Iksil is the Chesulloth of Josh. xix. 18, and the Xaloth of 
Josephus, and the Chasalus of the ‘Onomasticon.’ Again, 
Irbid is recognized as the Arbela of 1 Maccab. ix.2. The plain 
of Arbela is also frequently mentioned in the Talmud. The 
ruined synagogue there is attributed to Rabbi Nitai, who is 
mentioned in the ‘Mishna’ as a native of Arbela, and who lived 
circa 200 B.c.; and, if we accept this tradition, thisis certainly 
one of the oldest of the synagogues of Palestine. 

‘South-east of Nazareth rises the rounded summit of the 
famous Tabor, on which are to be seen the ruins of a for- 
tress and of three chapels, and other remains, probably of 
crusading origin. Tabor was a frontier city to the tribes 
of Issachar and Zabulon (Josh. xix. 22). Here Barak 
assembled his troops, and here, too, the brothers of Gideon 
were slaughtered. The tradition which places the Trans- 
figuration on Mount Tabor is certainly as old as St. Jerome, 
although the Pilgrim of Bordeaux assigns that event to the 
Mount of Olives. Inthe year 326 Helena built a church on the 
hill; and Antoninus Martyr, towards the end of the sixth 
century, mentions the existence of three churches in com- 
memoration of the three tabernacles. Later, there were three 
monasteries dedicated to our Lord, Moses, and Elias. The 
place was attacked by the Saracens, and the buildings were 
destroyed. In a.p. 1212, a fortress was erected on the moun- 
tain; but by a.p. 1288 the place was entirely in ruins. We 
can thus historically assign the ruins on the summit to the 
Jewish, Byzantine, Crusading, and Saracenic periods; but 
so great is their present confusion, that it is very difficult 
to date any portion of them. It is contended that the battle 
in which Sisera was defeated was not fought at Taanach, 
or Megiddo, but near Mount Tabor, where Barak camped 
(Judges iv.). The plain south-west of the hill near Endor 


* ‘Memoirs,’ vol. i. p. 365. 
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is fixed as the probable scene of the conflict. This is of 
peculiar interest, since it indicates the probability of the 
battle of Barak and Sisera being locally identified with, and 
strategetically very similar to, the great battle of Napoleon 
when the Turks were driven into the same treacherous 
marshes on the banks of the Kishon, in which the horsemen 
of Sisera perished more than twenty-three centuries before. 
Few places in Palestine are of more general interest for 
the student of the Bible than the ancient Canaanite city, 
Megiddo. Its site is generally placed at Lejjim, which is 
undoubtedly the ancient Leggio, a place well known in the 
fourth century, and with which there is nothing whatever 
to connect Megiddo historically. Khtrbét Mujedda (‘the 
ruin of the cropped or cut-off-place,’ and possibly ‘the grazing 
place,’ or place cut down by sheep) near Beisan, however, fits 
well both the Egyptian accounts and the Biblical accounts 
of the battle of Tabor, already referred to, when the 
kings are said to have fought ‘in Taanach by the waters 
of Megiddo,’ and again (Psa. Ixxxiii. 9), to have ‘ perished in 
En-dor.’ Several other passages of the Bible connect Megiddo 
with the neighbourhood of Jezreel and Bethshean, and the 
identification of Ibleam (2 Kings ix. 27) at Yebla, and of 
Gur at Khirbét Kara, also agree with this view.* In the 
death of Josiah, King of Judah, and ruler apparently of the 
greater part of Palestine, Megiddo may be said to have 


witnessed the closing scene of the history of the Jewish 


monarchy; for this event was followed by the defeat of Necho, 
at Carchemish, the siege of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar 


' (2 Chron. xxxv., xxxvi.), and the captivity of the children of 


Judah. Again, as the ‘place called in the Hebrew tongue 
Armaggeddon’ (Rev. xvi. 16), it is of the greatest importance 
to the student of prophecy. The site of Jezreel, the well- 
known capital of Ahab’s kingdom, has always been recog- 
nized in Zer’in, now a miserable village; and it is a curious 
fact that the modern Arabic exactly corresponds with the old 
Hebrew name. The place was known to the Crusaders, and 
in the middle ages was called Stradela, Zarzin, and Gerin. 
The present village stands at the north extremity of a long 
ledge, terminating in steep cliffs, forming parts of the chain 
of Mount Gilboa, east of the plain of Esdraelon. The knoll 
on which the village is built is bare and rocky: none of 
the buildings are apparently very ancient, but numerous 
cisterns and scattered sarcophagi lying on the hill-side mark 


* But see on this disputed question ‘ Memoirs,’ vol. ii. pp. 90-99, and ‘ Quarterly 
Statement, 1881,’ p, 232. 
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the antiquity of the site. The view over the plains from 
Beisan on the east to Carmel on the west, and from the 
Samaritan hills on the south to the mountains of Galilee 
on the north, is fine and extensive. No vineyards now exist, 
but rock-cut wine-presses to be seen east of the village 
may possibly mark the site of Naboth’s vineyard (1 Kings 
xxx. 1). The ‘fountain in Jezreel’ (1 Sam. xxix. 1) is very 
probably the fine spring ’Ain el Meiyiteh (‘the dead spring ’) 
north of the village, rising between black basalt boulders. 
The Valley of Jezreel is famous as the general scene of one 
of the most graphic episodes of Hebrew history—Gideon’s 
victory over the Midianites; although we are as yet unable to 
follow the topography of the pursuit east of the Jordan, and 
it is only possible to say that the pursuit extended from some 
point below Jezreel to the mountains east of Jericho. North 
of Jezreel are the small mud hamlets, Sdlam, Endor, and 
Nain, remarkable as representing, respectively, Shunem 
(Josh. xix. 18), Endér (Josh. xvii. 11; 1 Sam. xxviii. 7), and 
Nain (Luke vii. 7). At Solam, which stands on a slope 
near the foot of Jebel ed Duhy, no special marks of antiquity 
have been observed, except the mounds on which the modern 
houses were built. Above the village of Endor, on the east, 
there are some small caves in the side of the hill, which 
is of soft limestone. None of them, however, appear very 
ancient, and some certainly have been excavated, probably in 
search of soft chalk for mortar. Beisin is now a miserable 
hamlet of some sixty mud cabins, standing, together with the 
adjacent ruins of the ancient city, on the south side of Nahr 
Jalid, just where the great valley of Jezreel drops down by a 
rather steep descent to the level of the Ghor, which is here 
from two to three miles broad. The abundant supply of 
water from the four large brooks which pass through Beisan, 
and the naturally exuberant fertility of the soil, combined to 
make the site of the ancient city one of the first in Palestine. 
The present Beisén admittedly represents the Bethshean, or 
Bethshan of the Old Testament, which lay within the borders 
of Issachar, but belonged to Manasseh. When Saul and his 
three sons were slain on the adjacent mountains of Gilboa, 
the Philistines brought and fastened their bodies to the walls 
of Bethshan ; and it was thence that they were taken by the 
men of Jabesh Gilead, who ‘went all night,’ and carried 
away the bodies to their own city and burned them, and 
buried their bones. The city received the name Scythopolis 
after the exile, under the Greek dominion. The origin of the 
name has never yet been decided, but it is supposed that 
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a colony of Scythians settled here, and Herodotus relates that 
during the reign of Psammetichus, the contemporary of 
Josiah, the Scythians made an incursion through Palestine 
into Egypt. Reland and other authorities, on the other hand, 
regard Scythopolis as derived from the name Succoth, but 
Guérin thinks it very unlikely that so important a place 
should have been named from one comparatively unknown and 
insignificant, and says that it was not the habit of the Greeks 
to engraft foreign names into their compound words without 
translation, and that since the Greek and Latin name for 
Succoth was Scene, the composite thence resulting would 
have been Scenopolis. The same authority suggests that the 
term Scythians, as here used, applied to the rude barbarians, 
as the nomadic tribes who inhabited the Ghor would naturally 
be considered and described by the Greeks. In the time 
of Judas Maccabezus, Beisan was certainly known as Scytho- 
polis, and was not then a Jewish city, although some Jews 
dwelt there. Again, Josephus mentions Scythopolis as being 
on or near the northern border of Galilee. It was, too, 
the largest city of the Decapolis, and the only city of that 
district lying on the west of Jordan; and here Alexander 
Jannzus had his interview with Cleopatra. In the crusading 
epoch, again, it was known both as Scythopolis and Bethshan. 
The extensive ruins which are still to be seen here are 
divided into three sections by two streams, viz.: (1) The 
southern section, containing the modern village built entirely 
of mud, the hippodrome now almost covered up, the Theatre 
el Akad, the best preserved specimen of Roman work in 
Western Palestine, the ruined mosque Jamia’ el Arba’in 
Ghuzawi (the mosque of the forty warriors), which was, 
according to Tristram, originally a Greek church, and ancient 
exterior walls; (2) The central division, including the fortress 
Tell el Hosn, a natural mound, artificially strengthened 
by scarping the sides, trapezoidal in shape, and originally 
strengthened, at least on the west and south, with a colon- 
nade apparently rectangular, and numerous ruins; (3) the 
northern section beyond the stream, but within the walls, 
including the church, of which the apses, pointing eastward, 
alone remain, tombs which are structural and covered with 
domes but of rude workmanship the Himmam (‘the hot 
bath’), a reservoir which was originally filled by the aqueduct 
called Kanat el Hakeiniyeh (‘the wise man’s aqueduct’) 
which was supplied from the Nahr Jalid (Goliath’s river). 
The Gilboa range, which bounds the valley of Jezreel on the 
south, forms the watershed between the Kishon basin and the 
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Jordan valley. It runs northward, and reaches its highest 
point in Jebel Abu Madwar (1648°5), which stands 1420 feet 
above the plain, and 1520 feet above the valley. The range is 
often called Jebel Fuki’a, and the village of that name, which 
stands on the top of a spur, may possibly be identical with 
Aphek, where the Philistines encamped before attacking Saul 
on Mount Gilboa; although ’Arraneh, a small mud village on 
the plain, conjecturally identified with the Rangan of Josephus, 
is also suggested as the site of their camp. ‘he site of Beth- 
abara is of interest as probably that of our Lord’s baptism, 
and, as such, has been eagerly sought. The discovery of 
Makhadet ’Abara, one of the principal northern fords of the 
Jordan, is of considerable importance in deciding this question, 
since it fits the necessary conditions much better than the 
traditional site—the Judean Bethany. The word Bethabara 
(‘house of the crossing over,’ or ‘ford ’) is singularly repro- 
duced in the present Makhadet ’Abara (‘ford of the crossing 
over’), the Arabic and Hebrew roots, and, consequently, the 
meaning of the name, being identical in both languages. This 
ford, too, is only twenty miles distant from Kefr Kenna, per- 
haps the most probable site of Cana of Galilee, so that the old 
difficulty of the distance between the two places having been 
traversed in a single day is disposed of. Again, the road to 
the land of Bashan, which lies on the other side of Jordan, 
and was the Bathania of the time of Christ, passes through 
Bethabara, and this, it is suggested, may account for the 
reading Bethany contained in some of the oldest MSS. 

This part of Palestine is one in which the events of Bible 
history crowd so thickly upon one another that almost every 
square mile possesses a multitude of sacred and historic asso-’ 
ciations. It is impossible even to enumerate many of these 
spots within the limits of the present article. The topography 
of Samaria and Judea is, indeed, a subject of such magnitude 
that it does not readily lend itself to compression. Few, 
perhaps, are prepared to deny that the most important re- 
sults of the survey are those which directly facilitate Biblical 
exegesis by elucidating the topography of Scripture, and the 
gains to Biblical archeology due wholly, or in part, to the 
recent Survey, will naturally form its chief claim to im- 
portance in the eyes of Christendom. Of these, a few only 
can here be mentioned. 

On Mount Gerizim stood, according to the Samaritan tra- 
dition, a town called Bethel, which is mentioned under its old 
name, Luz, in the chronicle. Curiously enough the heaps of 
stones, which lie around the Samaritan place of sacrifice on 
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Gerizim, are styled Kharbét Lézeh. The Crusaders believed 
this to be the Bethel at which Jeroboam set up one of the 
golden calves; the other, as we have already seen, being 
erected at Tell el Kady. As the traditional scene of the 
reading of the law, Mount Ebal and Mount Gerizim, separated 
from each other by the narrow vale of Shechem, possess a 
vivid interest. 


It may be remembered that, in accordance with the commands of 
Moses, the Israelites were, after their entrance in the promised land, to 
‘ oo >the curse on Mount Ebal, and the blessing on Mount Gerizim. 
‘This was to be accomplished by a ceremonial in which half the tribes 
stood on the one mount and half on the other; those on Gerizim respond- 
ing to and affirming blessings, those on Ebal curses, as pronounced by 
the Levites, who remained with the ark in the centre of the interval.’ It 
is hardly too much to say of this natural amphitheatre that there is no 
other place in Palestine so suitable for the assembly of an immense body 
of men within the limits to which a human voice could reach, and where 
at the same time each individual would be able to see what was being 
done. The recesses in the two mountains, which form the amphitheatre, 
are exactly opposite to each other; and the limestone strata, running up 
to the very summits in a succession of ledges, present the appearance of a 
series of regular benches. A grander sight can scarcely be imagined than 
that which the reading of the Law must have presented: the ark, borne 
by the Levites, on the gentle elevation which separates the waters of the 
Mediterranean from those of the Dead Sea, and ‘all Israel and their 
elders, and officers, and their judges’ on this side and on that, ‘ half of 
them over against Mount Gerizim, and half of them over against Mount 
Ebal,’ covering the bare hillsides from head to foot.* 


At the south-east corner of the plateau, on the summit of 
Mount Gerizim, is fixed, according to the tradition of the 
Samaritans, the place where Abraham offered up Isaac, and, 
at the foot of the northern slope of the hill, is a very pretty 
cemetery called El Amud, which, it is suggested, with some 
degree of probability, was ‘the pillar that was in Shechem,’ 
where Abimelech was made king (Judges ix. 6); and with the 
Oak of Moreh, near which Abraham built his first altar to the 
Lord after entering the Promised Land, and Joshua set up a 
great stone (Josh. xxiv. 26). Nabltis, the ancient Shechem, 
one of the cities of refuge, is a long narrow town, for the most 
part, stone built. The spot it occupies is unrivalled in Pales- 
tine. It is situated at the narrowest part of the valley, with 
Mount Ebal rising on the north, and Mount Gerizim on the 
south; but, since it stands in the middle of the pass, it is 
easy of access from the Jordan country on the east, and from 
the sea-coast on the west. The principal buildings in the 
town are the mosques.. Of these seven still remain, of which 


* Lieut.-Col. Sir C. Wilson, ‘Quarterly Statement, 1873,’ p. 67. 
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one, Jamia’ Hizn Ya’ktb; standing immediately outside the 
town on the south-west, and originally a chapel, is tradition- 
ally the site of Jacob’s mourning when the coat of Joseph 


was brought him. Another (Jamia Oulad Ya’kib el’Asherah), 
in the north-east corner of the town, appears to be the site 
mentioned in the journey of St. Paul as containing the tombs 
of the sons of Jacob (Acts vii. 6). About one and a half miles 
east of Nabliis, on the edge of the plain of Mukhnah, which 
possibly represents the Biblical Asher-ham-Michmethah, east 
of (or ‘ before ’) Shechem (Josh. xvii. 7), is Bir Ya’kib, Jacob’s 
Well, standing on the piece of ground he purchased from the 
Shechemites. The following account of a visit to this spot 
possesses great interest— 


The state of Jacob’s Well is, doubtless, well known to the majority of 
your readers, even to those who have not themselves visited the Holy 
Land. It has again and again been described by the many writers on 
Palestine, and all have mentioned their disappointment that instead of 
finding any semblance to a well, or anything which could recall the inter- 
view of our Lord with the woman of Samaria, they have merely found a 
dark irregular hole amid a mass of ruins in a vaulted chamber beneath 
the surface of the ground. I have shared this disappointment on many 
previous visits to Nablis, and again as, a fortnight ago, we stood beside 
the spot, it was with great regret that we were so utterly unable to picture 
before us the scene so graphically described by the Evangelist. We had 
clambered down into the vault, and were vainly attempting to peer into 
the dark hole amid the heaps of stones and rubbish, when we chanced to 
notice, a few feet from the opening, a dark crack between the stones, 
Fancying that possibly it might be another opening of the well, we re- 
moved some stones and earth, and soon were able to trace part of a carved 
aperture in a large slab of stone. Deeply interested at finding this, we 

eared away more earth and stones, and soon distinguished the circular 
mouth of the well, though it was blocked by an immense mass of stone. 
Calling to aid two men who were looking on, with considerable labour we 
at length managed to remove it, and the opening of the well was clear. It 
is impossible to describe our feelings as we gazed down the open well, and 
sat on that ledge on which, doubtless, the Saviour rested, and felt with 
our fingers the-grooves in the stone caused by the ropes by which the 
water pots were drawn up.* 


On the hill of Samaria, the large and flourishing village of 
Sebustieh now stands. Its position is peculiarly commanding. 
The hill rises between 400 and 500 feet above the open valley 
on the north, and is isolated on all sides but the east. On 
the summit is a flat plateau, on the east of which is the 
village. From a knoll west of the village a fine view is 
obtained as far as the Mediterranean. The only important 
remains are a colonnade of the time of Herod, and a crusading 


* The Rev. C. W. Barclay, ‘ Quarterly Statement, 1881,’ p. 212. 
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church—a fine structure—the traditional place of burial of 
St. John the Baptist. Among other neighbouring ancient sites 
Abel Meholah (Judges xii. 22) is identified, by its distance 
from Scythopolis (Beisan) with “Ain Helweh. Beth Shemesh, 
a place in the lot of Issachar (Josh. xix. 22), may, perhaps, 
be connected with ’Ain esh Shemsiyeh in the Jordan Valley; 
and Taanath-Shiloh (Josh. xvi. 6) would seem to be the ruin 
of Ta’na, seven English miles north of Yantin (Janoah). Ety- 
mologically, at any rate, Tirzah, once the capital of Israel, and 
the place where the kings of Israel were buried, but of the 

sition of which we have no indication in the Bible, is 
identical with Teidsir, a small village, which still possesses an 
appearance of antiquity. The identification of Antipatris, a 
frontier town of Judea, with Ras el ’Ain has been confirmed 
by Sir Charles Wilson ; and the distances of that place from 
Lydda and Cesarea, given in the Antonine and Jerusalem 
Itineraries, have been found to correspond with those to Ras 
el Ain. ‘Gilgal of Nations’ (Josh. xii. 23) is conjecturally 
fixed at Jiljilieh, a large mud village in the maritime plain; 
while Gilgal, a town in the mountains, near Bethel, is re- 
cognized on somewhat scanty evidence in Jiljilia, a large 
village on the top of a hill in the division of Beni Zeid, 
which belongs to the Mutasseriflik of Jerusalem. Again, 
Taiyibeh, a large Christian village in a conspicuous position 
in the division Beni Salim, is, from its distance, supposed to 
be Ophrah of Benjamin, which Jerome states to have been five 
Roman miles east of Bethel. If we are right in identifying 
Wady Taiyibeh with the valley of Zeboim (1 Sam. xiii. 17), 
Jerome’s view gains additional probability. Beitin, the ancient 
Bethel, is built on the side of a flat spur of rising ground, 
and the identification has never been disputed. One of the 
most peculiar features of the place is the group of rocks 
covering two or three acres north of the town, and it has 
been suggested that the remains of a church to be seen here 
may be those of the church mentioned by Jerome as built on 
the spot where Joseph slept. 

De Saulcy proposed Tell ’Asiir, a lofty mountain north of 
Bethel, as the site of Baal Hazor (2 Sam xiii. 23), and his 
view has been adopted by the surveyors. Again, Shiloh 
(Judges xxi. 19) is unhesitatingly placed at Seilin, a place 
remarkable for its retired position, shut in as it is between 
high, bare mountains which intercept the view on every side. 
The ancient Ekron was held to be identical with the mud 
village ’Akir, by Eusebius and the crusading historians, and 
later by Robinson, who was the first to advance this view in 
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_modern times. The town has no history subsequently to the 
rout of the Philistines, when David slew Goliath. Dr. Porter 
identified the important site of Tell es Safi with the ancient 
Gath, and its vicinity to the Valley of Elah may also be urged 
in favour of his view. Gezer, one of the most ancient towns 
in Palestine, which was one of the royal cities of Canaan prior 
to the arrival of the Israelites, was identified by M. Clermont 
Ganneau with Tell Gezer; and since Gezer is one of the most 
definite points on the boundary of the territory of Ephraim, 
its locality is of material importance in defining the form 
and extent of that territory as well as those of Judah and Dan. 
The place was especially explored by the Survey party in 1875. 
In Khirbét "Erma are satisfied, in a remarkable manner, all 
the numerous conditions of the true site of Kirjath Jearim. 
The name, position, the character of the ruin, the view thence, 
its proximity to Beth Shemesh, and its distance from Chesalon 
(Kesla) and the Mahaneh Dan (the vale of Stra’h), concur in 
fixing "Erma as the modern counterpart of that important 
boundary town, where the ark was kept for twenty years. 
It is strongly posted in the rude hills of Judah, and it is 
almost possible to guess the position of the high place of Baal, 
whence the city took its name, and the Gibeah where the ark 
was kept. This identification must certainly be regarded as 
one of the most valuable of all those which have resulted from 
the Survey of Western Palestine, since the exact position of 
Kirjath Jearim is of the utmost importance to the right under- 
standing of several Biblical narratives (Judges xviii. 12; 


- 1§8am. vi. 21, vii. 1; Ps. exxxii. 6; Josh. xv. 8-10, xviii. 14, 15). 


Enough has been said to imperfectly indicate some of the 
most recent discoveries in Palestine West of the Jordan. Itis 
wholly unnecessary to enlarge further here upon their general 
worth and interest. It is sufficient to say that the results 
achieved have fully answered previous expectations, and, 
while many of the errors of former travellers have been cor- 
rected, most important discoveries have been made in dis- 
tricts hitherto almost unknown. Out of the 620 topographical 
names mentioned in the Bible in Western Palestine, about 
430 have now been identified, and of those no fewer than 132 
are due to the Survey of the Palestine Exploration Fund. 
Apart from all questions of detail, it is impossible for any one 
to contemplate the immense value to religion, history, science, 
art, and culture of this attempt at the consolidation and 
codification of the whole corpus of literature dealing with 
the Holy Land, without acknowledging the grandeur of its 
conception and the magnificent results which have been 
achieved. WILLIAM MORRIS COLLES. 
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Art. IV.—Lay and Medical Functions in Hospital 
Administration. 


Tue publication of the official Report of the Conference upon 
the Administration of Hospitals, recently held at the instance 
of the Social Science Association (Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co.), 
supplies us in convenient form with information of the pro- 
ceedings and results of that somewhat remarkable gathering. 
In the pages before us are recorded the opinions of many and 
various minds dealing in whole or detail with one of the most 
perplexing problems of the day; and it is in the effect of such 
collective action as is here foreshadowed, and in themore or less 
eoverng conclusions arrived at, that the hopes of the ardent 

ospital reformer must centre. It needs but a cursory exam- 
ination to show that while all appeared to agree upon the need 
for inquiry and amendment, there was quite enough diversity 
of sentiment as to method to insure that courteous collision of 
minds which saves harmony from tedium and warms while it 
enlightens. 

Considering the extent of the ground travelled over, it would 
have been unfortunate and disappointing if unanimity had 
everywhere prevailed. There is no question but it has its 
two or more sides, and unless these are presented to us dis- 
cussion cannot be satisfying and instructive. That lay 
and medical feeling should show a tendency to range them- 
selves upon opposite lines is only natural. The relations 
of lay to medical authority in a hospital must always be 
delicate ; and while tact is capable of great things and will 
ever prove indispensable, there is too much unreality about 
an authority which fears to make itself felt for us to be over 
anxious for its preservation. If lay authority be an evil; if 
it be desirable, as an eminent professional exponent has stated, 
that ‘a medical institution should be medical throughout,’ 
then laymen had best make up their minds to be contented 
with furnishing subjects and paying the bills. Those privi- 
leges, at least, will be left to them; let them be thankful that 
as patients and paymasters there is yet room for them in 
the economy of a hospital. . 

Seriously, it would have been well for all parties if some of 
those who preach the doctrine of ‘the hospitals exclusively 
for the doctors’ could have been induced to contribute their 
quota to the discussion, and the notion may be commended 
to organizers of conferences in the future. For so long as 
some medical writers would eradicate lay authority root and 
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branch, anything like agreement is impossible. It is quite in 
ordinary course for these gentlemen to attribute to lay inter- 
ference all difficulties and deficiencies in management, and to 
promise the hospitals, if they be but purged of this perilous 
stuff, a history of haleyon days. 

The consideration of a paper written in the plain-spoken 
style of some recent articles could not have failed to impart 
piquancy to the proceedings, and might have helped sensibly 
to clear the atmosphere. No good is to be got by an evasion 
of pertinent questions, and if high medical authorities from 
time to time raise issues of importance, it is well they should 
be examined and disposed of. 

Let us consider for a moment what a hospital really is, and 
what are its functions. A hospital is primarily an institu- 
tion of charity, provided and maintained by ‘ certain benevo- 
lent citizens.’ Its functions are (1) to afford alleviation and 
cure in sickness to such members of the community as are 
unable to pay for medical attention ; and (2) to furnish to the 
physician and surgeon a field for observation and annotation, 
and to the student a means of education. We recognize 
therefore in a hospital a means provided towards two ends— 
the one in its nature benevolent, the other economical and 
educational. It may be assumed that the great majority of 
the providers have only the first end in view; the work they 
intend to promote is essentially one of mercy. But in making 
their dispositions in aid of the sick poor, they afford opportu- 
nities for the acquirement of knowledge and experience service- 


_ able on behalf of all men. The hospital becomes the natural 


head-quarters of the body militant of the profession. It is the 
centre of progress. Without the hospital, the means of medical 
teaching would vanish, the luminosity of medical science would 
fade out, and the practice of medicine would sink into darkness 
andempiricism. Thus we find, upon the one hand, the ablest 
physicians ambitious of a place upon its staff, and looking fora 
reward for their labours in the increased eminence which occurs 
to them as a consequence; and upon the other we see the 
youths who incline to medicine flocking to it for the education 
which can be obtained nowhere but within its walls. 
Therefore, of the three parties requisite to the constitution 
of a hospital, viz., the providers, the physicians, and the 
patients, the two latter obtain immediate and direct advan- 
tages, the first only remote and indirect advantages. More- 
over, for these they might fairly say they pay twice over ; 
first in donations, and afterwards in fees. To the providers 
a hospital is certainly not a necessity; neither is it to the 
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patients, greatly as they are benefited by it ; but to the medical 
profession a hospital is positively indispensable. Without it 
the faculty must die of inanition. 

Having thus cleared away the suspicion a little too gene- 
rally entertained, that the hospitals have incurred so great 
obligation to the profession as to have bartered away their 
independence, the providers of a hospital may reasonably 
claim the liberty to aid in the regulation of its affairs; and 
among other things to make with the physicians and surgeons 
such honourable compacts in regard to their duties as officers 
of the institution as may be adjudged needful, in order that 
the work of the hospital shall be regarded, chiefly, as in 
relief of the sick poor. 

When reform in administration is reached, it will be well 
if this position be emphasized and rendered complete by the 
provision of suitable emoluments for the medical and surgical 
officers. Whatever the advantages otherwise accruing to. a 
member of a hospital staff, he has a right to expect a direct 
remuneration for the arduous and skilful labour bestowed by 
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him, and the managers have an equal right to require its 


acceptance. No bargain is legal without a consideration. 
An honorary appointment should be honorary throughout. 
It is an absurd verbal inaccuracy to call an office honorary 


when it involves both labour and responsibility. It is not so - 


long ago when to impugn merely honorary services was 
considered little less than rank blasphemy. But if a man 
have not the courage of his convictions, it is best for him to 
keep silence. Should his opinions be wrong, time will exhibit 
_their worthlessness ; but such as they are, if he speak at all let 
him state them plainly and abide by them. It is the more 
gratifying for a writer to find that the opinions he has placed 
upon record, and which at the time they were uttered were 
certainly not popular opinions, receive in process of time a 
measure of vindication at the hands of those who interpret 
the course of events. A great many authorities agree now 
in condemning ‘ honorarism ;’ and an observation offered at 
the conference, and by a physician, that if hospitals ‘ were to 
be properly managed and conducted, every member of the 
working staff must be paid,’ was received without a single 
token of dissent. The truth is that the day is passing for 
merely playing at hospital, and people are realizing that the 
management of these institutions demands serious, concen- 
trated, and constant attention—such attention as experience 
shows to be altogether unobtainable from those who are inde- 
pendent of everything but their own will. 
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In order to estimate the value of lay influence, let us 
attempt to picture what the hospital would become without 
it. Lay influence is always exerted in maintenance of the 
benevolent character of the work—that is, it is always exerted 
in favour of the patient. The model hospital of a physician’s 
mind is not one directly devoted to the cure of the sick, but 
only incidentally and parenthetically. We do not intend to 
imply that the physician does not do his very best for the 
patient, but that it would be only a natural bias of his to 
admit those whose condition was curious rather than curable. 
He would not care to set his skill too easy a task. In the 
same way it is notorious that accomplished lawyers delight in 
arguing knotty points of law, caring nothing that the result 
will prove of no present utility. Lay management is also, 
according to its lights, and as much as it is permitted to be, 
a defender of individual members of the medical staff against 
the tyranny and jealousy of professional compeers. Probably 
there are few hospitals whose histories would not show 
grievous wrongs perpetrated upon talented juniors by their 
older colleagues. The managing authorities of hospitals have 
a genuine desire that staff vacancies shall be filled by the 
best men obtainable, and that every member shall receive 
fair treatment. Is it quite so certain that the staff itself is 
always and unanimously actuated by similar motives ? 

Again, the individual patients would be losers in every way. 
A hospital stripped of lay influence and surrendered entirely 
to professional care would soon become a place intolerable, 
whether to live or die in. All the little whims which sick 
people cherish would be ruthlessly dealt with, the susceptibili- 
ties of sensitive sufferers would be overlooked, and in time 
even the outward proprieties would perish. But it may be 
asked, Why should these things be? Is not the medical pro- 
fession in its nature and operations essentially humane and 
benevolent ? True, and so is law the embodiment of right 
and reason ; yet, led by law alone, justice would stumble, and 
equity, which may be considered the lay brother of law, is 
often called upon to give guidance and correction. 

It all would come about as naturally as dust and cobwebs 
congregate in a neglected chamber. A philosopher whose 
mind is surrendered to the study of abstruse theories has no 
room in his thoughts for the elegancies of life; and in the 
same way the physician, engrossed with the actualities of 
disease, possesses no margin of attention to bestow upon 
its mere incidents. His faculties are engaged with the 
substance ; he cannot be expected to concern himself with 
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the shadow. This is no less the result of training than 
of.the preoccupation of mind which arises out of it. The 
sympathy a physician extends to a patient comes of his own 
native pity; it is a personal quality. A mind arbitrarily 
professional would exclude pity as weakening and unnerving, 
One of the first essentials to a medical training is to acquire 
familiarity with suffering in every form. There must be no 
wincing. Neither must there be any mental aberration. If 
a member of his own family be seriously ill, the mistrust of 
@ physician in himself grows in direct ratio to his grief and 
eae. We cannot see clearly if our eyes have tears in 

em. 

Next to the medical work, nursing is the most important 
function of a hospital. In the case of a nurse it is contended 
that her duties must be performed under the direction of the 
medical officers. Every one well acquainted with hospital 
work will agree to this. Nursing cannot be irreproachable if 
it be not strictly subordinate to medical control. But no one 
with practical knowledge of the subject will deny that while 
the physician may overlook nothing that is necessary, there 
are a multitude of little attentions outside his professional 
purview which a good nurse will bestow, either of her own 
accord or under the tuition of her superintendent, and not one 
of them could be omitted. without some loss of comfort to the 
patient. The tone of the nursing in a hospital is reflective of 
the lay as of the medical authority. Where there are quick, 
keen physicians, the nurses will attain to a corresponding 
standard of excellence in regard to such duties as are required 
of them by the physicians. They will be careful watchers 
and recorders of events; they will be smart, active, cleanly, 
and never neglectful of an order ; but it does not at all follow 
that they will exhibit one atom of kindly compassion for the 
sufferings of the patient, or exceed by one hair’s breadth the 
line of cold, hard duty. An individual nurse may do this, 
and much more, because she is by nature kind-hearted and 
sympathizing ; but the tendency is, of course, with a nurse as 
with a medical student, to grow familiar with suffering and 
to become less liable to be disturbed at witnessing it. Without 
some potent inciting cause it is difficult for a nurse, though 
to the manner born—and for no calling are people more fitted 
or unfitted by natural and ineradicable attributes—to maintain 
one uniform level of kindness and pity. Patients are both 
variant and variable, and it is the nurse rather than the 
doctor who must endure the peevishness and ingratitude which 
alternate with other and more amiable manifestations. Under 
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medical guidance alone, and in the absence of all corrective 
influence, an average nurse would soon regard a patient as 
nothing more than a ‘subject.’ The smartest and cleverest 
nurses—that is, those who have imbibed most deeply the 
professional spirit, and are most thoroughly after the physi- 
cian’s own heart—are not always such as we should choose 
where patience and endurance are necessities, and in few cases 
of sick nursing can these qualities be altogether wanting 
without injury to the patient. It is an especial function of 
lay authority to promote the moral sanitation of a hospital, 
and to conserve those chastening traits of kindliness and 
humanity without which the work could not fail to deteriorate 
and grow corrupt. 

So also with the religious sentiment, which is probably the 
. parent of all benevolent feeling and action, although its in- 

nase is not always recognized even by those with whom its 
power is greatest. Whatever the divergences between science 
and religion, it is not necessary to charge the profession with 
irreligion in order to enforce this point. A recent notable 
article in ‘The Lancet’ will have been welcome to many, as 
showing that in the opinion of that journal at least science is 
not yet divorced from religion. It is sufficient to remember 
that the whole mind of the physician is directed to the 
temporal, and that, as a result of his training, it is but 
natural and consequential that he should exalt the importance 
of what is tangible and corporeal over that which is scienti- 
fically vague and physically imperceptible. From his youth 
upward he has been studying the body. He has penetrated 
to every part; he knows what it is in health and in every 
phase of disease. If he have not been able to lead, he has 
followed. The growth of knowledge, and the marvellous im- 
provements effected during recent years in instruments and 
appliances of all kinds, enable an accuracy of diagnosis tran- 
scending the dreams of the most capable of symptomatic 
workers. Yet, amid all his researches, he obtains no glimpse 
of the essence we call the Soul, nor can he lay bare the germ 
of that greater life which men call Eternity. The effect of this 
is to increase a tendency to materialism, and it may be noted 
as a curious fact that the advances of medical science have 
been accompanied by a corresponding retrocession of religious 
belief among medical men. But let us agree that the belief 
remains. The prime duty of a physician is in respect of the 
body; and upon the ground that it is adverse to the bodily 
good of the patient, he objects upon principle to everything 
which is calculated to produce mental emotion—no matter at 
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what cost to those spiritual necessities for which a religious 
community would demand proyision. Under a hospital 
régime purely medical, the chaplain would become as extinet 
as the dodo, and the record of his ministrations would furnish 
—centuries hence—a curious page for the eleemosynary anti- 
quarian. A hospital from whose precincts the mild rays of 
benevolence and religion were excluded might blaze with 
scientific light, but, like the sunshine of a Canadian winter, 
the blaze would be cold, critical, and pitiless. And soon it 
would be shed upon a void. The financial prosperity of a 
hospital is an artificial production. It must be carefully 
fostered, and never becomes robust enough to be independent 
of the warmth which called it into being. A hospital whose 
raison d’étre rested upon its scientific recommendations alone 
would soon lack the means of existence. Even were it placed 
by endowment beyond the reach of want, another and more 
serious difficulty would remain in a dearth of patients. The 
classes which supply inmates to hospitals would soon take 
alarm, and suspicions-——even now not altogether inexistent, 
although vague and indefinite—would gather form and sub- 
stance, when all was eliminated which tends to reassure. 

It might be asked if the character and reputation of such 
men as they who serve in the capacity of physicians and 
surgeons of reputable hospitals would not be sufficient to 
insure confidence? Beyond the disqualification of the pro- 
fessional preoccupation alluded to, they really know little or 
nothing of the internal affairs of the hospital they are attached 
to. Their visits are paid now and again, say two or three 
times a week, and their business is with the physical needs of 
individual patients, and with them only. The real medico- 


‘domestic government of a hospital ward is in the hands of the 


house-physicians and house-surgeons. These gentlemen are 
theoretically capable, often indefatigable, but always young, 
and necessarily with the thoughtlessness of youth ; fresh from 
the schools, where at least no fostering influence has been 
shed upon such religious training as their boyhood may have 
known ; elated by newly acquired power, inexperienced in the 
ways of the world, and lacking that knowledge of human 
nature without which no one is fit for authority. 

There is something almost ludicrous in the method of deal- 
ing with resident medical appointments. A clever student of 
yesterday is to-day appointed to a post which in power and 
importance as regards the personnel of the hospital far exceeds 
that of the physician or surgeon. Whatever his share in the 
actual treatment of the patient—and it is often sufficient to 
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render the function of the physician merely consultative—the 
control of the ward and all matters relating to its economy, 
its sanitation, and the comfort of the inmates, are surrendered 
unreservedly to his keeping. If the youth be amiable and 
discreet, all may work smoothly; if he prove overmasterful 
and self-assertive, so much the worse for those who must bear 
with it, for there is virtually no redress. 

A disability arising from want of age would in ordinary cir- 
cumstances lessen with every succeeding day. Unfortunately, 
a hospital resident is possessed of perennial youth; the bloom 
of la premiére jeunesse is ever upon him. Like the heroes of 
short service in our army, he is no sooner within a measurable 
distance of efficiency than the exigencies of the service or his 
own choice bring about his retirement. Why, indeed, should 
he stay? He has been taught to regard a house physicianship 
or surgeoncy as purely educational and introductory: why 
linger longer on the threshold when others are going forward? 
In most hospitals such posts are among the recognized prizes 
for successful students, and are only tenable for a limited 
time. A meritorious career in the schools is the accepted 
recommendation, while little, if anything, is done to insure 
what we may term, for want of a better phrase, moral fitness. 

It might be thought by those unacquainted with the subject 
that given these conditiéns of change and instability—with 
possible inaptitude—means might be devised to minimize the 
effect on the hospital. It is impossible to find any such means. 
The effect is not to be mitigated so long as the cause is main- 
tained, and it is scarcely too much to say that a domestic 
revolution takes place at every fresh appointment. Widely 
different views of the same duties are taken by different men, 
and personal characteristics which count for much in a 
domestic community are rendered conspicuous by contrast 
with what has gone before. If anything could help to render 
a hospital less dependent upon lay government it would be a 
drastic change in the method of selecting medical officers in 
residence. Physicians’ and surgeons’ assistants, performing 
medical work only, under supervision of seniors, will always 
be needed; but beyond these, the learners, we require to have 
a medical authority, riper in years and knowledge, integral of 
the authority of the governing body itself, co-operative with 
the lay executive, and whose interests are identified with the 
interests of the hospital. To obtain this we must render the 
appointment valuable enough to induce a capable man to retain 
it. He need not be one of extraordinary scientific attainments, 
but he must possess rarer recommendations constituent of 
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his personality. Brilliancy might be well exchanged for more 
homely qualities, and nothing will compensate for a lack of vigil- 
ance, or a neglect of duties required of him by the hospital as 
distinguished from those required of him by the staff. The 
objection the staff has to mature and permanent medical 


residents is based upon the assumption that they would prove 


less subject to the influences a somewhat arbitrary professional 
etiquette exerts upon juniors. A capable man, however, is 
never insubordinate to capable authority ; and, moreover, the 
officer we are contemplating would be concerned with a variety 
of duties the staff usually takes no interest in, and whose per- 
formance appears to the average medical resident—intent only 
upon pleasing the physicians and putting the finishing touches 
to his professional education—so much drudgery, involving 
waste of time and even loss of dignity. Among these may be 
mentioned a careful and systematic attention to the cleanli- 
ness and sanitary condition of the building and offices in every 
part, and most of all in those portions out of sight or seldom 
frequented. A capable officer would be as cognizant of the 
condition of the basement, the sculleries, the servants’ 
quarters, the dustbin, if there be such an abomination, the 
stairs, and the dark cellars, as of the wards and their 
accessories. Yet we have heard of resident officers who have 
argued that nurses’ and porters’ dormitories and living rooms 
were altogether beyond their jurisdiction, and others have ~ 
excepted kitchens and the out-patients’ department. Many 
have no eyes or noses for anything outside the wards, and 
even in the latter they notice nothing but what is obvious 
without examination. In one of our largest hospitals the 
evidences of unsanitary conditions were not long ago persis- 
tent and unmistakable. The overhauling of the wards and 
ward offices brought no remedy; the staff inspected and 
advised, and much expense was incurred without any good 
result. Then a well-known authority—himself a medical 
man—was called in, and speedily discovered the seat of mis- 
chief to be where no one else had thought to -look—in the 
building allotted to the house-physicians and medical officers. 
There every rule of sanitary precaution, and even of common 
cleanliness, appeared to have been neglected. 

In such cases it would be useless to attempt to fasten severe 
blame upon the men; it is better to attack the system of 
which they are in a measure the victims. They are round 
men put to fill square holes. They are only concerned to 
obtain what they want of the hospital, unmindful that the 
hospital requires something of them, If they do recognize 
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that duties are required at their hands the performance of 
which brings them little professional advantage, their want of 
experience and of all adequate conception of the importance of 
these duties tells fatally against an efficient performance. 

To eliminate altogether the educational element from house 
surgeoncies and other similar appointments might be difficult; 


but that element should be minimized, and the restless, ever- | 


shifting atoms which constitute the resident medical and 
surgical staff of a great hospital should be brought in much 
larger degree under the influence of a stable and permanent 
chief. That chief would be the connecting link between the 
lay and medical management. Asa medical man he ought 
to receive the confidence of the staff, and even the suscepti- 
bilities of students about whom the aroma of matriculation 
still lingered would not be offended by his interference. His 
authority, if well directed, would be invaluable in its effects, 
and by his judiciousness a multitude of little every-day 
difficulties would be smoothed over, and some big squabbles 
might be averted. In the smaller general hospitals and in 
special hospitals, where the residents are few, reform in the 
same direction is no less urgently needed. 

But no matter how capable such an officer might be, he 
ought never to be made to absorb or to supersede the lay 
powers. The folly of attempting any such process of elimina- 
tion seems to have been made plain in the recent history of 
the army medical department. But the failure and folly 
would become more conspicuous when the attempt was made 
upon institutions which are throughout voluntary and philan- 
thropic. That there need be any sort of antagonism be- 
tween the lay and medical powers it is absurd to suppose. 
The labours and duties of the managers are but in aid of the 
medical work, while all the honour and material rewards attach 
themselves inevitably to the latter. Examined impartially, 
the necessity for maintaining a strong infusion of lay man- 
agement would seem to be beyond the bounds of practical 
discussion. The important question is, how to improve its 
quality. 

It cannot have escaped notice that when lay and medical 
authorities met together at the Conference, there was found 
between them no such ultra-antagonism as might have been 
expected by readers conversant only with the occasional dis- 
quisitions of medical journalists. This in itself is of good 
omen. Like many another array of forces the antagonism 
appeared most formidable upon paper, and those who looked 
for the shock of battle and a clash of arms when the rival 
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essayists came together in the arena must have been dis- 
appointed. Certainly no layman was wanting in respect for 
a profession which has put every member of civilized society 
under obligation; and, on the other hand, medical spokesmen 
showed no undue impatience of lay co-operation. Doubtless 
there were tender parts of the subject whose examination 
was not included in the programme, and points of controversy 
whose introduction might have led to friction—for instance, 
the one just discussed ; but of questions which would range 
the best of medical opinion against the best of lay sentiment 
it is probable there are none. Only the rash self-assertion of 
youths who, as a medical paper says, are too apt to regard 
even the seniors of their own profession as ‘ old fogies,’ would 
seek to divide the hospital world into two hostile forces. The 
wisest men desire nothing so much as to work together 
amicably. 

At the Conference, the divergences of opinion which were 
most accentuated were those existing between different sections 
of laymen ; and the desire to perpetuate the irresponsible and 
honorary element showed now and again somewhat too pro- 
minently. One speaker stated that ‘he had become a governor 
of twenty-six hospitals besides other charitable institutions, 
and if it was said that he and subscribers like him could 
not give their attention to the affairs of all, he replied that 
the general management of such institutions was carried out 
by benefactors and honorary officers in whom he had con- 
fidence, and he could attend on special occasions when his 
personal presence and assistance were required, when he 
could act on his own inspection and judgment, and from 
explanations that were made to him by the medical men, 
clergy, and other officers of each establishment.’ With all 
this gentleman’s undoubtedly amiable intentions and possible 
capacity it is difficult to imagine that any one of the institu- 
tions can be benefited by his occasional interference, however 
much they may be losers by his general abstention. It is 
precisely such spasmodic and unreliable services which are 
a pregnant source of weakness in hospital management, and 
for reasons sufficiently obvious. Whether the services are 
‘honorary’ in the sense that they are unremunerated, or 
whether they are not, would be of little consequence, provided 
the responsibility were capable of definition and enforcement . 
in both cases alike. It would be easy to show that in most 
hospitals a very large proportion of the labours of the ‘ paid 
officers’ is and must be performed gratuitously, and those 
possessing an ample knowledge of such matters would not 
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withhold their tribute to the self-sacrifice of many of these 
gentlemen, who not seldom represent the only stable element 
in the whole machinery of management. 

There have always been too many people eager to attach 
themselves to particular institutions, for no purpose appa- 
rently but to obtain amusement for an occasional leisure 
hour. They devote no serious energies to the work they 
ostensibly undertake ; they have no notion of performing any 
duty but what is agreeable to themselves. Such people do 
not take any trouble to fit themselves for a part in manage- 
ment, and their opinions are as crude as their performances 
are erratic. They are like certain officers, common enough 
in the earlier days of the volunteer movement, who, having 
obtained their commissions for social reasons only, never set 
themselves to master even the rudiments of the field exercise. 
Eschewing the drill-room and the company parade, they scru- 
pulously put in an appearance on field days. Such men did 
not conform to regulation even in the matter of uniform ; 
they were above petty considerations of discipline of any kind, 
and added lace and buckles, sword-knots and shoulder-straps, 
as seemed to them good. On parade they moved grandly, 
but when serious business began they became the torments of 
the adjutant and the puppets of the serjeant-major, the chief 
duties of these indispensable and only competent authorities 
being to prompt the commandant and to hurry helpless com- 
pany officers into their proper places, where, in justice to 
them it must be added, they were quite content to rest pas- 
sively until another involuntary movement was demanded. 
Unhappily, even the slender discipline of a newly raised 
volunteer regiment is denied to the self-enrolled contingent 
of a hospital. These followers are not repressed and got rid 
of, because a vague misgiving, arising out of the sense of 
indigence which corrupts all brought within its influence, 
fastens on hospital managers and makes them timorous. In 
all unendowed institutions the eleemosynary element exer- 
cises, in some degree, a pernicious and demoralizing power. 
That which is expedient is preferred before that which is 
merely right, and in every transaction the authorities are 
hampered by a sense of their pauperism. Whatever may be 
the result of the extraordinary demand of the Hospital 
Saturday Council which has lately exercised opinion, the fact 
that it has been made is sufficiently significant. In that 
claim we perceive an illustration of a truth hospital managers 
may take to heart with advantage. It is not the best bene- 
factors of hospitals who require concessions and an undue 
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exercise of privileges; the people who give trouble in that 
respect are they who contribute little, and that little only in 
order to obtain a liberal equivalent. 

Evidence of a want of discipline is found in the doings 
of hospital visitors. The difficulties with visitors arise, 
not because visitation is in itself anything but good, but 
because it is undertaken by unsuitable and self-appointed 
people, who have little or no knowledge of the functions of a 
visitor, and, being under no obligation to perfect themselves, 
will never condescend to learn. Ladies endowed with no 
needful qualification assume the réle, and even claim to intro- 
duce their relations and friends in similar capacity. Once 
established in a ward, they resent interference of any kind, 
and roving from bedside to bedside they weary the patients, 
worry the nurses, and are a source of constant irritation to 
the doctors. 

No sensible person will deny the value of suitable ministra- 
tions in a hospital ward, but here, as in other departments, 
we want the right people rightly trained, and a means, with 
the courage to apply it, of getting rid of all who are not of 
this description. Many visitors are not wholly incapable, 
and some few are always welcome. The presence and example 
of a lady, assuming that in addition to the qualities of 
kindness and refinement she has training and aptitude, are 
in themselves valuable and elevating. But after all it would 
be more to the purpose that this refinement and this eleva- 
tion should be of the institution itself, and should not be 
dependent upon influences coming from outside, and only 
casually and uncertainly operating. Otherwise, all the 


‘advantages must be at times wanting, and perhaps when 


they are most needed. Hospitals which are overrun with 
visitors during certain months of the year may be, and often 
are, forsaken during the remainder. A hospital situated in 
an inconvenient and unsavoury neighbourhood may be bereft 
of attention altogether. Surely a hospital ward should be 
spared the vicissitudes of fashion and the ebb and flow in the 
tide of a London season! We are careful to maintain an 
equable material atmosphere, and thermometers are hung up 
to insure it. Is it not equally desirable that the moral and 
mental atmosphere should be kept at an even level ? 

Again, no harm can be done by regarding the subject for a 
moment from a patient’s point of view. In a well-ordered 
hospital there are the daily bedside ministrations of the 
chaplain, the greetings of the regular visitants, and the visits 
daily or bi-weekly, as occasion demands, of the patient’s own 
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friends. Besides these, perhaps the clergyman of the patient’s 

arish drops in, or some one from the locality, whose talk of 
Sone affairs has an interest and a value far transcending the 
best efforts of strangers, however amiable and well-meaning. 
When the patient has seen all these or some of them, one 
would suppose he had had enough of company. In a private 
house, the sick chamber is carefully guarded from intrusion, 
quiet is strictly imposed, children are sent away to friends, 
servants put on list slippers, the very knocker is muffled, and 
the finger of rebuke is raised at the creaking of a door. ‘ He 
sleeps,’ is whispered, and all go a-tip-toe. Contrast this with 
the hospital ward, as it must be, where the beds number a 
dozen or twenty, sometimes even thirty, and each with a 


weary, pain-stricken occupant. The unavoidable traffic is so . 


great as to be almost beyond the endurance of sick folk—the 
unceasing movements of nurses, the entrances and exits of 
doctors, the inspection visits of officers. Remember, too, 
that all this does not entirely cease at any time during the 
twenty-four hours—that absolute quiet, so needful to those 
who are not hospital patients, is positively banished—and 
then say if it be anything but cruelty to inflict upon the poor 
sufferers a flood of afternoon visitors, questioners, and volun- 
teer readers? Even though their most conspicuous quality 
were their discretion, a large proportion of these callers might 
well be spared, but there is no way of insuring that they 


_ shall possess an iota of it. Many are without doubt devout 


in their intentions, and earnestly solicitous for good, but in 
others nothing is more noticeable than their levity. Some 
bring friends and acquaintances, and show the patients, the 
nurses, and the whole economy of the hospital, so far as they 
have access to it, as though it were an exhibition. 

It is easy to understand what will be said in opposition to 
these remarks, and it may be summed up in this perfectly 
reasonable question: ‘In the absence of visitors from out- 
side, what safeguard would there be against a prevalence of 


mere officialism’? We unhesitatingly reply that, although 
visitors of the right kind and under control should be welcome, 
a hospital which depends for its tone and moral atmosphere. 
upon the intermittent and not always judicious influence of: 
visitors, as they are, is in poor case. The wisest method of 


appointment is found in the organization under the sanction 

of the Bishop of London and similar agencies which delegate 

visitors to the several hospitals. The real safeguard, how- 

ever, is to be found in the fitness of those to whose charge 

the establishment is oe Above all things it is 
NO, CLVII. 
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needful —and in this matter opinion happily approaches 
nearer and nearer to unanimity—that the person super- 
intending the domestic arrangements generally, and the 
nursing in particular, should be unquestionably a lady, 
although a diversity of opinion exists as to the depth to which 
the lady element should penetrate among the subordinates. 
Just as a new race of nurses has replaced the Gamps of the 
past, so the old-fashioned matron, pompous and heavy-footed, 
is making way for the cultivated and refined gentlewoman. 
Herein, and in a corresponding movement in regard to 
other positions of authority, we read a promise of better 
things. A capable judge might say, ‘Let me have five 
minutes’ conversation with the chief officers of a hospital, and 
I will tell you what sort of institution it is.’ It must not be 
assumed, however, that because she is a gentlewoman, the 
lady superintendent, if that be her title, will of necessity reach 
the standard we are endeavouring to set up. Not only must 
she be an educated woman, and possessed of the common 
recommendations of delicacy and kindliness, but blended with 
these—tempered by them, if you will—she must exhibit those 
rarer qualities of courage, tact, firmness, and subordination 
to authority, without which she will fail irremediably. In her 
own conduct and bearing she should furnish irrefragable 
roof of her devotion to the work she has undertaken, so that 
in all things her sincerity is unimpeachable, and it is rendered 
manifest that her work is of her heart as much as of the hand 
and brain—that it is indeed a labour of love. The influence 
of such a woman in the department over which she presides 
will be more than far-reaching, it will be omnipresent. The 
qualities which are to be commended in her will be reflected 
everywhere, and there will be none but who in some measure 
strives to attain to the excellence her example inspires. 
Women in general are not good disciplinarians; if they 
have acquired a method of ruling, it is usually without having 
mastered a rudimentary lesson in the art of governing—how 
to obey. A woman whose education is thus defective will 
prove but a source of trouble. It is not often that a single 
authority can be anywhere paramount in everything. In so 
composite an organism as a hospital no such despotism is 
possible. A competent layman directing the affairs of a 
hospital will know in a moment how far his authority may be 
exerted, and he will be especially careful to avoid intrusion 
upon medical ground, or an infringement of medical preroga- 
tive. A woman only in rare instances rises above a feminine 
love of power for its own sake, and hence some of the difficul- 
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ties introduced into the domestic affairs of certain hospitals. 
In justice, however, it must be conceded that the duties of a 
lady superintendent are in chief part directly in contact with, 
and supplementary to, the medical work; and it is easy to 
understand that, as things are now, a capable and highly 
trained gentlewoman must exercise much self-restraint if she 
would avoid collision with the youthful, ever-changing, and 
not over-courteous element in hospital administration. The 
relationships of medical officers and lady superintendents will 
never be quite what they ought to be until one at least of the 
medical appointments is rendered permanent ; and its holder 
requires a share of the esprit de corps which now it is un- 
reasonable to look for. 

The supreme executive government was dealt with at the 
Conference by Dr. Bristowe, who recounted interesting ex- 
periences of doings at St. Thomas’; but we have an opinion 
that the powers and methods of treasurers at so-called Royal 
Hospitals have little bearing upon the general questions. A 
treasurer of St. Bartholomew’s or of St. Thomas’ is scarcely 
a working director. He is, we believe, usually an alderman 
of the city, has necessarily many engagements, and certainly 
does not devote his whole energies to the interests of the 
hospital he nominally controls. If real work is wanted and 
of-the right kind, it is almost as foolish to expect it of a man 
too independently placed as to intrust its performance to one 
socially inferior to the position. In the former case it will be 
done by deputy, and, while the interests of the institution 
suffer, a great moral wrong is perpetrated upon the individual 
worker. What benefit can accrue to the hospital by placing 
over its affairs one whose experience has been obtained in 
quite another direction, and who is chosen, not because he is 
especially fit, but because he is wealthy, and not necessarily 
healthy, active, or wise? The principle, however, which 
commits to the hands of a layman the chief authority is a 
sound one, as these observations, if they have any value, 
must have shown. Such authority is indispensable to a well- 
conducted institution. A capable man will gather up the 
skein of departmental authorities, and keep it from entangle- 
ment. Dr. Tibbits (of Bradford) put this very clearly—and 
coming from a physician the testimony is more valuable— 
when he said, ‘ Hospitals might be managed pretty much as 
railways are. There should be a general manager superin- 
tending the whole, and sub-managers for the medical, surgical, 
nursing, and domestic departments.’ To this we would only 
add, that if there be but a capable, regularly meeting, and a not 
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too numerous Board, fairly representative of the governors, 
and to which the general manager is directly responsible, it 
is probable that the best form of hospital government will 
have been attained. 

But in regard to the lay, as the medical element, it is 
necessary that all in position of authority shall be equal to 
their work, and as earnest as they are capable. If an 
amateur and honorary method of direction be an evil, so is 
that which is merely perfunctory and soulless. We cannot. 
afford that the religious and benevolent side of hospital work 
shall lose lustre. At the risk of being reminded of Napoleon’s 
well-worn dictum, we would say there is plenty of room for 
both zeal and enthusiasm, and that little will be accomplished 
without them. Yet it is obvious these qualities may be mis- 
directed. If some physicians come to regard a hospital only 
as a place for scientific research, it is not less true that the 
enthusiasm of laymen may be expended wholly upon the 
‘institution,’ while its essential objects are lost sight of. 
Anxiety to compile a big subscription list, to erect an edifice, 
or even to gain a reputation, may be easily made to replace 
solicitude for suffering and a single-minded desire to help 
forward a good work. For the perfect administration of a 
hospital many and complex conditions must be united ; and as 
human nature is not equal to combining all knowledge and 
virtue in a single individual, we obtain what is wanted by a 
judicious blending of qualities severally supplied. But all 
who work need alike to remember that no cold observance of 
rules, nor a mere avoidance of neglect, will suffice. A man 
or woman who enters upon office with an intention to do no 
more than is paid for or demanded to save appearances will 
fail lamentably. Maxims which pass current in regard to 


- purely secular undertakings will need to be leavened ; a sense 


of duty born of the reason only will be lifeless and unlovely 
unless it be quickened in the heart. We shall wisely avoid a 
tropic heat of sentiment and its attendant exuberances, but 
we must be as careful not to reach the latitudes where com- 
passion glaciates in the rigours of a clime too chill for 
charity. 

B. BURFORD RAWLINGS. 
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Art. V.—Ulster and Home Rule. 


Ir Englishmen are to form any correct estimate of the poli- 
tical forces at work in Ireland, they must understand the 
relation of its most influential province to the other parts of 
the country. For more than two centuries Ulster has broken 
the continuity of Irish political life. It is this fact that 
invests it with a commanding importance at the present hour, 
when the Nationalists, encouraged by the rather unexpected 
success of Mr. Healy at Monaghan, are striving to bring it 
into a line politically with the other three provinces. Neither 
Liberals nor Conservatives need seriously apprehend the suc- 
cess of this effort, for Ulster is strongly imperialist in its sym- 
pathies; but the Nationalists may nevertheless modify the 
political situation somewhat by temporarily restoring the old 
Conservative ascendency in places where Liberal opinion has 
been triumphant for a good part of a generation. As Ulster 
is now represented by eighteen, Conseryatives, eight Liberals, 
and three Home Rulers, it would ke a ‘“crioc+ matter to the 
great Liberal party. of these kingdoms if, througn the separa- 
tion that has taker: plece-between' ‘the fioman Catholics, ari 
the Liberal Protestants, who hevé liithérto acted ‘together, 
there should be a return to the days when the Conservatives 
could command the whole of the twenty-nine seats of the 
province. Two points of importance, therefore, demand our 
consideration. We must first endeavour to show that Ulster will 
always present an impregnable barrier to the schemes of the 
Irish Nationalists ;.and then, in the second place, we shall con- 
‘sider how far the withdrawal of the Roman Catholics from their 
old Protestant allies may affect the fortunes of Ulster Liberalism. 
Ulster is entitled to consideration on historical grounds. 
Though now the most loyally attached to the British connec- 
tion, it was once the most anti-English province of Ireland. 
But ever since its settlement with Scotchmen in the seven- 
teenth century it has, as Mr. Green remarks, broken the 
unity of Irish political life. The history of Ulster has, in- 
deed, been a portion of Scottish history inserted into Ireland : 
a stone in the Irish mosaic of an entirely different colour and 
quality from the pieces that surround it. It was Ulster that 
sealed the fate of the Stuart dynasty at the Revolution by the 
gallant struggles of Derry and Enniskillen, for, as the ad- 
vanced outpost of English power, it turned the balance at a 
critical moment against the grandson of its own original 
planter. They were the Volunteers of Ulster who brake the 
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compact phalanx of the old Tory oligarchy, which, through four 
great families, ruled Ireland for centuries, and laid the foun- 
dations of modern Irish Liberalism. The 1782 movement was _ 
not, as some assert, the starting-point of modern Nationalism, 
but of modern constitutional Liberalism. They were the 
Volunteers who struck the first blow at the penal laws. Daniel 
O’Connell always mentioned with pride that it was an Ulster 
Presbyterian who first used the magic words ‘ Catholic 
Emancipation.’ They were the Whigs of Ulster who lifted up 
their voice for freedom and justice at a time when the Catho. 
lics, disheartened by long oppression, were almost afraid to 
speak of their wrongs, and fought resolutely for the emanci- 
pation of their Catholic countrymen. If Ulstermen, under 
a sense of cruel wrongs and the denial of all political justice, 
a the rebellion of 1798, and struck at the link that bound 
eland to England, they were Ulstermen again who saved 
the country to the British Crown.* When Irishmen generally 
followed O’Connell forty years ago in pursuit of the phantom 
_of Repeal, Ulster, true to its practical instincts, founded the 
<tenant-tight agitdtion: whieh saw thé culmination of its 
“labours the ‘hersi¢ legislation’ of 1870 and 1881.t When 
‘the Goaservative reaction swépt away tie Liberal majority in 
Fuglond: in: 18%4, 10 Had Ulster;‘agam, that broke the force 
of that reaction by sending into Parliament a band of en- 
lightened Liberals who have ever since staunchly supported 
Mr. Gladstone’s Government. It only completes the picture, 
as marking the thoroughgoing ways of Ulstermen, to mention 
that the most resolute of all the Irish Nationalist leaders, 
Charles G. Duffy, Isaac Butt, John Mitchel, and John Martin, 
were Ulstermen. Thus, historically, it is impossible to ignore 
Ulster in any estimate we may form of the forces of Irish 
opinion. Itis needless to remind Englishmen that Ulster- 
men, true to their imperialist instincts, have taken a fair 
share of the honours, and borne a not undistinguished part 
in the struggles, of the British Empire. They can point to — 
Plunket, Castlereagh, Pottinger, the Lawrences, Cairns, 
Lisgar, Dufferin, Mayo,Macartney, and Macnaughtan among 
statesmen, diplomatists, or governors ; to Londonderry, Hardy, 
Moira, Nicholson, and the Chesneys among soldiers; to 


* Mr. Froude says it was the yeomanry and militia, who were mostly from 
Ulster, who broke the back of the rebellion. 

+t They were two Ulstermen, Mr. William Sharman Crawford, once M.P. for 
Rochdale, and Dr. James McKnight, of ‘ The Derry Standard,’ who thought out 
the whole question long before it came within the range of practical politics. 
They were two Ulstermen, Mr. R. Dowse and Mr. Hugh Law, both afterwards 
Irish judges, who shaped the two Land Acts. 
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M‘Clure, M‘Clintock, and Crozier among Arctic explorers ; to 
Hincks and Davidson among Oriental scholars; to M‘Dowell 
and Crawford among artists ; and to Carleton, Ferguson, and 
Allingham among novelists and poets. 

But the present social, political, and ecclesiastical position 
_of Ulster entitles it to still further consideration. Though 
its soil is generally inferior to that of at least two of the 
other provinces of Ireland, its rural population far excel the 
southerns in industry, thrift, sobriety, education, indepen- 
dence, and freedom from crime. It is the only province of 
Ireland that has manufactories, and these have been built 
up, not by State encouragement, but by the native enterprise 
of the people. Ecclesiastically, it consists of Presbyterians, 
Episcopalians, and Roman Catholics—the two classes of 
Protestants together slightly outnumbering the others; but 
the Presbyterians have fixed immutably the moral and 
religious tone of the whole province.* Politically, Ulster is 
* Yet ‘The Freeman’s Journal’ ventures to assert that ‘Ulster is not 

- Protestant, or even half Protestant ;’ and an Irish correspondent of ‘ The Pall 
Mall Gazette’ tries to create the impression that there are more Catholics than 


Protestants in Ulster. The facts ought to be without dispute. Here is the 
census return of 1881— 


Antrim County. Derry County. 
Catholics .. 107,175 | Catholics .. 78,274 
Episcopalians 96,445 | Episcopalians -. 31,596 
Presbyterians .. 178,415 | Presbyterians 54,727 
Methodists .. A -. 11,407 | Methodists .. = aa 938 
Other denominations .. 18,350 | Other denominations a 4,428 
County. 
Catholies 75,709 | Catholics) .. 47,359 
Episcopalians .. 53,390 | Episcopalians 30,874 
Presbyterians .. 26,077 | Presbyterians ee 1,708 
Methodists .. .. 4,884 | Methodists .. 4,863 
Other denominations 3,109 | Other denominations —.. 57 
MonacHan County. 
Catholics .. .. «. 175,714 
Catholics .. te 104,685 | li 1 
piscopalians “a 3,623 
Episcopalians ++ 19,022 | Presbyterians 12,213 
Presbyterians 4,396 Methodists "544 
Methodists .. 1,088 | Other denominations 652 
Other denominations 285 
: Tyrone County. 

County. Catholics... 109,793 
Catholics... 157,608 | Episcopalians 44,226 
Episcopalians 24,759 | Presbyterians 38,564 
Presbyterians e+ 20,784 | Methodists .. . 
Methodists .. . .. 2,014 | Other denominations re 1,499 
Other denominations a 870 Carrickrercus, County oF THE 

Down County. Town oF. 
Catholics .. 81,080 | Catholics .. 1,169 
Episcopalians .. 63,721 | Episcopalians ve 1,746 
Presbyterians .. 109,220 | Presbyterians 5,525 
Methodists i a 5,055 | Methodists .. we 435 


Other denominations -» 12,957 | Other denominations ee 1,127 
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still more interesting, for it is the only part of the country | 


where Liberalism finds its natural home. While in the other 
three provinces there are but two extreme parties bitterly 
opposed—lIrish Tories and Irish Nationalists—Ulster, with 
its solid and thoughtful middle-class, takes a course of its 
own in affinity with the great Liberal party of these kingdoms, 
It was the Ballot and the Land Act which effected the emanci- 
pation of the Ulster farmers from the rule of the Tory gentry. 
Yet Ulster, except in regard to that Tory party which is a 
survival of the old oligarchy that ruled Ireland for centuries, 
has never been out of sympathy with the political objects 
sought by the Roman Catholics, except in the single point of 
Nationalism. 

This, then, is the province which has hitherto stood apart 
from the Nationalists, and resolutely disclaimed all sympathy 
with their separatist schemes. Its people may be Liberals 
or Conservatives, but they are all equally opposed to Home 
Rule; and ‘ The Northern Whig,’ the foremost Liberal journal 
in Ireland, has not in the least exaggerated the intenseness 
of Ulster feeling when it says that the concession of any 
measure of this sort would lead to a civil war of the bloodiest 
description. The obvious reason is that Ulster would be 


‘overwhelmed, on any possible theory of representation, by the 


other three provinces. That is, the wise and enlightened 
and progressive part of the Irish population would be over- 
powered by the most ignorant, the most unreasoning, and the 
most bitterly prejudiced. But it is necessary to see the exact 
meaning and force of this argument. There are certain 
defects in the character of the Celtic people of Ireland which 
have always made Ulstermen distrustful of co-operation with 
them even for objects agreeable to both parties. In the first 


Summary of the population of the counties of Ulster, showing the numerical 
strength of its religious bodies— : 


Episcopalians. .. -. 879,402 
Presbyterians .. -. 451,629 
Methodists, &. .. os 46,367 


By the simple device of reckoning the Episcopalians and the Presbyterians as 
the only Protestants in Ulster, the Catholics are claimed to possess a numerical 
majority over them of 2,535. But this table shows that the Protestants in Ulster 
of all sects number a total of 909,188, while the Catholics number only 883,566, 
giving a majority of 75,622 to the Protestants. There was a time when the 

atholics were to the Protestants as 51 to 49. Now, the Catholics are less than 
48 per cent., and the Protestants are more than 52 per cent, Of course, the 
influence of the Protestants socially, politically, and even physically, is far 
beyond their numerical proportion. Yet Irish newspapers actually affirm that 
‘Mr. Parnell has his friends in a really overwhelming majority in Ulster’! 
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place, the most numerous class of Irishmen are, unlike Ulster-_ 
men, apt to favour extreme courses, and they are never 

without political leaders to give effect to their unreasonable- 

ness. They are, besides, most gregarious. They have no 

individuality, no power of independent initiative, no capacity 

for individual action ; and therefore there is no possibility of 

parties being formed among them that would co-operate with 

Ulstermen in matters where questions of race or religion were 

even remotely concerned. They are intensely afraid of each 

other, and in questions of national moment—that is, where 

anti-English feeling or religious feeling is concerned—there is 

always practical unanimity of action among them. Then, - 
~ again, they are prone to violent methods of redress in cases 
of injury, and boldly claim immunity for crime so long as 
grievances exist. They will not hesitate to do dishonest 
things on a large scale, if they can be done with the hope 
of success or immunity. The late agrarian crisis, and espe- 
cially the ungrateful and dishonest treatment of the shop- 
keepers by the peasantry in the matter of just debts, supply 
incontestable evidence of the fact. Then, Ulstermen have 
seen a gradual deterioration going on in the political cha- 
racter of the people, which has kept pace with the deterio- 
ration of the representatives they have sent into Parliament. 
They have both alike shown an utter absence of political 
principle, supporting Whigs at one time and Tories at another, 
without the least regard to the character of the measures at 
stake ; voting at one time against a measure they had at 
another time supported, and boasting of the deed with a 
hardened alacrity which shows that conscience is dead upon 
the question. There was a time when political gratitude was 
something more than a name among the Irish people, but 
political revenge is now the dominant principle, and there 
are no possible limits to its operation. Let all these things 
be considered, and then ask, What would be the possible con- 
dition of Ireland under a separate constitution worked by 
politicians, not like Grattan, or O’Connell, or even Butt, but 
by men with no theory of political obligation that conscience 
can justify, and so recreant to primary moral obligations that 
they decline to condemn assassins? In fact, a National 
Government, worthy of the name, led by patriots of the class 
of Grattan, Curran, and Charlemont, could not now be estab- 
lished in Ireland: it would be a practical impossibility. 
There are not the materials for forming such a Government, 
for those who would direct it must depend for their influence, 
not upon the respectable classes—Protestant and Catholic— 
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but upon the masses of both country and town, who would be 
encouraged by Irish-American adventurers that believe in no 
church and hesitate at no crime. 

Let us now see how the new system would work, as a meang 
of understanding the attitude of Ulster toward any scheme 
of Home Government in Ireland. Ulster has always been 
envied by the South for its pre-eminence in manufactures, 
Belfast, the capital of the North, has in a single century 
grown from an insignificant town of nine thousand inhabi- 
tants to a large manufacturing centre of more than two 
hundred thousand, with a yearly trade greater than that of 
all the other Irish ports taken together.* Many industries 
have taken root there besides the linen trade. Mr. Harland, 
of Belfast, the well-known shipbuilder, stated, some time ago, 
that within a very short time twenty new industries have 
been established there, entirely through native enterprise and 
capital. Now Belfast has made its own fortunes without 
any help from the Government. In fact, the manufactures of 
Ulster never began to thrive till the old system of bounties 
was completely done away. ‘Their prosperity dates from a 
period long after the Union. Indeed Belfast owes its pros- 
perity in a great measure tothe Union. Its shrewd merchants 
and traders, whether Conservatives or Liberals, are well aware 
that its prosperity would be destroyed if the Act of Union 
were repealed. Now Mr. Parnell declared some months ago 
in Cork—and his opinions are well known to be those of his 
party—that, in case Ireland becomes mistress of her own 
destinies, she would resort to a policy of protection. ‘1 
confess,’ he said, ‘I should like to give Ireland the power of 
protecting her own manufactures; and I think if we were 
able to do that we could succeed in reviving Irish manu- 
factures.’ The declaration was cheered by the audience. It 
is well, then, that Ulstermen, who are free-traders to a man, 
whether they are Liberals or Conservatives, who have built up 
manufactures by their own energy and their own capital, 
should know what they have to expect under a National 
Government. The business of an Irish Parliament, which 
would naturally represent the opinions of the numerical 
majority residing south of the Boyne, would be to subsidize 
the existing industries and to create new industries by a system 
of bounties. This could only be done by taxation, and this 
means that Ulster, which has made its own way, should be 

* It is interesting to observe that, in the returns for income tax, the amount 


charged in the Belfast district is larger than that in the Dublin district, the 
figures being respectively, £67,058, £64,742 (1881-1882). 
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heavily taxed to support the new manufactures of the South. 
It means also that the people of Ireland generally must pay 
dearly for their products. ‘They must put up with a positive 


~ Joss, while to the industries sought to be protected the gain 


would be exceedingly doubtful. The tendency would be to 
shut out English capital, for nothing is more certain than 
that those who do not import the goods of other nations will 


find themselves disadvantaged in selling their own goods in, 


return. A great effort has lately been made to revive Irish 
manufactures in the South by means of the Cork Exhibition. 
The effort is to be highly commended, for the great want of 
an agricultural country like Ireland is the multiplication of 
diverse industries. But nothing can be more false than to 
assume, as so many of the Nationalists do, that Irishmen 
have not a fair field for their industrial energy if they will 
only wisely use their opportunities. They talk about the 
want of coal; but France, which comes next to Great Britain 
in manufactures, is deficient in coalfields, and has to pay 
for coal more than double the price paid in Manchester and 
Glasgow. It is no small advantage to Ireland to be partner 
with the richest capitalist in the world, always seeking for 
new fields of investment. Burke, in alluding to the astonish- 
ing progress made by the American colonies in the last century, 
states that it was English capital that fostered their industries 
and made them so successful. Why does not Ireland benefit 
by her partnership? She deliberately throws away her ad- 
vantages by agitation for visionary projects of national inde- 
pendence, by agrarian schemes which have only robbery to 
commend them, and which are sought to be promoted, not 
by constitutional means, but by intimidation and murder. 
Englishmen are just now looking everywhere for profitable 
schemes of investment, but they will not put their money into 
a land in which they are told that the people regard them 
as bitter enemies. Capital will not take root in a country 
threatened with social revolution, and the industries which 
it might shelter and support are sure to wither away under 
such influences. If the Southern Irish wish to rival Ulster 
in manufactures, they must first forswear all the nonsense 
about Protection; they must give up the absurd and futile 
demand that the Irish people should not use any but Irish 
manufactures; they must teach their working-classes a lesson 
of self-restraint, so that they may not strangle by strikes the 
rising industries that the present honest effort may bring into 


being. Above all, they must know that Irish industries will 


not be developed by ta k upon public platforms. It is easy te 
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see, then, that whatever may be the prospects of the new move. 
ment to revive manufactures under the Union, Ulster would 
view with alarm any change in the Constitution which would 
enable National politicians like Mr. Parnell to make her pay 
heavily for a system of protected industries. 

Another reason why Ulstermen strongly oppose a National 
Government is the difficulty which exists even under the 
Union of keeping the peace between the Protestants and the 
Catholics of the lower classes.* What would be the condition 
of things under a Home Government in which the Catholic 
majority would exercise the dominant executive influence 
over a fierce, indeperdent Orange community, which has 
always bitterly resented the very introduction of Catholics 
into political life? Those who live in Ulster know that the 
Catholics and the Protestants of the humbler classes, in both 
town and country, live as much apart as if an ocean rolled 
between them; that silence is the rule, conversation the. ex- 
ception, between them; and that very slight provocation 
brings to the surface that apparently inextinguishable hatred 
which is kept alive on the one side by memories of contisca- 
tion and injustice, and on the other by memories of massacre 
and revenge. The separation has become more marked 


* The Irish Government has had very great difficulty in keeping the peace 
between the Orangemen and the Nationalists during the last three montha 
Whenever the Nationalists announced a meeting anywhere in Ulster, the 
Orangemen thought fit to announce a mecting of their own at the same time 
and place, and the Government has had either to prohibit both classes of meet 
ings or to use the forces at its disposal to prevent a hostile collision between 
them. Nobody questions the loyalty of the Orangemen, though several of their 
leaders joined Mr. Butt, in 1870, in forming the Home Rule Association ; butthey 
have no right to boast of their superior loyalty, or even of their special attach- 
ment to the British connection, in a province where all Protestants are equally 
loyal and equally imperialist in their sympathies. They have very good reason 
for their loyalty, for they are not such fools as to imagine that the dismember. 
ment of the empire would be for their advantage in a country mainly Catholie, 
or that a rebellion in which they would themselves be the first victims would 
advance the Protestant cause. But no Government could tolerate their claim 
to supersede the regular authority of the law by their extra-legal manifestations 
of physical strength, tending, as they all do, not to strengthen but to weaken and 
embarrass the Government. It is the business of the Government, not of the 
Orangemen, to secure obedience to the laws, If the Government is strong enough 
to uphold the supremacy of the law, the Orange system is quite superfluous for 
any good, and may become, as has been unhappily realized, a pretext for counter- 
associations of the worstkind. The action of the Irish Government in suspend- 
ing Lord Rossmore from the Commission of the Peace for his conduct at Rosslea 
in October last has led to much discussion. But the conduct of this magistrate 
was quite unjustifiable, and the «. tion of the Government will probably be as 
salutary in its results as the similar action of the Whig Government in 1849, 
when Lord Roden and the brothers Bee:s were superseded for their conduct in 
connection with the bloody riots of D Ily’s Brae. The government of Mr. 
Gladstone must show both Orangemen :nd Nationalists that it cannot allow 
either of them to take the law into their cwn hands, The law must be master. 
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within the last twenty years, partly through the influence of 
Ultramontanism, in the earlier part of this period, partly 
through the Church legislation of the later part, which has 
embittered the Orange population. The Union keeps the 
peace admirably, but not perfectly. Its repeal would lead 
to civil war as soon as the Catholic majority began to 
assert its influence in legislation. There might, for example, 
be an attempt made, not perhaps to endow or establish 
Romanism, as Episcopacy was established, but to subsidize 
out of public funds all sorts of religious fraternities engaged 
in education, or charity, or social reform, such as the Irish of 
New York and other parts of the States have established 
without stint or scruple at the expense of the wealthy Pro- 
testant people of the States. Schemes of this description 
would fire Ulster from end to end, and make civil peace 
impossible. It may be the fault of England herself that 
Ireland is so behindhand in the training that could make 
her bear popular government, but she is far too distracted 
at present with passion and faction, and too much divided by 
disquieting traditions, to be capable of bearing the respon- 
sibilities of independent government. 

We have hitherto left entirely out of view the larger inte- 
rests of the British Empire, which are as dear to Ulstermen as 
they are to Englishmen or Scotchmen themselves. The 
National Parliament in Ireland would not work in harmony 
with the Parliament or Government of England; the two 
Parliaments would cross, neutralize, and thwart each other; 
and the Imperiat Government would be paralyzed in its 
action, perhaps, at a crisis of supreme moment.* Ulster 
would naturally take part with England, and would thus find 
herself in deadly antagonism with the other three provinces. 
Besides, Ulstermen would resent the idea of being cut off 
from all chance of sharing in the public honours held out to 
all classes of Irishmen by the connection with Great Britain. 

Under all these circumstances it is easy to see that Ulster 
will never join hands with the Nationalists of the South in an 
effort to force England into the concession of Irish indepen- 
dence. It may, perhaps, be urged that the return of Mr. 
Healy for the County of Monaghan, and of two Home Rulers for 


* This shows the utter futility of all reference toa federal relationship between 
the two countries. Mr. Freeman shows that the federal relation is only in its 
place when it tries to unite, and not when it tries to separate. Mr. Mill says 
there must be a sufficient amount of sympathy among the population to warrant 
‘federal relationship. But it is exactly the aim of the extreme National party 
* —— as a means of humiliating and destroying the power of 

ngland. 
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Cavan, suggests at least the possibility of the more northern 
counties falling eventually into a line politically with the 
constituencies of the South. 

It is necessary to say, then, in the first place, that the 
eases of Cavan and Monaghan are quite exceptional. When 
we consider that Cavan contains 104,685 Roman Catholics, 
and only 14,791 Protestants, it is evident that a large majority 
of its 5,782 electors must be Roman Catholics. Three-fourths 
are undoubtedly so. As the most Roman Catholic county in 
Ulster, it may always be counted on to return candidates 
acceptable to the National party. Monaghan, like Cavan, 
though by political division it belongs to Ulster, is likewise, 
by race and religion, more identified with the South than with 
the North. They both stand upon the frontiers of the pro- 
vince with a larger proportionate population of Catholics than 
the other counties. In fact the south-eastern portion of the 
County of Monaghan, and nearly all Cavan, have no sympathy 
whatever with Ulster feeling. The Catholics of Monaghan 
are 75,714, and the Protestants only 27,034. The registered” fgg 
electors are 5,280. It is understood that the number of 
Catholic electors was, in 1880, 112 more than that of all the 
Protestants.* At Mr. Healy’s election their majority had 
dwindled to 12, on account of the disfranchisement of a large 
number of the voters through non-payment of seed-rate. 
But it does not follow because Monaghan returned a Nation- y 
alist so popular as Mr. Healy that the other Ulster counties 
will follow its example. There is no other county except 
Cavan in which the Catholic vote is so strong, and the 
Liberal Protestant vote so weak. Why should this election 
have more significance than the elections for the County of 
Tyrone and the County of Derry, where the Nationalists did 
all in their power to return the Conservative candidates and 
utterly failed in the attémpt? In the County of Derry 
election they withdrew their own candidate and voted for the 
Conservative. 
if The explanation of the return of Mr. Healy is, then, that 
the Catholics have simply deserted their old allies of the 
Liberal Protestant party. At the General Election in 1880 
they voted solidly for the Liberal candidates, Messrs. Givan 
and Findlater, and at the later election they voted just as 
7 solidly for Mr. Healy, in their intense anxiety to promote 
if Nationalism. But if the Liberals and Conservatives should 


* Mr. Healy’s majority over both the Liberal and the Conservative candidates 
was due to the adhesion of a small number of Protestant Liberals, who were dis- 
satisfied with the rent-reductions they received from the Land Commission. 
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join their forces at the next election, Mr. Healy will un- 
doubtedly be defeated, and all the more certainly because the 
Protestants claim to have added a hundred votes to their 
strength at the late registry. 

Let us, then, try to understand how the division that has 
taken place in the ranks of the Liberal Ulster party may 
affect future elections. This brings us naturally to consider 
the second point in our inquiry, namely, how far the Liberal 
party may be weakened by this division. We must first as- 
certain the population and the number of the electors in the 
various counties and boroughs of Ulster, as well as their dis- 
tribution religiously. The actual population of the nine 
counties is as follows :— 


Roman Catholics. Protestants. 
Armagh ... 75,709 87,468 
Donegal ... 57,608 48,427 

Down 

Fermanagh 47,359 87,520 
Londonderry 73,274 91,717 
Monaghan ... 75,714 27,034 
Tyrone eee 109,798 87,216 


The number of electors in these counties, according to the 
registry of 1882-83, was as follows :— 


Antrim... 11,765 Fermanagh... 4,498 

Armagh 6,923 Derry ws 

Cavan 5,732 Monaghan 5,280 

Donegal 4,482 Tyrone 8,465 
own 12,619 


It is not possible to obtain from any official source a return 
of the religious profession of the electors, but we have suc- 
ceeded in obtaining from private sources the following return, 
which may be regarded as approximately correct. The total 
of the whole will not exactly correspond with the official 
return just given. It is necessary to explain that while 
Catholics may be reckoned—at least temporarily—as Nation- 
alists, and Episcopalians as Conservatives, the Presbyterians 
must be reckoned as either Liberals or Conservatives. In 
counties like Londonderry they will be mostly Liberals; in 
several boroughs they will be mostly Conservatives. In the 
County of Monaghan, for example, they are mostly Conserva- 
tives. Not more than three or four hundred are Liberals. 
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Catholics. Presbyterians. Episcopalians 
Armagh ... 1,841 we 474 628 
Cavan _...(three-fourths) 
Londonderry 1,250 8,600 870 


Donegal ... 1,200 2,200 1,200 

Down re 2,600 8,000 1,900 
Fermanagh (about, one- fourth) (three- fourths) 

Monaghan (about — (half of all Protestants) 
Tyrone... 2,000 38,000 <a 2,500 


We have included under ‘ pilin ’ smaller bodies, 
like Methodists, Congregationalists, Quakers, Unitarians, &c. 
Now it is evident from these figures that if the Presbyterians 
and Episcopalians should vote together they must have a 
commanding majority over the Catholics in the counties of 
Antrim, Armagh, Londonderry, Tyrone, Down, Donegal, and 
Fermanagh. But suppose the Liberals and the Conserva- 
tives should not vote together, but each have a candidate 
of their own, the Liberals, even without Catholic aid, can 
take one seat each in Antrim, Down, Tyrone, Armagh, 
Donegal, and two seats in Londonderry. By no possibility 
could a Nationalist be returned for Antrim, Down, or Lon- 
donderry. Yet the Nationalists are preparing to contest with 
candidates of their own such counties as Donegal, Down, 
Armagh, Tyrone, and Antrim, and such boroughs’ as Newry, 
Dungannon, Londonderry, and even Belfast itself, while they 
threaten to support the Conservative candidate in the re- 
maining constituencies. The condition of the Ulster boroughs 
is manifest from the following official return :— 


Electors. Catholics. "Protestants 
Armagh ... 626 5,086 4,987 
Belfast ... 21,805 69,975 ... 189,072 
Carrickfergus 1,467 1,169 7,706 
Coleraine ... 431 1,370 4,930 
Downpatrick 308 ake 1,826 ie 1,855 
Dungannon 280 2,211 1,831 
Enniskillen 403 8,400 2,288 
Lisburn... 541 2,517 Rs 8,168 
Derry City... 1,945 16,078 12,487 


These ten boroughs at present return nine Conservatives 
and one Liberal (Dungannon). We have not been able to 
ascertain the religious professions of the voters in all the 
boroughs, but Belfast contains approximately 12,000 Presby- 
terian. voters, 4,600 Episcopalians, 4,700 Roman Catholics ; 
Dungannon, 70 Presbyterians, 120 Episcopalians, and 110 
Roman Catholics ; Coleraine, 236 Presbyterians, 111 Episco- 
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palians, 74 Catholics, and 30 of other denominations ; Derry 
city, 745 Presbyterians, 576 Episcopalians, 673 Catholics, 
88 other sects, 

All the boroughs are tolerably safe from Nationalists, not ex- 
cepting Newry, Derry, Dungannon, and Enniskillen ; but the only 
effect of three candidates appearing for these four boroughs 
would be the return of Conservative candidates in them all, 
and this would only involve the loss of a single Liberal seat. 

But it is impossible to deny that the Nationalist invasion 
of Ulster, while it has roused the fury of the Orangemen, has 
inspired the leaders of the Ulster Conservative party with the 
hope that it will be the means of obliterating the entire Liberal 
representation of the province and restoring the old Tory 
ascendency. Already the Liberals are assured that the only 
method of defeating Nationalism is by a union of all Protes- 
tants under the Conservative party. Under these circum- 
stances the Ulster Liberal Society, presided over by Lord 
Waveney, has issued an important manifesto declaring its 
uncompromising opposition to Nationalism, while demanding 
as a means of strengthening the Union a firm and impartial 
administration of the law, the removal of all real grievances, 
and the advancement of the material prosperity of the country. 
The Ulster Liberals have always been firm supporters of the 
Union, when even very influential persons in the Tory ranks 
were helping Mr. Butt to found the Home Rule movement, 
and they now declare their determination ‘to use every effort 
to secure against all comers the return of Liberal candidates 
for every Northern constituency at the next General Election.’ 
The figures we have given above will enable any one to judge 
whether the Conservatives will be able to use the Nationalists 
as a means of extinguishing the Liberal party in Ulster. 

The policy of the Nationalists has just been disclosed in 
time to suggest to our statesmen the wisdom of a large redis- 
tribution of political power in Ireland. Any reduction of the 
franchise would immensely strengthen the Nationalists, es- 
pecially in Ulster, but it ought to be accompanied by such a 
readjustment of the constituencies as would give Ulster greater 
weight politically. When it is considered that Ulster contains 
almost a third of the whole population of Ireland, and even 
still more of its wealth and intelligence, there is a clear case 
for increasing the number of its representatives. Ulster has 
at present 94,000 electors, who are represented by 29 members. 
The other three provinces have 127,000 electors, who are re- 
presented by 72 members. The disproportion is very obvious. 
We do not touch the question es reducing the entire Irish 
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representation and correspondingly increasing that of Scot- 
land. The Scotch have long complained that while they own 
property of the gross annual value of £22,276,468, they return 
only 60 members of Parliament, and Ireland, with a valuation of 
only £13,819,986, returns 103 members. Besides, the number 
of electors in 1882 in Scotland was 315,121, and in Ireland 
only 222,278. Suppose, however, that there is to be no 
change in the number of representatives, Ulster is clearly 
entitled to at least 85 members instead of 29. Sir Stafford 
Northcote, during his late visit to Belfast, claimed 44 members 
for Ulster instead of 29, and claimed for Belfast itself, if re- 
presented like Connaught, no less than eight seats. This is 
fair enough if taxation and numbers are taken together as 
bases of representation; but the principle involved is that 
of equal electoral districts, which Sir Stafford Northcote is 
hardly prepared to concede. There ought to be an aboli- 
tion of such insignificant boroughs as Portarlington and 
Mallow and New Ross, with their 141, 239, and 255 electors 
respectively. Then such Ulster towns as Lurgan, with its 
10,185 inhabitants, Ballymena with its 8,883, Larne with its 
4,716, Newtownards with its 8,676, Banbridge with its 5,609, 
Strabane with its 4,196, Omagh with its 4,188, and other 
thriving towns, ought to be represented either individually or 
in groups. If the representation of minorities is not to be 
abandoned, Belfast with its 220,000 inhabitants is justly 
entitled to a third member. A judicious measure of redistri- 
bution would throw the centre of political gravity northwards, 
and would thus checkmate the separatist policy of the 
Nationalists. The case is at present sufficiently serious when 
we consider the success of Mr. Parnell in manipulating the 
Irish constituencies. Since the beginning of the past year 
he has retained his hold upon Westmeath, Tipperary, Wex- 
ford county, and Wexford borough; while he has in Mallow 
substituted Mr. William O’Brien for Mr. Justice Johnson ; in 
Monaghan, Mr. Healy for Mr. Givan; in Sligo, Mr. Lynch 
for Mr. Denis O’Conor; and in Limerick, Mr. McMahon for 
Mr. O'Shaughnessy. These are not all distinct gains, how- 
ever, for in at least two of these cases there is a mere ex- 
change of one class of Home Rulers for another. 

Whatever may be, however, the nature of the electoral 
changes in store for Ireland, Ulster will always be an obstacle 
to the success of Nationalism. There was atime when both 
Northerns and Southerns had just cause of complaint against 
England on account of her oppressions; but while the old 
virus of opposition still rankles in the South, the North holds 
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no bitterness in its heart against England, but is rather proud 
of its connection with the great empire which still so power- 
fully influences the world. Ulstermen, at least, will have no 
part in the passionate but sterile agitation which threatens to 
arrest the civilizing influences now successfully at work in 
Ireland. We wish we could discover the existence of any 
power or influence in the country that would draw the con- 
flicting elements of Irish life into harmony or soothe into 
repose its endless agitations. It will be a happy day for the 
empire when the two races that occupy the soil of Ireland 
begin to regard themselves, different as they are in race, 
creed, and habit, as complemental to each other, and to work 
together with tolerant and kindly aims for the good of their 
common country. T. C. De 


Art. VI.—Recent Theories on the Pentateuch. 


Lixe some venerable fortress, the Pentateuch has sustained 
and survived many assaults. Most of these have had a dis- 
tinctly rationalistic basis, ‘a legitimate prejudice’ (to quote 
the words of De Wette) against the supernatural. Dr. 
Kuenen, in his ‘ Religion of Israel,’ describes his standpoint 
as follows: ‘ This work is one of a number of monographs on 
“the principal religions.” For us it is nothing less, but also 
nothing more.’ And he traces the belief in miracles not to 
their reality but to the books that record them.* We must 
confine our attention to the most recent phase of the contro- 
versy. On the continent, Kuenen and Wellhausen (‘ Ges- 
chichte Israel’s’) are the best known advocates of the latest 
‘critical’ views. In England they have been popularized by 
the Rev. Professor W. Robertson Smith in his lectures on 
‘The Old Testament in the Jewish Church,’ in whieh he 
distinctly disavows any sympathy with ‘the rationalistic 
assumption that the supernatural is impossible’ (p. 27), 
which is an axiom of some of his allies. The fact that these 
recent theories, which would cause such a revolution in our 
views of the Old Testament, have won the assent of some who 
retain their evangelical faith and deserve the highest respect, 
makes a careful examination of them the more imperative. 
Without attempting to discriminate between these authors 
where they differ, we may very briefly explain this new theory. 


* «The Religion of Israel to the Fall of the Jewish State.’ By Dr, A. Kuenen. 
Translated from the Dutch by Alfrel Heath May. Vol. i. pp. 5, 6. 
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It is held that a careful study of the books of the Old Tes. , 
tament leads to the following conclusions. The only part of jf. - 
the so-called Mosaic law which was given and written by , 
Moses was the decalogue. Various laws, social and ritual, 
contained in Exod. xxi.—xxiii., and called ‘ The First Legisla- 
tion,’ were known and observed in the times of the kings, 
before the date of Hosea and Isaiah. The book of Deutero- 
nomy was of the age of Josiah, and ‘the Deuteronomic 
code,’ as it is called (Deut. xii.-xxvi.), was unknown till that 
| ay time. All ‘ the Levitical legislation’ (Exod. xxv.—xl., Leviticus, 

By and Numbers) had its origin during the exile, but was not 
ita published or practised till after the return from Babylon. 
| By The evidence for this is sought in the history of Israel. From 
the time that they entered the land of Canaan, down to the 
t reign of King Josiah, there was an utter disregard of the bulk 
ies of the laws of the Pentateuch. Pious prophets, like Samuel, 
i. and godly kings, like Solomon, acted as though they knew 
if nothing of them. The Jaws respecting sacrifices and altars 
& were constantly set at naught, and therefore must have been 
ii unknown. There was a ritual, but it was not the ritual of 
i the books of Exodus and Leviticus. Even after Josiah had 
Fi endeavoured to carry out the new law confining sacrifices to 

. one altar, the services were not conformed to the Levitical 
"y laws. And it was not until after the discipline of the long 
a. exile in Babylon that priests and people adopted a more rigid 
: system of priesthood and sacrifice, and all the manifold laws 
i... included in the central books of the Pentateuch. As we 

7 follow Professor Smith in his careful accumulation of facts 
io | which appear to establish his conclusion, it would be difficult 
i to escape it if only we could grant all his premisses, or could 
vault with him over yawning chasms to some of his inferences, 

|? and consent to shut our eyes to a great many facts which | 
lm stand as evidence on the other side. Buta careful examina- | w 
tion of this theory of the Pentateuch convinces us that, while | # 
it removes some difficulties that have long been felt, it is | * 

.; encompassed by difficulties of its own so much greater that h 
. 2 we are constrained to reject it. For there may be a remedy 
. which is worse than the disease. Better tolerate a few para- 
if doxes or insoluble difficulties than remove them by a process 
if which sets at naught historical evidence, and offers violence 
i to the moral sense. 

In examining this theory we too wish to define ‘ our 
: if standpoint.’ We assume the truth of Christianity as a super- 
: ie natural revelation from God, as a question absolutely settled 
, on ample evidence. We cannot allow it to be reopened by 
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every fresh alleged discovery as to the composition or authen- 
ticity of the Scriptures. And consequently we accept the 
testimony of Christ and His Apostles to the unique value of 
whatever writings they acknowledged as ‘ Scripture given by 
inspiration of God.’ This is a judgment, not a ‘ prejudice,’ 
even though a ‘legitimate’ one. But we are none the less 
willing to meet our opponents on their own ground of historie 
probability. We ask two questions: Who was the author 
of the records respecting the Mosaic legislation ? and, Are the 
records true ? 

The first of these questions is the less important of the 
two, and we must dismiss it, for the present, with a few 
words. That Moses wrote some of the laws and narratives 
generally assigned to him we are expressly told (Exod. xvii. 14, 
xxiv. 4, xxxiv. 27,28; Num. xxxili. 2; Deut. xxxi. 9-18, 22, 
24-26). That Moses wrote the bulk of the books that pass 
by his name is an opinion that can claim much in its favour. 
We can appeal to the weight of traditional authority. It was 
the belief of the Jews in the time of Christ. Their apocryphal 
literature carries us still farther back.* The reverence paid 
by the Samaritans to their Pentateuch, whatever may be its 
date, is a clear witness to their belief that it was the work 
of the great lawgiver. That belief appears to us a very 
strong argument that the book was not a modern work first 
introduced among their bitter enemies the Jews after the 
return from Babylon. Going back to the books of the Old 
Testament, we find a chain of testimonies from Nehemiah 
to Joshua not only to Moses as being in some sense the 
giver of the law, but as also the author of the book of the 
law.t To quote the words of Dr. W. L. Alexander— 


’ Moses is thus, so to speak, in possession, with a title which has been 
admitted for more than three thousand years. On those therefore who 
‘would dislodge him lies the burden of proving that this title is false; and 
this can be done only by showing from internal evidence that the book 

gannot be the writing of Moses. It will be incumbent also upon them 
o show how this title could have been acquired, if purely fictitious—how 
his universal belief could have arisen, if without foundation of fact. 


To this witness of the Old Testament we add that of the 


* «The book of Moses’ (1 Esdras i. 11, v. 49, vii. 6-9). ‘Thou didst 
ommand him to write thy law’ (Bar. ii. 28). There are many other references 
to the law as given by Moses. 

. $+ Josh. i. 8, viii. 31; 1 Kings ii. 3; 2 Kings xiv. 5,6; 2 Chron. xxxiv. 14 
Ezra iii, 2, vi. 18; Neh. viii. 1, 14, xiii. 1. 

t Pulpit Commentary on Deuteronomy, p. vi. Much of Dr. Alexander’s 
admirable reasoning respecting the antiquity and authenticity of Deuteronomy 
is applicable to the whole of the Pentateuch. 
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New Testament. We would not press the argument from the 
testimony of Evangelists, Apostles, and the Lord Jesus Him- 
self to such a point as would tend to repress honest investi- 

tion into the constitution and authorship of any of the 
beaks of Scripture. But on the other hand, even if the writers. 
of the Gospels and Epistles are regarded merely as Christian 
Hebrew authors of the first century, their testimony on this 
matter confirms the witness of others. (John i. 45; Acts iii, 
22, vii. 37; Rom. x. 19, &c.) And our Lord’s argumentative 
appeal to the writings of Moses (Mark x. 4, 5, xii. 26, and 
especially John v. 45-47) cannot be set aside on the ground 
that Jesus of Nazareth was not ‘a critical scholar,’ whereas 
Drs. Colenso and Kuenen are. 

We need not for the present pursue this inquiry as to the 
authorship of the Pentateuch. And for this reason. While 
it is certain that Moses did not write the whole of the Penta- 
teuch as we now possess it, we may regard as a secondary 
question how much of it may have been the work of 
subsequent editors, provided that the books are not so far 
mutilated as to be no longer worthy of the name of ‘the 
book of Moses.’ For example, suppose evidence were forth- 
coming that required us to believe that some of Moses’ laws 
had been handed down by tradition among the priests, and 
subsequently added to the written code, we could accept this 
without denying that Moses was the giver and God the 
author of those laws. But our opponents hold that the laws 
were not given by Moses at all, and therefore that the narra- 
tives in which they are embedded are ‘ unhistoric,’ a polite 
way of saying ‘false.’ So that, in order to get a probable 
answer to the first question, we must pass on to the second 
and far more important question, ‘ Are the records respecting 
these laws true ?’ 

On this subject we are prepared to maintain the following 

propositions. 
First. That the historical and moral objections to these 
recent theories respecting the Pentateuch are so serious that 
only a slight amount of evidence on the opposite side would 
be needed to refute them. 

Second. That there is sufficient evidence in the historical 
and prophetical books of the existence of the Mosaic laws 
prior to the exile. 

- Dealing first with the objections, we observe (1) the authors 
of this theory point us to what they consider three groups 
of laws: 1. Exod. xxi.—xxiii.; 2. Deut. xii.—xxvi.; 3. Exod. 


xxv.—xl., and all the laws respecting ritual in Leviticus and 
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Numbers. Now if these groups of laws stood by themselves 
as detached codes, only in a vague kind of way attributed to 
Moses by an oral tradition which could not be verified, it 
would be quite legitimate to endeavour to assign their dates 
by such historical evidence of their observance as we could 
find, though great caution would be needed in doing so. But 
far from being isolated codes, we find them embedded in 
history. The publication of special laws is in some cases 
closely connected with particular events in the history of the 
national life in the wilderness; e.g., Levit. x. 8-11, xvi. 1. 
Again and again we read such expressions as ‘The Lord. 
spake to Moses,’ followed by the law; and more than once 
such an explicit statement as the following: ‘ This is the law 
of the burnt-offering, of the meat-offering, and of the sin- 
offering, and of the trespass-offering, and of the consecra- 
tions, and of the sacrifice of the peace-offerings; which the 
Lord commanded Moses in Mount Sinai, in the day that he 
commanded the children of Israel to offer their oblations 
unto the Lord, in the wilderness of Sinai’ (Levit. vii. 87, 38.. 
Cf. chap. xxiii. 44, xxvi. 46, xxvii. 84). Moreover, many of 
the laws take for granted that the people are living in a 
camp in the wilderness and are looking forward to the occu- 
pation of Canaan. We are thus at once brought face to 
face with the question, Are the narratives of the four later 
books of the Pentateuch history or fiction, facts or fables? 
If we are to throw them overboard, like a deck cargo that 
endangers the vessel, we need stronger reasons than those 
already offered to us for recent theories :—‘new gods that 
came newly up, whom your fathers feared not.’ But our diffi- 
culties are only just beginning. 

(2) The book of Joshua is full of allusions both to the 
history and the laws of Moses. Did the ‘book of the law’ 
which Joshua was to study and obey contain only the deca- 
logue, and possibly also some of the miscellaneous statutes 
in Exod. xxi.—-xxiii.? We read of ‘ the ark of the covenant,’ 
a phrase previously found only in Num. x. 33, xiv. 44; Deut. 
x. 8; xxxi. 19, 25,26. In chap.ix. 14 we have a striking 
though unobtrusive allusion to Num. xxvii. 18-21. The 
Gibeonites are assigned to servile work for ‘ the house of God’ 
and ‘the altar of Lord.’ Separate cities are assigned to 
‘ priests’ and to ‘ Levites.’ The narrative of the erection of 
the altar by the bank of Jordan (chap. xxii.) proves a know- 
ledge of the law of Deut. xii. as to one altar of sacrifice (vers. 
22-29), while the deputation sent by the ten tribes seems to 
recognize the law in Deut. xiii. 14. We have selected only a 
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few of the references we have observed; but this last is so 
clear that Professor Smith assumes that the chapter, or part 
of it, may be an interpolation (p. 441). In fact the critic’s 
short and easy method with the book of Joshua is to dis- 
credit it altogether. It is treated as ‘a Levitical document,’ 
late in origin and untrustworthy in character. Though it is 
merely a history, and not a law book, it is regarded as though 
it were a sixth Mosaic book. The Hexateuch takes the place 
of the Pentateuch, and then this book has to share the for- 
tunes of the other five. The independent witness is treated as 
an accomplice and ordered into the dock.* 

(3) The books of the Chronicles bear clear testimony to the 
Levitical system having been appointed by Moses and reorga- 
nized by David. To get rid of these witnesses a similar 
course has to be pursued with them as with the book of 
Joshua. They treat the history of Israel from a somewhat 
different point of view from the books of Samuel and of 
Kings. The earlier books are more political, the later more 
ecclesiastical histories. It is not surprising that additional 
facts are narrated in them, and that discrepancies exist. 
We find similar differences in modern histories; but we do 
not discredit Dr. Stoughton’s ‘ Ecclesiastical History of 
England’ because it gives a mass of details respecting the 
religious life of the 17th and 18th centuries not to be found in 
Hume and Smollett, and even apparently contradicting them 
on some points. We cannot discuss the authenticity of these 
books. Their truthfulness ought to be assumed until it is dis- 
proved. Though written after the captivity, the author lived 


‘vastly nearer to the period of which he writes than Dr. 


Kuenen, and in all probability knew a great deal more about 
it. He quotes from some of the earlier documents used by 
the authors of Samuel and Kings, and there the coincidences 
are often almost verbal. Why may he not be trusted when he 
follows other documents? Yet he is disparaged as a kind of 
sermonizer on the earlier history, in which its surroundings 
are deliberately altered to describe the new ritual with which 
the writer was familiar.t This appears to us one of the 

* On the credibility, unity, and antiquity of this book, see Dr. W. L. Alexander’s 
article in Kitto’s ‘Cycl. Bib. Lit.’ On the other hand Professor Smith writes, 
*I exclude the book of Joshua, because it, in all its parts, hangs closely together 
with the Pentateuch’ (‘Old Testament in Jewish Church,’ p.218). The compila- 
tion called the Samaritan book of Joshua is an argument that Joshua was not 


ors ae part of the Pentateuch, or the canonical book would have been 
opted. 

. + Professor Smith says: ‘ On the question of fact, what the actual social and 
religious observances of Israel before the exile were, the chronicler can tell us 
nothing which he had not read in earlier authentic history. Anything which 
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greatest moral as well as historical difficulties which confront 
us. 

A few illustrations must suffice. The explanation of 
Uzziah’s fatal offence; of the second bringing up of the ark 
on the shoulders of the Levites, ‘as Moses commanded ;’ of 
the reorganizing of the service of God at the tabernacle of 
Moses at Gibeon (1 Chron. xvi. 89, 40; 2 Chron. i. 3-5), must 
be treated as false. The account of the ordering of the 
priests, Levites, singers, and porters at Jerusalem, so full of 
allusions to an older system (e¢.g., 1 Chron. xxiii. 25-32), and 
of details that suggest a close following of earlier authorities 
(e.g-, 1 Chron. xxv. 5; xxvi. 10), is also a fabrication. The 
author gratuitously represents the priests and Levites leaving 
their cities, though they had none, and migrating into Judah, 
followed by many of the godly laity, ‘to sacrifice unto the 
Lord God of their fathers,’ at Jerusalem, though they might 
sacrifice anywhere. Yet these misrepresentations are con- 
firmed in an undesigned way by Jeroboam’s fears and devices 
recorded in 1 Kings xii. 26-81, xiii. 33. In his documents 
he finds the fact recorded of the leprosy of King Uzziah by 
@ judicial stroke from God. (See 1 Kings xv. 5, Heb., and 


he adds to his sources is historical evidence for the state of things in his own 
time—which he may use to fill up his picture and give it colour, but not for 
the state of things before the Exile. Now that the author of Chronicles does 
use the ritual and standing ordinances of his own time to give copiousness of 
detail to his pictures of ancient events, and bring them more vividly before the 
minds of his readers, is quite certain from comparison of his narrative with 
that of Kings. In doing so he does no more than is habitually done in the 
pulpit. . . . What is innocent und indeed inevitable in an uninspired preacher 
may surely have happened in Bible times’ (J. c. p.419). But would it be ‘ in- 
nocent’ for a Roman Catholic preacher, for example, to represent St. Paul as 
eelebrating mass in Eucharistic vestments, or St. Peter as allowing Cornelius to 
kiss his toe? Such perversions would be hardly greater than some of those 
attributed to the chronicler. To assume that because he twice ‘ actually quotes 
among his sources a Midrash,’ heis not to be relied on for historical investigation, 
takes for granted that the Midrash of 2 Chron. xiii. 22; xxiv. 27 (see Gesenius’ 
Thesaurus and Fiirst’s Lexicon) has no greater authority than some of the absurd 
expositions of the Rabbis. The alleged inaccuracies when compared with Kings 
are for the most part reconcileable discrepancies rather than clear contradictions. 
Professor Smith quotes as his authorities for his attempt to discredit Chronicles, 
De Wette’s‘ Beitriige ’ (1806), and Wellhausen’s ‘ Geschichte,’ p. 177 seq. But De 
Wette himself modified and softened some of his objections in successive 
editions of his ‘ Einleitung,’ and has been fully answered. Dillmann (in Herzog’s 
Encycl.) remarks, The historic credibility of the Chronicles has however been long 
ago delivered from such measureless suspicions. . . . It ismowagain acknowledged 
that the chronicler has written everywhere from authorities, and that intentional 
fabrications or misrepresentations of the history can no more be spoken of in 
connection with him.’ Let it be remembered that De Wette’s attacks were in- 
tended to get rid of the evidence of the Chronicles for the Mosaic origin of the 
Sinaitic legislation. Wellhausen, in reviving these attacks, has the same object 
in view. What reason has Wellhausen to suppose that his arguments will not, 
in a few years, meet the fate of De Wette’s? 
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Gesenius’ Thesaurus.) We are not told in the earlier history 
what his offence was. The chronicler does not take the 
trouble to find out whether there was any trustworthy ex- 
planation. But he invents the story of the king’s attempt to. 
usurp the office of the sons of Aaron and to burn incense on 
the golden altar in defiance of laws which, however, were not. 
given till he had been in his grave about three hundred years. 
And after having discovered such a mass of fictions, not to 
say frauds, in these books, we are expected to believe that 
they were received by the Jews into the Canon among those 
books ‘ which are justly believed to be divine,’* and that they 
were recognized by our Lord and His apostles as part of ‘ the 
holy Scriptures’ ‘given by inspiration of God.’ Professor 
Smith tells us ‘all sound apologetic admits that the proof 
that a book is credible must precede belief that it is inspired” 
(p. 309). Accepting this canon, we shall see that considerable 


‘parts of the Old Testament besides the Chronicles are dis- 


credited by the ‘critical’ school, as the work neither of the 
God of truth nor of truthful men. 

(4) But supposing that in response to the claims of an 
inexorable criticism we surrendered our faith in the credibility 
of both Joshua and Chronicles, this theory would meet with 
further difficulties in the historical books from Judges to 
2 Kings. Reserving their special allusions to the Levitical 
system, we find in them many verbal resemblances to pas- 
sages in the Pentateuch, and so many references both to the 
histories of the exodus and the laws of Moses, that it seems 
almost certain that the writers were acquainted with the 
five books of Moses. This path of inquiry, though tempting 
and very fruitful, is too lengthy to be pursued here. The 
strength of the argument is in the multiplicity of references. 
They are too many and often too incidental to be explained 
by accident or design.t Similar references by the pre-exilic 

* Josephus, Contra Ap., I. 8. 

+ One of the fullest collections of these references may be seenin Keil’s ‘ Intro- 
duction to the Old Testament’ (Eng. Tr.), vol.i. pp. 165-171. See also Dr. David- 
son in Horne’s ‘ Introduction’ (10th ed.), vol. ii. pp. 625-630, and Dr. Perowne’s 
article on the Pentateuch in Smith’s ‘ Bible Dictionary,’ vol. ii. pp. 778-781. 
We can only add two or three illustrations. Berthean (‘ Richter and Rut erklirt,’ 
— says, respecting Judges, ‘ The first part of the book (ch. iii. 5) would 

unintelligible throughout and baseless (in der Luft sclaweben) if the Penta- 
teuch and Joshua did not precede it and serve as a support for it.’ The address 
of the angel of Jehovah (ch. ii. 1-3) is almost entirely a compilation from pas- 
sages in the Pentateuch. That Deuteronomy is older than Ruth is seen by the 
explanation of the custom ‘in former time’ (Ruth iv. 7), which needed no ex- 
planation in Deut. xxiv. 5-10. In Kings we find Joash acting ‘ according unto 
that which is written in the book of the law of Moses, wherein the Lord com. 


manded, saying, The fathers shall not be put to death for the children,’ &. 
(Deut. xxiv, 16 ; 2 Kings xiv. 6). 
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rophets may be easily traced.* Nor are allusions wanting 
in the poetical books. And if in David’s days the decalogue 
was the only written law, what were the ‘law, testimony, 
statutes, commandment, judgments’ he eulogizes in Psalm 
xix., and what was ‘the roll of the book which is written 
concerning me,’ and ‘the law in my inward part’ in which 
he expresses his delight in Psalm xl. ? 

(5) The discovery of the book of the law in the temple in 
Josiah’s reign supplies a crucial test of this theory. If it. 
was not an ancient book containing laws which the people 
and their fathers had culpably neglected, it seems impossible 
to escape the conclusion that it was a forgery and its dis- 
covery a fraud. Professor Kuenen does not shrink from the 
logic of the situation. Assuming that the book was a part 
or the whole of Deuteronomy, he says— 


Josiah’s Law-Book. 


It is thus certain that an author of the seventh century B.c.... has 
made Moses himself proclaim that which, in his opinion, it was expedient 
in the real interests of the Mosaic party to announce and introduce. At 
a time when notions about literary property were yet in their infancy, an 
action of this kind was not regarded as at all unlawful. Men used to 
perpetuate such fictions as these without any qualms of conscience. . . .f 
The author and his party cannot have made the execution of their pro- 
gramme depend upon a lucky accident. If Hilkiah fownd the book in 
the temple, it was put there by the adherents of the Mosaic tendency. 
Or else Hilkiah himself was of their number, and in that case he pre- 
tended that he had found the book of the law. . . . It is true this decep- 
tion is much more unjustifiable still than the introduction of Moses as 
speaking. But we must reflect here also that the ideas of those days. 
were not the same as ours, but considerably less strict. { 


Professor Smith speaks more cautiously. He combats the 
idea that the newly discovered law was a forgery of the 
priests. But he supposes that it was a recent production 
owing its authority to the prophetic teaching of Isaiah and 


* Keil, l. c., pp. 171-174, and Smith’s ‘ Bible Dictionary,’ vol. ii. p. 781. 

t+ This is a most misleading assertion. There is no evidence that such a. 
practice existed among the Jews in the seventh century B.c. In later ages, 
when the writing of books became a trade, men who had not talent enough to 
expect that works issued in their own names would command much attention, 
sometimes employed the names of distinguished men in the past as a means of 
floating their productions. Galen tells us that it was not till the age of the 
Ptolemies, when large libraries were being formed, that the roguery (égévovpyia): 
of forging writings and titles began. Even a heathen denounces it as roguery, 
and yet we are expected to believe that godly Hebrew prophets felt no ‘ qualms 
of conscience,’ and that Jehovah, ‘a God of truth and without iniquity’ (as. 
described in this very book whigh was thus palmed upon the credulous king), 
sanctioned the imposture and allowed the book, with other similar forgeries, to- 
take its place among the sacred writings of the Jews. We may change the old. 
taunt, Credat Judeus, into Credat Germanus. 
¢ ‘Religion of Israel,’ vol. ii. pp. 18, 19. 
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his colleagues, and was thus what plain people would call a 
forgery, though ‘critics’ give it a milder name. And he 
expects us to believe that ‘it was of no consequence to 
Josiah—it is of equally little consequence to us—to know 
the exact date and authorship of the book ’ (pp. 362-8).* 
When we examine this new book of the law, we are struck 
with its singular irrelevancy to the circumstances of the 
Israelites when it was published. The chief motive of its 
composition is supposed to be the abolition of high places 
and the enforcement of sacrifices at one altar; but this 
occupies only a small part of what is called ‘the Deutero- 
nomic code.’ And this law, as well as many others, assume 
that the people were still in the wilderness, and were looking 
forward to a speedy entrance among the old idolatrous 
nations of Canaan. (Deut. xii. 1-18, xvi. 2-7, xix. 1-10, &c.) 
How utterly unnatural such a style of composition is, wnless 
the object was to deceive. Many of the other laws are quite 
unsuitable for the days of Josiah. Imagine a new revelation 
from God bidding the king and his subjects to exterminate 
the six nations of Canaan (Deut. xx. 17), or the Amalekites, 
whose final destruction as a tribe seems to have been effected 
in the days of Hezekiah (Deut. xxv. 17-19; 1 Chron. iv. 
41-43). The ‘standpoint’ of the author is entirely different 
from that of a writer in the seventh century n.c. Edom is 
spoken of as a ‘brother’ (Deut. xxiii. 7), whereas it was one 


* The author of ‘ Deuteronomy, the People’s Book,’ has presented a popular 
view of this theory in an effective manner. We quote it, slightly abridged. 
‘They regard Deuteronomy as the work of a prophet of Jehovah who lived, 
some think, in Egypt, and whose heart was wrung with sorrow at the impieties 
that had reigned in Jerusalem for sixty years before. With an imagination 
touched by the dangers that seemed to overhang his native land, he pictured to 
himself the sins that had brought her to the brink of the abyss, and the safe- 
guards that might have warded off, or might still ward off, her ruin. Had 
‘Moses forewarned them of these sins and ordained these safeguards eight cen- 
turies earlier, the whole course of their history might have been changed. A 
happy inspiration suggested to this dreamer the duty of putting in written 
words the fancies that flowed through his brain. But poetic fire carried him a 
step further. He wrote as he believed Moses would have written, or ought to 
have written ; he forewarned, he entreated, he reproached, he prophesied as he 
thought Moses would have done, or ought to have done. And when his book 
was finished, he named Moses as the speaker, and the plains of Moab as the 
scene of his oration to the people. The book fell into the hands of some of the 
worshippers of Jehovah, perhaps the high priest and the chief scribe, perhaps 
not. It was such a writing as they wished, if the half-heathen Jews were ever 
to be frightened out of their evil ways. A convenient time was chosen for 
hiding it in the temple. Of course it was picked up during the cleaning, prob- 
ably by preconcerted arrangement. It was taken to the king; it was read, to 
the thorough terror of both court and people; and from that time to this an 
Egyptian romance has passed current among the most enlightened nations of 
the world, and in its most enlightened ages, as a book specially written by God’s 
inspiration to show men the way to everlasting life’ (pp. 10-19). 
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of Judah’s bitterest foes, and is doomed by Josiah’s con- 
temporary Jeremiah to hopeless destruction (Jer. xlix. 7-18). 
The Hebrews, so recently strangers in the land of Egypt, are 
exhorted not to be unfriendly to the Egyptians. In the time 
of the later kings, the danger was of being too friendly with 
the Egyptians (Isa. xxx., xxxi), There are other references 
to a bondage in Egypt and a deliverance therefrom, to its 
tillage, its diseases, and the terrors of a fresh captivity there, 
utterly out of keeping with a late origin of the book (Deut. 
viii. 14-16, xi. 10, xiii. 5-10, xx. 1, xxiv. 17, 18, xxviii. 60-68). 
Some of the laws are retrospective to laws previously given. 
The law respecting leprosy (Deut. xxiv. 8), ‘as I commanded 
them [the priests], so ye shall observe to do,’ points back to 
the law of Moses in Levit. xiii, xiv. We have further 
evidence that the laws of Deuteronomy are later than those 
of Leviticus. The law of retaliation in Levit. xxiv. 19, 20, 
is limited in Deut. xix. 16-21 to a false witness, a proof, 
says Mr. Smith, that the old law of retaliation is ‘already 
obsolete in the Deuteronomic code;’ only he would have us 
believe that the author of Leviticus ‘worked up’ obsolete 
laws into his system (p. 384). Why so, unless to give his 
document the appearance of antiquity? The law respecting 
killing flesh, when the nation would be scattered over the 
land of Canaan, repeals the previous law of the camp that 
all animals to be slaughtered for food were to be brought to 
the door of the tabernacle (Levit. xvii.1—5 ; Deut. xii. 15-16). 
Many other illustrations of modifications of the earlier laws 
may be found in Deuteronomy.* But while some of the 
laws are retrospective, others are prospective. The most 
striking of these is the law respecting the election of a king 
(Deut. xvii. 14-20). Is it not incredible that ages after the 
regal government had been established in Judah, and when 
the crown had descended in the family of David from 
generation to generation, in the reign of Josiah a law was 
published that when, at some future time, the people were 
determined to have a king, they were to observe certain 
regulations as to his qualifications and his election? And 
one of these, forsooth, is that their king is not to be a 
foreigner—rather superfluous advice to a nation devotedly 
attached to the dynasty of David, but very needful in the 
days of Moses when a mixed multitude came up with them 
from Egypt. 

We believe that this whole theory is wrecked on the granite 


* E.g. Compare Exod. xxii. 16, 17, and Deut, xxii. 28, 29; Exod, xxi. 7, 8,. 
and Deut. xv. 12-17; Exod. xxii, 31, and Deut, xiv. 21. 


Incongruities. 
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rocks of the facts respecting the book of Deuteronomy. That 
it was the latest portion of the Pentateuch was an un- 
questioned dictum among the so-called critical school until 
recent years. The change of order suggested for the Levitical 
and Deuteronomic codes appears to be one more illustration 
of the instability of error. At any rate, when we read the 
explicit statements of the book such as this, ‘Your eyes 
have seen what the Lord did because of Baal-peor, the Lord 
thy God hath destroyed them from among you. But ye 
that did cleave unto the Lord are alive every one of you 
this day’ (ch. iv. 8, 4), we agree with Hengstenberg when 
he says, ‘If Deuteronomy iis not the work of Moses, there is 
here the most exquisite of literary frauds.’ It is not a mere 
question of literary illusion. To quote the words of Dr. 
Alexander— 


It has, indeed, been pleaded that there was no fraud in the case; that 
.as all knew the book was not written by Moses, none were deceived by 
the ascription of it to him, any more than those who heard Herodotus 
read his history at the Olympic games were deceived by the ascription 
to his heroes of the speeches which he had himself composed. But on 
this supposition, how are we to account for the author of the book 
-ascribing it to Moses at all? . . . He could do this only in the hope of 
thereby investing it with greater authority, and procuring for it a more 
ready acceptance and deferential regard. But for this it was essential 
‘that the book should be believed to be by Moses; the moment it was 
known not to be by him, the author’s design would be wholly frustrated. 
‘The author must, therefore, have intended it to be accepted as really 
the work of Moses [as we are told that it was, 2 Chron. xxxiv. 14], and 
if it was not so accepted, it must have been repudiated as too manifest a 
forgery to be endured. Its acceptance by the Jews, and its place in the 
canon is thus utterly unaccountable on the supposition that it is the pro- 
‘duction of an age later than that of Moses.” 


The lofty spiritual tone of the author is a strong argument 
against any prophet of Jehovah resorting to such a perso- 
nation of Moses, just as, in the somewhat parallel case of 
the Fourth Gospel, it is hard to believe that any Christian 
man in the second century, capable of producing so sublime 
a work, could have endeavoured to pass himself off as ‘the 
disciple whom Jesus loved.’ 

(6) Josiah’s reformation was too superficial, and came too 
late to avert the threatened captivity in Babylon. And 
during the dreary and depressing years of that exile, when 
there was no temple, no sacrifices, and no sacerdotal services, 
we are asked to believe that the elaborate system of the 
Mosaic ritual was ‘developed’ in the minds of some of the 


* «Pulpit Commentary’ on Deuteronomy. Introd. pp. ix. xx. 
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exiled priests, and ultimately took form in the books of 
Leviticus and Numbers and part of the book of Exodus. 
Perplexities and inconsistencies multiply too fast for enu- 
meration. In regard to this new system of ritual, we ask 
first, ‘ Whence was it, from heaven or of men?’ Kuenen 
clearly implies the latter, and ascribes the new legislation 
to ecclesiastical ambition on the part of the priests. But 
aif, with the more reverent class of critics, we admit that 
Ezekiel’s vision and Ezra’s reforms were from heaven, our 
difficulties increase rather than diminish. Look at Ezekiel’s 
vision of a new temple and its services. There are clouds 
of mystery still hovering around that ‘ very high mountain’ 
which the wonder-working wand of the critical school has 
been quite unable to disperse. We are told it was the sketch 
of the temple built by Zerubbabel, and of the new order of 
things after the restoration. We pity the architects, the 
chief priests, and the land-surveyors who had to learn from 
it. The temple area seems to have been three or four miles 
round.* The land was to be distributed in a most artificial 
style among thirteen tribes of Israel.t The stream issuing 
from under the door of the temple is not a conclusion of 
the vision, corresponding to the somewhat similar figure with 
which Joel ends his prophecy of a glory that is to be revealed, 
but is followed by what seem to be commonplace details 
of the partition of the land, and a further reference to ‘ the 
Levites ’’ which went astray (xlviii. 1-11). 

The way in which Ezekiel refers for the first time so inci- 
dentally to the burnt-offering, the sin-offering, and the trespass- 
offering (xl. 39), to the meals of the priests (xlii. 13), to the 
sacrifices at the consecration of the altar (xliii. 18-27), and to 
other services, seems to imply a familiarity with such a 
ritual as we find in the Mosaic books. When Ezekiel speaks 
with authority, he does so inthe name of Jehovah Himself 
(xliii. 5-7, 18; xliv. 2, 5, 6, &c.) He does not think it 
needful to personate Moses and gain a factitious authority 
through the use of his name. If Ezra and his colleagues in 
their novel legislation had similar Divine authority, why 
should they shelter themselves under the so-called ‘legal 
fiction’ of attributing their new laws to the ancient lawgiver 
whose legislation is assumed to have been on many points 
antagonistic to their own? Was not the authority of God 
greater than that of Moses? If they assumed the name and 
authority of Moses for the purpose of extorting the submission 


* Fairbairn on Ezekiel, pp. 452 and 468-470. 
t See the map in Keil’s Commentary on Ezekiel, vol. ii. p. 400. 
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of the people, how can we acquit them of ‘pious fraud’? 
And thus for the second time we are brought face to face with 
the same kind of difficulties, historical and moral, as we met 
with when discussing the date of the book of Deuteronomy. 
Take, e.g., the services of the annual day of atonement, which 
is referred to at least five times in the Pentateuch. Professor 
Smith describes it as ‘ the very last stone in the ritual edifice,” 
added even later than the date of the great convocation of 
Neh. viii.-x. (p. 377).* Now in Levit. xvi. 1, 2 we are told, as 
a matter of history, under what circumstances this annual 
sacrifice was appointed ; ‘And the Lord spake unto Moses 
after the death of the two sons of Aaron,’ &c. And in the 
course of the ceremonies it is ordered that the scapegoat 
shall be let go ‘ into the wilderness,’ an expression far more 
suitable to the ceremonies of the tabernacle in the desert 
than of the second temple in the city. In those cere- 
monies the ark and its covering, the mercy-seat, occupy an 
important place. But there is no trace of the ark in the 
second temple. The second book of Esdras laments, ‘ The ark 
of our covenant is spoiled ’ (direpta est : 2 Esdras x. 22). Jose- 
phus expressly tells us that in the holy of holies there was 
‘nothing at all’ (oddév drws. ‘Bel. Jud.’ v. 5, § 5; cf. ‘inania 
arcana,’ Tacitus, Hist. v. 9), and the Rabbins bear the same 
testimony. But we are asked to believe that in this temple of 
Zerubbabel a service was appointed, said to have been insti- 
tuted in the wilderness by Moses, in which the missing ark 
was essential to the ceremonies. Many other incongruities 
between the laws of the central books of the Pentateuch and 
the times of Ezra might be pointed out, such as the command 
to kill all animals at the altar, which was practicable in the 
camp, but almost impossible in Palestine, for which an easier 
rule had been substituted (Levit. xvii. and Deut. xii.) + 
According to this theory the latest legislation, instead of being: 
a development, was a distinct retrogression. Professor Smith 
tells us that under the Old Testament ‘ access to God, even to- 
the spiritual God, was limited by local conditions. . . . Prayer, 
without approach to the sanctuary, is not recognized as part 


* Professor Smith supports his opinion by asserting that in those chapters: 
‘we have a record of proceedings from the first day of the seventh month: 
onwards to the twenty-fourth.’ But when we turn to the passage we find refer- 
ences only to ‘ the first day’ (viii. 2), and the ‘first day unto the last day of the 
feast of tabernacles,’ 7.e., the 15th to the 22nd day (ver. 18), and the twenty-fourth. 
day’ (ix. 1). It is by no means the only illustration of the caution needed 
in accepting the Professor’s facts, not to say his inferences, 

+ Notice also such incidental allusions to the life in the wilderness as Numbers 
v.17: ‘The dust that is in the floor of the tabernacle.’ 
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of the service of Jehovah. . . . This conception of the nature 
of Divine worship is the basis alike of the Pentateuchal law 
and of the popular religion of Israel described in the his- 
torical books, and condemned by the prophets ’ (pp. 223-5). He 
admits that ‘the Law presents an artificial system of sanctity. 
.. . The type of religion maintained by such a system is cer- 
tainly inferior to the religion of the prophets, which is a thing 
not of form but of spirit’ (p. 313). But is not this entirely 
out of harmony with God’s dealings with men ; first to pre- 
sent a lofty ideal of religious life and worship, and then 
because they will not strive to attain to it, to compound with 
them and offer them an inferior type? God’s work is always 
upwards not downwards, a development not a retrogression. 
And we still have the difficulty of understanding how the 
Jews in all subsequent generations accepted this Pentateuchal 
legislation as the work of Moses. Professor Smith says, ‘ the 
new laws of the Levitical code are presented as ordinances of 
Moses, though when they were first promulgated every one 
knew that they were not so’ (p. 387). This is pure assump- 
tion, and is opposed to the facts of history. In the book of 
Nehemiah we find a clear distinction drawn between the new 
regulations made in Ezra’s days, the old appointments of 
David and Solomon which were revived, and the laws of God 
which ‘they read in the book of Moses,’ that ‘the Ammonite 
and Moabite should not come into the congregation of God for 
ever’ (Neh. xii. 44-47, xiii. 1; and see viii. 14). Malachi 
also discriminates between God’s message through his lips 
and ‘the law of Moses my servant, which I commanded unto 
him in Horeb for all Israel, with the statutes and judgments’ 
(iv. 4). In Eccles. xliv.—xlix. we have eulogies on the great 
men of the past. Moses is extolled as the giver of the law 
(xlv. 5). Zerubbabel and Joshua, the builders of the temple, 
and Nehemiah, the repairer of the walls, receive their meed of 
praise (xlix. 11-13), but Ezra, the greatest lawgiver of all, is nat 
even mentioned. But more valuable still is the testimony of 
the writers of the New Testament, regarded now not as autho- 
ritative because inspired, but as expressing tle convictions of 
some of the noblest Jewish minds of the fi.st century to the 
antiquity and authorship of their polity aad ritual. Stephen, 
the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews, the physician Luke, 
andthe Apostle Paul, are witnesses whose testimony deserves 
the highest possible respect on a question so intimately 
connected with the religious history and the sacred literature 
of the Hebrew nation. 
We conclude, therefore, ont this theory, which involves not 
NO. CLVII. 
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simply the Pentateuch, but so large a proportion of the Old 
Testament, is open to the gravest historical and moral objec- 
tions. It is, primd facie, a most non-natural view, and there- 
fore requires an extraordinary amount of evidence to establish 
it. It is significant that the heading of the last page of 
Professor Smith’s lectures, in large type, is the word ‘ Fictions.’ 
This is ‘the conclusion of the whole matter,’ to which we are 
shut up if we accept his arguments. A considerable propor- 
tion of the narratives of the Pentateuch and of the earlier and 
later historical books must be regarded as fictions. It is true 
if we look at the heading of the last page but one we find in 
what sense he is using the term. He resolves many of the 
Mosaic laws into ‘ Legal Fictions.’ And this is the way in 
which he would clear up some of the moral difficulties we 
have noticed in this theory of the Pentateuch, though the 
authors of the books of Joshua and of the Chronicles are left 
under a cloud. But the illustrations of legal fictions given 
on pp. 885-7 seem to be singularly inapposite. A somewhat 
parallel case would be if almost all the laws of England were 
called King Alfred’s laws and were ascribed to different parts 
of his reign and so ingeniously ‘ worked up’ into his personal 
history that the English people had generally believed that he 
was their greatest lawgiver. This is what Professor Smith 
would have us accept under the innocent-looking term ‘legal 
fiction.’ * Our moral judgment would suggest a much sterner 
term. 

We make no attempt to frame a theory which shall solve 
all the difficulties of the Pentateuchal literature and legislation. 
But in refutation of this recent theory we are prepared to 
maintain our second proposition: That there is sufficient 
evidence in the historical and prophetical books of the existence 
of the Mosaic laws prior to the exile. 

Before adducing some of this evidence, we may notice the 
two main lines of argument relied on by Professor Smith. 
There is, first, the argument from silence. There are said to 
be no references in the history to many of the most important 
laws and services prescribed in the Levitical books. But 
though the silence may at first sight be rather surprising, the 
argument drawn from it is most precarious. In a history 
of England how small a place the ordinary work of the 

** A great part of the ordinances of law or ritual [in the Levitical books] takes 
the shape of narrative. Thus the law for the consecration of priests is given in 
@ narrative of the consecration of Aaron and his sons. The form is historical, 
but the essential object is legal. The law takes the form of recorded precedent. 


There is nothing surprising in this’ (p. 318). The italics are our own. To most 
readers there will, we think, be something astounding in this, 
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Established Church would occupy. Parliamentary debates 
on the sale of livings and kindred subjects, and occasional 
allusions to Convocation, might be found. But the daily 
liturgy in the cathedrals, the frequent eucharistic celebra- 
tions, and all the routine of parochial work would be taken 
for granted. Or if we admit that during portions of the reigns 
of the kings many of the laws of ritual were grossly neglected, 
and are asked to explain the silence of the prophets respecting 
these breaches of the law, it would suffice to answer that the 
prophetic books do not by any means contain all the prophets’ 
messages, but those which the Spirit of God deemed most 
serviceable for the instruction of all ages. And further, we 
must remember that the moral corruptions of the people, 
which were so vigorously denounced, were the cause of ¢or- 
ruptions in worship, but were so much more serious that they 
threw the latter into the shade. Till the tree was made good 
the fruit could not be good. 5 

The other main argument is the neglect or violation of 
many of the Mosaic laws by the godly as well as the irreligious. 
We shall see shortly that this neglect has been exaggerated. 
But assuming that there may have been many and serious 
irregularities, this is no proof that the law was unknown. It 
is said that Jehovah's ‘ gracious dealings with His people ex- 
pressed His acceptance of the local worship fi.e., at altars 
other than the central altar of sacrifice) in unambiguous 
language.’ * Not more so than God’s gracious dealings with 
Christendom during the middle ages expressed His acceptance 
of the sacrifice of the mass. It is thought incredible that the 
priests should have been ignorant or negligent of the law 
especially committed to their keeping. But have not the 
priests of the Church of Rome been both ignorant and negligent 
of the law of Christ in the New Testament as to doctrine and 
morals? Even in the wilderness we find that the ritual law 
was not strictly observed (Deut. xii. 8). And though Moses, 


who so carefully preserved his addresses to Israel, may 
naturally be supposed to have been not less careful to preserve , 
he laws of his God, and therefore to have committed them to 
writing (Deut. xxxi. 24-29), yet copies of the law may have 
been scarce, and much of the law in constant use among the 
priests may have been oral. It is obvious how easily relaxa- 
ions of the precepts or even corruptions of them may have 
been introduced. There was a tendency to degeneracy in 
srael from the earliest days, which became ingrained and 
inveterate. Even the new order of prophets, which was raised 


* Old Testament in Jewish Church,’ p. 256, 
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up to counteract prevailing corruptions, soon deteriorated from 
the lofty standard held up by Samuel, till we find lying pro- 
phets in the days of Jeroboam, Ahab, and Jeremiah, very 
much as the regular clergy of the middle ages were dragged 
down towards the level of the secular. If the alleged neglect 
of the Mosaic laws is cited as a proof that they were pub- 
lished centuries after their ostensible date, we might have 
argued, on similar principles, that the doctrines of the Apostle 
Paul could not have been known during the middle ages, and 
that the Epistle to the Romans was probably the work of the 
monk of Erfurt. 

But a careful examination of the history of Israel con- 
vinces us that the Mosaic laws were known, and to a certain 
extent were observed from the time of Joshua to that of 
Jeremiah. And here we meet with a valuable concession 
made by Professor Smith. He believes that ‘the first legis- 
lation’ (Exod. xxi.—xxiii.), was in existence during the times of 
Samuel and the Kings. He says— 


There is abundant proof that the principles of this legislation were 
acknowledged in Israel. The appeal to God as judge appears in 1 Sam. 
ii, 25); the law of blood revenge administered not by a central authority, 
but by the family of the deceased, occurs in 2 Sam. iii. 30, xiv. 7, &c.; 
the altar is the asylum in 1 Kings i. 50, and elsewhere ; the thief taken 
in the breach (Exod. xxii. 2) is alluded to by Jer. ii. 84, and so forth. 
The sacred ordinances agree with those in the history, or, if exceptions 
are noted, they are stigmatized as irregular. The plurality of altars 
accords with this law. ‘The annual feasts, at least that of the autumn, 
which seems to have been best observed, are often alluded to; and the 
night service of commemoration for the exodus appears in Isa. xxx. 29. 
The rule that the pilgrim must bring an offering, was recognized at 
Shiloh (1 Sam. i. 21). So too the complaint against Eli’s sons for their 
delay in burning the fat, is based on the same principle as Exod. xxiii. 
18. The use of leavened bread is rebuked by Amos iy, 5.... The 
prohibition to eat blood, which is essentially one with the prohibition of 
torn flesh, is sedulously observed by Saul, and Saul also distinguishes 
himself by suppressing witchcraft (p. 341). 


We have here no direct quotations from any of the earliest 
laws, such as we have in 2 Kings xiv. 6, from Deuteronomy, 
nor have we allusions to all of them, but we have enough to 
make a complete ‘proof that this law was known and ac- 
knowledged in all its leading provisions.’ Now we can bring 
forward a catena of allusions to laws not found in Exod. 
Xxi.-xxiii., which appear as conclusive as those just adduced. 
Professor Smith admits that during all this time there was 
‘a ritual Torah in the hands of the priests,’ ‘ also an atoning 
ritual,’ and ‘ ancient ordinances of ceremonial boliness in the 
sanctuary at Nob;’ but argues that since they are ‘not 
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identical with the full Levitical system,’ but ‘ contained much 
that was radically different’ (p. 372), the Levitical system 
could not have existed. Identity with the full Levitical 
system is not needed for our argument. The differences are 
very much overrated, or even sometimes invented, notably 
so in Professor Smith’s remarks on the ritual at Shiloh (pp. 
257-9). 

Three lines of evidence converge. (1) The enormous diffi- 
culties of the new theory; (2) the evidence that the litera- 
ture of the Pentateuch was known to the later writers; and 
(3) the direct allusions to the Mosaic ritual. We pass over 
the valuable testimony of the books of Joshua and Chronicles 
on this third peint for argument’s sake, not from any doubt 
as to their credibility. 


* For example, Dr. Smith assumes that the ‘little coat’ which young 
Samuel wore was the high-priestly mantle, though the Hebrew concordance 
will show that the same word is used for the robes of Jonathan, Saul, David’s 
daughter’s, Job and his friends, &c. He says too that Shiloh was visited ‘ not 
three times a year according to the Pentateuchal law, but at an annual feast.’ 
This is a mere inference, which however would support our argument by show- 
ing that the well-known law of Exod. xxiii. 17, was neglected. But it is quite 
in keeping with many other strange arguments or startling inferences, which 
are quietly assumed to be established facts. We had coliected a number of 
these curiosities, but can select only a few of them as specimens. Micah’s 
sanctuary is said to have been ‘equipped with every regard to the provision of 
an acceptable service,’ because Micah, who had broken the second and eighth 
commandments, said, ‘Now I know that Jehovah will do me good,’ &c. (p. 227). 
Because Hosea predicts that ‘the children of Israel shall abide many days 
without a king and without a prince, and without a sacrifice,’ &c. (iii, 5), we 
read, ‘It appears then that sacrifice and maggéba, ephod and teraphim were 
recognized [by whom ?] as the necessary forms and instruments of the worship 
of Jehovah’ (p. 226). ‘ The two brazen pillars (of Solomon’s temple) were not 
different from the forbidden magcéba, or from the twin pillars of Hercules, 
from which their Tyrian artist probably copied them’ (p. 248). ‘Thus méreh, 
or giver of Torah, may mean a soothsayer. The oak of the Torah-giver (Gen. 
xii. 6), is identical with the soothsayer’s oak’ in Judges ix. 37 (p. 292). ‘ What 
is quite certain is that according to the prophets, the Torah of Moses did not 
embrace a law of ritual. Worship by sacrifice, and all that belongs to it, is no 
part of the divine Torah to Israel’ (p. 298). Jeremiah quotes the law of release 
in Deut. xv. as part of the ‘covenant with your fathers when I brought them 
out of the land of Egypt’ (xxxiv. 13-15), though, ex. hyp., it was quite a 
recent law, and we are simply told that the prophet ‘accepts as part of the 
covenant of the Exodus, the Deuteronomic form of the law of manumission’ 
p- 370). ‘David ceases to consult God when Abiathar joins him with the 
ephod’ (p. 285). By the law of Deuteronomy ‘ the paschal victim itself may be 
chosen indifferently from the flock or the herd (xvi. 2), and is still, according 
to the Hebrew of xvi. 7, presumed to be boiled not roasted’ (p. 371). The 
Hebrew concordance will refute this. See Exod. xii. 9; Num. xi. 8; 2 Sam. 
xiii. 8; 2 Chron. xxxv. 13; Joel iii. 13. ‘This one point (the degradation of 
the Levites not of the family of Zadok) is sufficient to fix the Levitical law as 
later than that of Ezekiel’ (p. 375). ‘The Levitical law, following a hint of 
Ezekiel (xlv. 4,5), assigns towns and pasture grounds to the priests and 
Levites. The list of such towns in Josh. xxi. is part of the Levitical law and 
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These allusions commence in the Pentateuch itself, which 
contains histories as well as laws. Perhaps the most striking 
of these is the narrative of the rebellion of Korah and his 
company (Num. xvi.—xvii.) This clearly implies a distinction 
between the ordinary Levites and the Aaronic priests. Pro- 
fessor Smith, with equal clearness, implies that the narrative 
is false. He says that Ezekiel ‘knows nothing of an earlier 


law, in which priests and Levites are already distinguished, 


in which the office of a Levite is itself a high privilege (Num: 
xvi. 9).’ (p. 375.) Passing from the Pentateuch to the book of 
Judges, we turn to chaps. xvii.-xxi., which relate to an early 
period in the history. There we read of ‘the house of Jeho- 
vah’ (xix. 18), ‘the house of God in Shiloh’ (xviii. 31), where 
the tabernacle had been erected in the days of Joshua. We 
read of ‘the ark of the covenant of God’ (xx. 27; ef. Exod. 
xxv. 21, xl. 20; Num. x. 83; Deut. xxxi. 26), and that 
‘Phinehas the son of Eleazar the son of Aaron stood before 
it’ (ver. 28), ‘ where the people inquired of the Lord’ (ver. 27; 
ef. Num. xxvii. 21), where ‘they offered burnt-offerings and 
peace-offerings’ (ver. 26), and where ‘ the feast of the Lord’ 

(AYANIN: xxi. “19) was held yearly, appar ently one of the three 
annual feasts rather than a mere ‘ village festival only locally 
known.’ The people, too, are called ‘the congregation’ (xx. 
1; xxi. 10, 13), a word said by Professor Smith to be ‘ charac- 
teristic of the Levitical law’ (p. 318). Turning to a later 
period of the history, we find allusions to the law of the 
Nazarite (xiii. 8-5), and in that law (Num. vi.) the references 
to priestly atonement, sin-offerings, &c., are full and explicit. 
And when Manoah offers ‘a kid with a meat-offering,’ a word 
is used (772) which in the laws of Moses occurs only in the 
Levitical sections, between Exod. xxxix. 41, and Num. xxix. 
39. In the first book of Samuel, at the close of the period of 
the Judges, we find ‘the house of the Lord’ still at Shiloh 
(1 Sam. i. 24), with the ark and its cherubim (iv. 4), and the 
lamp burning at night (iii. 3; ef. Exod. xxvii. 20). We learn 
that Eli was ‘the priest’ (ii. 11), and we know he was of the 
house of Aaron,* who had been selected ‘to be my priest, to 
offer upon mine altar, to burn incense, to wear an ephod before 
me,’ and to present all the offerings made by fire of the children 
of Israel’ at the appointed place ‘my habitation’ (ii. 28, 
29), whither Elkanah (a Levite : 1 Chron. vi. 33, 34) ‘ went up’ 

with his family at a year ly festival ‘ to worship and to sacri- 
fice, and to fulfil his vow’ (i. 8, 4, 21; Deut. xii. 17,18). In 


* By the undesigned coincidence of 1 Kings ii. 27; 2 Sam. viii. 17, and 
1 Chron. xxiv. 3. 
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i. 24 we have an undesigned coincidence with Num. xv. 8, 9 
(see Keil’s note), and inii. 12-17, apparent references to Levit. 
iii. 8-5, 12-17; vii. 830-34. In ii. 22 we read of ‘ the taber- 
nacle of the congregation,’ a phrase constantly employed in 
the Levitical books, but not elsewhere in the Pentateuch. 
The sin and punishment of the men of Bethshemesh (vi. 19) 
ean only be explained by the law Num. iv. 15-20. Nor is 
Saul’s offence in erecting an altar and offering sacrifice (xiii. 
1-14) intelligible if any one was at liberty anywhere to offer 
sacrifice. The priest’s ephod, with the Urim and Thummim 
(xiv. 3, xxviii. 6), isan enigma without the laws in Exod. 
xxviii. 80, and Num. xxvii. 21. Laws of ritual cleanliness 
were observed at Saul’s court (xx. 26), and at the tabernacle 
(xxi. 4, 5; Levit. xv. 16-18; and cf. vii. 20, 21; xi. 24-26), where 
was the hallowed shewbread (Exod. xxv. 80), which the priests 
alone might eat, and which was changed on the Sabbath (Levit. 
xxiv. 5-9). Passing on to 2 Samuel we read of the sin of Uzzah, 
already referred to (vi. 6, 7), and of Zadok the priest and all 
the Levites bearing the ark, according to the law in Numbers 
iv. (xv. 24). In 1 Kings i. 50, we have an allusion not only to 
the altar of Exod. xxi. 14, but to the ‘horns’ of the brazen altar 
of the tabernacle. The reference to the high places (iii. 2, 3, 
xiv. 22, 23, xv. 14), implies that they were not in harmony 
with the will of God as already known, through the laws in 
Num. xxxiii. 52; Deut. xii. 1-7. In the account of the con- 
struction of the temple there are repeated references to the 
various parts and vessels of the tabernacle, unless we accept 
the extraordinary hypothesis of Wellhausen, who maintains 
that the tabernacle is simply the shadow of Solomon’s temple 
cast upon the background of the Mosaic age by the imagination 
of later times. When the temple is dedicated we read that ‘the 
priests took up the ark. And they brought up the ark of the 
Lord and the tabernacle of the congregation, and all the holy 
vessels that were in the tabernacle, even those did the priests 
and the Levites bring up’ (viii. 8, 4). It is noteworthy that 
in this ‘non-Levitical ’ document the distinction of priests and 
Levites is clearly mentioned, whereas in the book of Chronicles, 
which is supposed to have introduced distinctions not really 
existing at the time of the event, we merely read (in the Heb.) 
‘the priests, the Levites,’ or ‘ the Levitical priests ’ (2 Chron. 
v. 5). If the words in 1 Kings were out of harmony with all the 
other testimony of the historical books, we might have to 
suppose that the word ‘and’ (‘ priests and Levites’) was a 
clerical error, but we see no reason for making such a conces- 
sion when we find so many other testimonies in these books to 
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_ the Levitical laws. In the verse just preceding (viii. 2) we have 


another reference, for the fact that one of the three great feasts 
was in ‘the seventh month’ is learned not from Exod. xxiii. 16, 
but from Levit. xxiii. 34. An allusion to the same feast is 
seen in xii. 82, 38. Jeroboam’s altar is unauthorized, and is 
spoken of quite differently from those of Samuel and Elijah, 
for it was a rival to the altar inthe house of the Lord at Jeru- 
salem, whither the king feared that the people would ‘ go up 
to do sacrifice,’ according to the repeated enactments of the 
Mosaic law. The tolerance of high places during Asa’s and 
Jehoshaphat’s reigns (xv. 14, xxii. 43), implies a neglect of 
some such law as that of Deut. xii. by the people if not by 
these kings, who seem to have issued laws for their suppres- 
sion, but failed to carry them entirely out (cf. 2 Chron. xiv. 
8 and xvii. 6 with xv. 17 and xx. 88). In 1 Kings xviii. 29 
and 36, and 2 Kings iii. 20, we have incidental references to 
the morning and evening sacrifices: ‘In the morning when 
the meat-offering was offered.’* Naboth’s religious scruple 
about selling his vineyard is explained by the laws Levit. xxv. 
23-28, Num. xxxvi. 7. In 2 Kings vii. 3 we find the lepers 
compelled to lodge outside the city, according to the law 
Levit. xiii. 46. In the account of the reforms of Joash (2 
Kings xii.) some commentators see in ver. 4, ‘ every one that 
passeth,’ &c., an allusion to the tax prescribed in Exod. xxx. 
18.t In the words ‘ every one according to that he is set at,’ 
or ‘ every kind of souls’ valuation money,’ we see a reference 
to the laws of Levit. xxvii. 8 and Num. xviii. 15, 16, and in 
ver. 16 to the money offered with the trespass-offerings and 
sin-offerings according to the laws of Levit. v. 15-18 and 
Num. v. 6-8.{ In xvi. 13-15 we have copious allusions to a 
ritual similar to that of Moses even in the reign of the law- 
less Ahaz. Josiah’s passover was observed with a care that 
had no precedent in history, ‘ as it is written in the book of 
this covenant’ (xxiii. 21, 22), implying fuller directions than 
we find in Exod. xxiii. 15, or even in Deut. xvi. 1-6. And 


* In all these passages 1) is used, which is clearly a generic term for 
* offering.’ (See Smith’s Bib. Dic. iii. 1076.) This meets the argument implied 
by Professor Smith on p. 372. 

t+ Canon Rawlinson in ‘ The Speaker’s Commentary,’ and Keil. 

¢ Professor Smith attempts to meet the former of these striking allusions by 
implicating the chronicler (2 Chron. xxiv. 6-9) in a gross misstatement, and 
assigning the origin of this tax to the days of Nehemiah (x. 32, p. 64). In regard 
to ver. 16, he gratuitously asserts that money was offered to the priest instead 
of a trespass-offering, roe 4 not in addition to it as the law required, and speaksof 
its appropriation as ‘a gross case of simony’ (p. 251). See on this point Pro- 
fessor Watts’ ‘The Newer Criticism,’ pp. 17-20. The origin of money added to 
the sin-offering is not clear. 
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at the close of his history the book found in the temple is 
identified with ‘ the law of Moses’ (xxiii. 24, 25). 

When we pass on to the post-exilic times, we find that 
many years before Ezra brought from Babylon that won- 
derful book of the law which is supposed to have introduced 
the distinction between priests and Levites, and in many 
other ways to have wrought a revolution in the worship of 
Israel, the exiles in Babylon had among them ‘priests and 
Levites’ (Ezra i. 5), whose classification is given in the list of 
Zerubbabel’s companions (ii. 36, 40), and some of whom were 
not admitted to their full privileges because of a defect in 
their registers, and could not be restored to them ‘till there 
stood up a priest with Urim and Thummim’ (ii. 61-63). On 
arriving at Jerusalem they ‘ builded the altar of the God of 
Israel to offer burnt-offerings thereon, as it is written in the 
law of Moses, the man of God.’ ‘They kept also the feast of 
tabernacles, as it is written, and offered the daily burnt-offer- 
ings by number, according to the custom, as the duty of 
every day required’ (i.e., 13 oxen on the first day, 12 on the 
second, &c., according to the law Num. xxix. 13-34, from 
which we have even a verbal quotation, D922, 1503 vers. 18, 
21, 24, 25, &ec.), a clear evidence that they were acquainted 
with the Levitical law, and were not introducing totally new 
customs (iii. 8,4). From that day onward the regular ser- 
vices of the altar and the festivals are observed (ver. 5). A few 
months later the service of the Levites ‘from twenty years 
old’ and upward, is reorganized (ver. 8; cf. 1 Chron. xxiii. 24), 
and both at the laying of the foundation and at the dedication 
of the temple, priests and Levites take their parts in their 
divisions and courses, according to the ordinances of David 
and the book of Moses (iii. 10, vi. 18). 

All these events occurred some sixty to eighty years before 
the arrival of Ezra at Jerusalem. In reading the narratives 
of the reforms which he and Nehemiah executed, we note the 
following points. In the decree of Artaxerxes we find dis- 
tinctions recognized between ‘ priests and Levites, singers, 
porters, Nethinim’ (vii. 24).* At the river of Ahava, Ezra 
found priests in his company, but ‘none of the sons of Levi’ 
(viii. 15). On his arrival at Jerusalem, before he has pub- 
lished any new law, the princes come to him lamenting the 
breach of God’s laws by marriages with Canaanite and other 
heathen nations. We find Nehemiah far away in exile at 

* This meets Prof. Smith’s assertion that in regard to the Levites ‘ the usus 


loquendi is conformed to the final form of Pentateuchal ordinance’ (p. 436), and 
confirms our arguments. 
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Shushan, confessing the neglect of ‘ the judgments which thou 
commandedst thy servant Moses,’ and quoting apparently 
from Levit. xxvi. as well as from Deut. xxx. At the great 
gathering in the seventh month it is the people who ask 
‘Ezra the scribe to bring the book of the law of Moses, which 
the Lord had commanded, to Israel’ (viii. 1). It is at least 
a probable inference that they knew not only of the law, but 
of the requirement that it should be publicly read on stated 
occasions (Deut. xxxi. 10-13). At any rate, he read it not 
as a new law, but as the law of Moses. And thus when we 
take Professor Smith’s advice, and ‘ open our eyes and simply 
look at the Bible itself for a plain and categorical account of . 
what Ezra and Nehemiah actually did for the canon of Scrip- 
ture’ (p. 158), we find no hint of legal fictions, such as men 
have never heard of before or since, but a plain narrative of 
reforms effected according to a law which was known to them 
and their ancestors as ‘ the book of the law of Moses the man 
of God.’ * 

Our space forbids us to trace similar evidence to the exist- 
ence of the Levitical ritual in the prophets and the Psalms.+ 
In fact, it requires a series of the most improbable suppositions 
to get rid of the testimony borne by the historians, prophets, 
and psalmists of Israel to the existence in their midst of a 
system of laws similar to, if not identical with, the Mosaic 
system. 

We thus arrive at the conclusion that these recent theo- 
ries of the Pentateuch create greater difficulties than they 
remove. A solution must be sought which recognizes the 
Mosaic books as containing histories as well as codes, and 
which at the same time takes fairly into account the phe- 
nomena of the later history. We do not pretend to be able to 
solve every difficulty. When we remember the fragmentary 
nature of our very limited materials, we need not wonder 
that, if pressed by the question, ‘ How do you reconcile these 
discrepancies ?’ we have sometimes to reply, ‘ At present we 
do not know.’ We can only offer a few suggestions on some 
of Professor Smith’s arguments. 

(1) Professor Smith misrepresents both the traditional and 
the scriptural ideas of the nature of worship, and of sacrifice 
at an altar through a priest, as essential to all ‘approach to 
God’ (p. 238), even by prayer, and as ‘the necessary forms 

* See too Mal.iv.4. It is very remarkable on this theory that Malachi 


makes no allusion to the revolution effected by Ezra, never calls the priests 
‘the sons of Aaron,’ or distinguishes them from the rest of the tribe of Levi 


ii. 4-8). 
t See Keil’s ‘Introd. to Old Testament,’ i, 171-175. 
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in which alone the inner side of religion, love to God and 
man, can find acceptable expression’ (p. 209). ‘Seven times 
a day wilkI pray unto thee,’ says the Psalmist. Many of the 
laws in Leviticus breathe love to man apart from any cere- 
monies. And if such notions of worship at the altar alone 
originated among the priests at Babylon, how could there 
have been during the captivity such prayer as is implied in 
Levit. xxvi. 40-42, and Jer. xxix. 12 ? 

(2) The alleged unchangeableness of the Mosaic system 
during the centuries of residence in Canaan is another ex- 
aggeration (p. 333). There was less reason for change among 
the Hebrews than among western nations. At the exodus 
they were no longer ‘nomads of Goshen,’ but acquainted 
with agriculture and arts. And Moses left abundant room 
in his laws for needful modifications, even providing for a 
monarchy. The institution of the order of prophets by 
Samuel and the election of Saul are illustrations of this.* 

(3) The plurality of altars is a difficulty, but by no means 
insuperable. In Exod. xx. 24-26 we find a general law, the 
first of its kind, laid down. It does not sanction the Israelites 
in erecting an altar anywhere, but commands that when 
they do so, it must be under certain conditions (‘in every 
place where I record my name,’ or, ‘bring my name to 
remembrance’), and that the structure must be of a certain 
kind. This law was soon brought into use (Exod. xxiv. 4). 
Wellbausen admits that ‘the liberty to offer anywhere seems 
to be somewhat restricted by the clause, ‘‘ where I make my 
name honoured’’’ (Geschichte, p. 30). This is all that we 
need. Side by side with the manifestation of God at the ark 
and the altar of daily sacrifice, there were, during the times 
of the judges, many occasions on which God ‘made His 
name honoured,’ and manifested Himself in such a way as 
to require, or at least to justify, the erection of an altar and 
the offering of sacrifice. We claim for Samuel an authority 
similar to that of Elijah in interpreting the will of God in 
this matter, and cannot regard his altars as unauthorized. 
From the capture of the ark and the destruction of Shiloh till 
the erection of Solomon’s temple, the religious life and the 
worship of the nation were full of anomalies. Samuel’s great 
object was not to reunite the restored ark and the dishonoured 
tabernacle, but to reunite the nation to its God (1 Sam. vii. 8). 
No wonder that the people fell back more and more on the 
primary law of Exod. xx. 24, using it sometimes in a lawful 


* See on this point Professor W. H. Green’s valuable article in ‘ Presbyterian 
Review,’ January, 1882, pp. 119-121, and Payne Smith’s Bampton Lecture IV 
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and sometimes in an unlawful manner (1 Kings iii. 2). Nor 
need we wonder that at a later time, in the northery kingdom, 
those who desired to honour Jehovah made use of altars, 
some of which may have been erected by faithful prophets 
(1 Kings xix. 14), or have marked the sites of patriarchal 
sanctuaries. And though they are condemned by the pro- 
phets (Hosea viii. 11, x. 8, xil. 11; Amosiii. 14), ‘the Lord 
God, merciful and gracious,’ who bore with so many grosser 
evils, did not withdraw His grace from the nation because of 
such irregularities in worship, the motive for which may in 
—_ cases have been to seek God ‘in a dry and thirsty 
land.’ 

(4) The assertion is made, but not proved, that Deuteronomy 
contradicts the Levitical law by implying that all Levites 
were or might be priests. But Deuteronomy is not a com- 
plete body of laws for the tribe of Levi; it assumes much as 
already known, such as the laws of the priests respecting 
leprosy. And it does recognize the distinction between priests 
and Levites in xviii. 1-8, xxvii. 9-14. Aaron is the priest, 
and Eleazer his son succeeds him ‘in the priest’s office’ (x. 6), 
and ‘the tribe of Levi’ is ‘separated to bear the ark of the 
Lord,’ &c. (ver. 8). In harmony with this we find the dis- 
tinction recognized in 1 Kings viii. 4, and apparently also 
in 1 Sam. vi. 15 (for Bethshemesh was a priestly city) and 
2 Sam. xv. 24. Fora full discussion of this subject we must 
refer to Dr. S. J. Curtiss’ admirable book on ‘The Levitical 
Priests’ (chaps. ii.—iv.), who also in chap. v. refutes the 
theory that Ezekiel first introduces the distinction, when 
announcing the degradation of the idolatrous priests who 
were not of the sons of Zadok (xliv. 10-16). 

(5) Professor Smith points out a number of facts which he 
considers disprove the Levitical history or the Mosaic author- 
ship of the Pentateuch. Some of these we cannot admit as 
of any value, such as the argument that the Pentateuch 
could not have been written out of Palestine, because of the 
terms used for the points of the compass; or the assertion 
that David’s sons were ‘ priests’ (2 Sam. viii. 18), whereas it 
is clear from the parallel in 1 Chron. xviii. 17, ‘chief at the 
hand of the king,’ that {75 originally had a wider meaning 
than priest. Or did the chronicler deliberately alter the 
term in order to conceal the fact that formerly there had 
been priests not even belonging to the tribe of Levi?* The 
discrepancies about the provision for the Levites in Num. 


* In the LXX. of 2 Sam. viii. 18 we read atAdpyat. In1 Kings iv. 5 the same 
Hebrew word is used for Zabud, Solomon’s ‘ principal officer or confidant.’ 
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xviii. 20-82 and Deut. xiv. 22-29,* about the cities of refuge 
(p. 483), and many others, come into the class of reconcilable 
variations, such as many of the histories of the Old and New 
Testament present. 

(6) As for the denunciation of sacrifices by the prophets, 
Professor Smith’s arguments prove too much. He tells us 
that ‘ Jeremiah denies in express terms that a law of sacrifice 
forms any part of the Divine commands to Israel’ (p. 372), 
referring to Jer. vii. 22, 28 (p. 288). But elsewhere the 
prophet predicts that their sacrifices would be acceptable 
(xvi. 24-26). Did not Ezekiel, in that very age, frame 
a ritual of sacrifice? And was not the Passover God’s 
appointed sacrifice ‘in the day that I brought them out of 
Egypt’? If the protest of Isaiah (i. 11-15) forbids sacrifice 
and incense, it also forbids all temple worship (ver.12). The 
key to all such rhetorical passages is in Hosea vi. 6, ‘I desired 
mercy, and not sacrifice, and the knowledge of God more than 
burnt-offerings.’ 

In spite of these recent theories the Pentateuch still stands 
as the most valuable early history in the world. And when 
we inquire as to its date and authorship, we seem shut up 
to one of two conclusions. It belongs to the era either of 
Moses or of Ezra. In that case the claims of the Mosaic 
age must prevail.t No one imagines that the whole Penta- 
teuch, as we have it, was written by Moses. Later editors 
have had a hand in it. If in the well-known work, Dr. W. 


successive editors had been incorporated in the text instead 


in substance Gibbon’s. We believe the work of Moses may 
have undergone a somewhat similar process. Nor do we 
deny that Moses may have embodied in his narrative earlier 
documents very much as he found them. But it is very few 
among mortals to whom such discernment is given that they 
can discriminate the work of two or more of these ancient. 


* See on this Dr. W. L. Alexander on ‘ Deuteronomy,’ pp. xxii.—xxiii. 

+ Dean Payne Smith, in the tractate lately published on ‘ The Mosaic Author- 
ship and Credibility of the Pentateuch’ (Religious Tract Society), has put very 
forcibly the argument for the early date from the position of the tribe of Levi. 
‘ By this theory we are asked to believe that the tribe of Levi was at an early 
date deprived of all share of the conquered country, and placed in a dependent 
and inferior position, though it was the lawgiver’s own tribe, while the Levitical 
law, which gave it compensation, was enacted only after a lapse of some hun- 
dreds of years’ (p. 58). Tracing their history backwards, we find no period 
subsequent to the settlement in Canaan in which the Levites could have been 
separated from the other tribes as they were. Nor could they have been thus 
—" without some such provision of cities, tithes, &c., as Moses made for 
them. 


of being printed separately, the work would have still been | 


Smith’s annotated edition of Milman’s Gibbon, the notes of | 
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writers, even within the limits of a single verse. Difference 
of style is a precarious test of diverse authorship. In weigh- 
ing the claims of Moses, brought up in Egypt, or Ezra and 
his contemporaries, exiles in Babylon, we must add to all 
other evidence on behalf of Moses the remarkable Egyptian 
knowledge possessed by the author. Canon Rawlinson, no 
mean judge, speaking of Hengstenberg’s great work ‘Aegypten 
und Mose,’ says— 


The impression which it leaves may be stated briefly as follows :— 
That either a person born and bred in Egypt about the time of the exodus 
wrote the Pentateuch, or that a writer of a later age elaborately studied 
the history and antiquities of the Egyptians for the purpose of imposing 
a forgery on his countrymen, and that he did this with such skill and 
success that not even modern criticism, with its lynx-eyed perspicacity 
and immense knowledge of the past, can detect or expose the fraud or 

int ont a single place in which the forger stumbled through ignorance. 
‘ Aids to Faith,’ Essay vi.) 

As with Egypt, so with Sinai. The late Professor E. H. 
Palmer tells us that the investigations of the Sinai expedition 
‘materially confirm and elucidate the history of the exodus,’ 
and adds, * We are able not only to trace out a route by which 
the children of Israel could have journeyed, but also to show 
its identity with that so concisely and graphically laid down in 
the Pentateuch. We have seen, moreover, that it leads to a 
mountain answering in every respect to the description of the 
mountain of the law: the chain of topographical evidence 
is complete, and the maps and sections may henceforth be 
confidently left to tell their own tale’ (‘The Desert of the 
Exodus,’ i. 277-279). 

Ewald describes Moses as ‘a prophet in whom we must 
acknowledge one of the most marvellous minds of original 
power’ and ‘who makes a revelation of divine things.’ It 
would be strange if his age had left no literature. But it is 
not strange that he should have been inspired by God to leave 
us that invaluable portion of Scripture which passes by his 
name. Those books supply many illustrations of their super- 
human origin, suggested by the line of argument so admirably 
worked out by the late Professor Henry Rogers. An unin- 
spired Hebrew could not have written them if he would, and 
would not if he could. The spiritual elevation of the work 
makes our moral sense resent the suggestion of anything 
like a pious fraud— 


And like a man in wrath, the heart 
Stood up and answered ‘I have felt.’ 


There may be fluctuations of opinion, but we believe that 
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sober-minded criticism will ultimately establish, on a firmer 
basis than ever, the claims of ‘ Moses the man of God’ to be 
the greatest man that ever lived prior to the advent of the 
Son of man. And when we remember J//is testimony to His 
great predecessor, and further recall the fact that on the 
mount of transfiguration Moses was one of the two who 
had the privilege of an interview with the Son of God, we 
have perfect confidence that in the future, as in all the ages 
of the past, he will be honoured as the great leader and 
lawgiver of the people of God. 
EDWARD S. PROUT. 


Art. VII.—Political Survey of the Quarter. 


Tue last quarter may fairly be described, so far as English 
politics are concerned, as the period of ‘mustering.’ Both 
parties have been setting their forces in array in anticipation 
of the critical campaign which will shortly commence. If 
the advantage in the preliminary skirmishing remains with 
the Ministry, it is because they are on the defensive, and 
the attack of their opponents has been a signal and con- 
spicuous failure. It is in vain that the people have been 
assured, by all kinds of speakers and in every variety of 
tone, that the Ministry are ruining the country ; for they know 
it is otherwise, and give no heed to orators who treat them to 
nothing except virulent abuse of their opponents, and the 
dreary monotony of whose harangues is not varied by a 
solitary suggestion as to a wiser policy. The contrast between 
the present time and the corresponding period in the history 
of Mr. Gladstone’s last administration is very striking. Long 
before the close of the session of 1871, the elements of dis- 
affection and disorganization were at work in the majority. 
Mr. Lowe’s Budget with its notorious match-tax had provoked 
a storm of ridicule, while his brusquerie as well as that of others 
of his colleagues had created a large amount of personal irrita- 
tion. The Nonconformists were already in revolt, and preparing 
for that remarkable demonstration at Manchester in January 
of the following year which marked a crisis in the fortunes of 
the party, and the signs of the declining popularity of the 
Ministry were only too numerous and unmistakable. How 
different is the state of things to-day. There are no traces 
of discontent, no hints of disunion, no symptoms of ‘weakness 
now. Tory critics are never weary of dwelling upon the losses 
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which the Cabinet has sustained in the secession of some of 
its most eminent members. But they naturally fail to note 
the most significant points connected with these losses. Had 
they occurred under an administration whose hold on popular 
support was doubtful, they must have proved fatal. Probably 
if any one had predicted in 1880 that the Cabinet would 
within two years part with the Duke of Argyll, Mr. Forster, 
and Mr. Bright in succession, and all because of differences 
on important questions of policy, and yet that its strength 
would not be appreciably affected by the withdrawal, his 
prophecy would have been received with scornful incredulity. 
Surprising as it is, this is the simple fact. But the other point 
on which Tories do not care to dwell, and which is hardly less 
remarkable, is the loyalty with which the seceders (with the 
exception of the Duke of Argyll) support their late colleagues. 
One of the most powerful speeches of the recess was that of Mr. 
Forster at Bradford, in which he argued in favour of the 
forthcoming Reform Bill, and especially of the provision 
which it must include, but which is peculiarly obnoxious to 
Tories, and on which he himself might have been expected to 
incline to Tory ideas—the extension of the measure to Ireland. 
On Parliamentary reform, the crucial question of the day, it is 
not easy to detect any real difference between Mr. Chamberlain 
and Mr. Forster, unless it be in relation to some of those 
‘ pious opinions’ which the former is a trifle too fond of venti- 
lating. About Mr. Bright’s attitude there could never have 
been any question, and, as a matter of fact, he is more stren- 
uous in his defence of the Ministry now that he is in opposition 
than when he was a member of the Cabinet. Thé party, in 
short, presents an unbroken front to the foe. Sir William 
T. Charley, in explaining his defeat at Ipswich, attributes it 
chiefly to the union of the Whigs and Radicals, and then, with 
a naiveté which is extraordinary in a lawyer, suggests that 
this union will not be maintained at the General Election, 
and that then he hopes to be returned. The reason for such 
an anticipation is not apparent. Further acquaintance with 
Sir William is not likely to improve his position with the 
electors of Ipswich, unless their tastes are altogether excep- 
tional. On the other hand, Whigs and Radicals, having the 
results of disunion set so clearly before them, are not likely 


' to betray themselves so rashly into the hands of their 


enemies. 

The Ipswich election is significant, both as an answer to 
the attacks which have been made upon the Ministry and as 
an indication of the gradual change which is taking place in 
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constituencies of its type. It is a distinct evidence of the 
growth of the democratic sentiment, and when this has once 
asserted itself in a borough the probability of reaction is 
remote. One of those gushes of panic or excitement to which _ 
the English people are liable, may cause a democratic electo- 
rate to turn aside for a time from the party of progress ; but 
these aberrations are not likely to be frequent; and, as in- 
telligence increases, they will be more rare and less serious. 
As the democracy, therefore, becomes more conscious of its 
own strength there will be less reason to fear that hostile com- 
bination of ‘harassed interests’ which Lord Granville depicted 
80 vividly. A democracy whose political education has been 
wisely cared for will not long allow itself to be controlled by 
an unworthy residuum, or cajoled by the specious pleas of 
disappointed schemers. Enough and more than enough has 
been made of these ‘ harassed interests.’ The days of their 
power are almost over, and when the contemplated reform 
has been accomplished, their influence as a determining force 
in English politics will rapidly die out. Even now it is in the 
metropolis chiefly that it is felt, and it is satisfactory to know 
that there it has done its worst. Its omnipotence in the City 
is due to the special character of a constituency which is 
not democratic, and is largely dominated by the members of 
the Companies trembling for their feasts and their privileges. 
To those who are continually surrounded by the representa- 
tives of these aggrieved interests their power seems extremely 
formidable. It goes far to explain the feeble and halting 
character of a good deal of City Liberalism and the pessimist 
tone so often found in the Liberal journals of the metropolis. 
There is, however, a sounder and more healthy Liberalism 
even in the metropolis for those who are not afraid to go 
outside the confines of society and feel the breath of popular 
enthusiasm. 

We do not venture on any rash predictions as to the 
immediate future of the Liberal party; but we can see no 
warrant for the anxieties which some cherish as to the results 
of a dissolution. It may be that another period of tribulation 
is before us, but our feeling is that those who indulge in these 
gloomy forecasts are either too much haunted by the memories 
of 1874, or too much disturbed by the bluster of Irish Nationa- 
lists. It is probable enough that Mr. Parnell will have a 
more numerous following in the next Parliament than in the 
present; whether he will have a corresponding increase of 
power is much more doubtful. But the most doubtful point 


of all is that which is assumed as certain, that the English 
NO. CLVII. 10 
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and Scotch constituencies will increase his power by reducing 
the majority, and so weakening the hands of the Ministry. 
We are not weak enough to suppose that Tory partizans will 
abate anything of their zeal, or will enter into any arrange- 
ment by which Mr. Parnell may be deprived of the opportunity 
of playing the part of the ‘man on the fence’ either in the 
constituencies or in Parliament. But the common-sense and 
patriotism of the nation can easily baffle such calculations. 

If, indeed, it were possible to persuade the English people 
that the Government had connived at Irish disloyalty, the 
effect on the prospects of Liberalism would be serious. But 
there is less hope of this to-day than ever. Their opponents 
on both sides have combined to make this impossible. Lord 
Salisbury may write stinging articles about ‘ disintegration,’ 
but when his colleague or leader (which?) goes to Ireland and 
receives an ovation from his enthusiastic supporters, he has 
not a word to say about the ‘ confiscation’ which is so vigor- 
ously denounced on this side the Channel. The mythical 
‘Kilmainham Treaty,’ the singular result of which has been 
that the disloyal party, with whom it is said to have been 
concluded, have ever since been found in the Tory lobby on 
every critical division, supplied material for condemnation; 
but the Land Act, which Tory orators of the Lowther stamp 
have described as robbery, was passed by without cen- 
sure. Does Sir Stafford imagine that English people do not 
understand the meaning of all this, or that they are so igno- 
rant as not to know that he was silent because he dare not 
speak lest he should incur the disapproval of his own sup- 
porters, and that the real fact of the case is that loyal Ulster 
would have been even as disloyal Munster but for the heal- 
ing measure of the Liberal Cabinet ? It is something to have 
saved even one province from the discontent which has spread 
over so large a part of the island, and that is due to Liberal, 
not to Tory policy. 

But Sir Stafford Northcote’s Irish supporters have done the 
Ministry still further service. It is singularly unfortunate 
that the visit of so amiable a man and so moderate a states- 
man to Ulster should have been accompanied and followed by 
so wretched an outburst of Orange savagery. No one would 
make the Tory chief in any way responsible for it, though 
we fancy that in his secret heart he must regret that he ever 
entered upon a work which must have been wholly alien to 
his taste, in which he achieved no result for his party, and 


which has had a sequel that no one will deplore more than f; 
himself. Not a violent word fell from his lips, but it would }; 
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almost seem as though his mere presence encouraged the dis- 
play of a truculence which in truth was only too eager and ready 
to burst forth. The Orangemen of the North, a hot-headed 
and intolerant class, felt that by the appearance of the Tory 
chief as their leader, they had received a sanction never 
given them before;'and the zeal thus kindled exhibited 
itself first in language as coarse and violent as that of Mr. 
Healy or Mr. O’Brien, and then in deeds of lawlessness which 
were made worse by the impudent excuse that they were 
the response to Mr. Gladstone’s complaint that the northern 
landlords had not supported the Government. Whether it 
was a bad Irish joke, or whether Ulster Orangemen really 
believe that the proper way of resisting the Land League is 
to put down its meetings by armed rowdyism, as was done at 
Londonderry, the effect on English opinion is the same. Lord 
Rossmore and his friends have, at all events, taught English 
electors that Mr. Parnell is not the sole cause of Irish difficul- 
ties, nor his party the only representatives of Irish disloyalty. 
They have given one more display of that haughty intoler- 
ance which is a primary cause of the trouble in Ireland. With 
an insolence and a fatuity which have few parallels, except in 
the history of that Protestant garrison to which they belong, 
they have treated the advocacy of opinions contrary to their 
own as an invasion of Ulster, and have organized armed oppo- 
sition to it accordingly. When the time comes for the country 
to pronounce on the merits of the two parties, such facts as 
these will certainly not be forgotten. 

Mr. Parnell’s latest demonstration has been equally helpful 
to the Ministry. When Mr. Healy, in an article in ‘The 
Fortnightly Review,’ which was marked by a cynicism frank 
to the margin of brutality, suggested an alliance between 
Tories and Home Rulers, it was treated as little more than 
an extravagant expression of his personal hatred to the 
Ministry which had imprisoned him. Mr. Parnell’s utter- 
ances in Dublin cannot be thus lightly dismissed. They may 
have been intended chiefly for Irish use, and may, therefore, be 


“ |more highly seasoned than would have been thought desirable 


had they been addressed to an English audience. But they 
have a serious purpose, and, as we believe, express the deli- 
berate intention of the speaker. We have ourselves never 
been able to understand the half-eulogistic terms in which 


some English Liberals have been accustomed to speak of 
Mr. Parnell. His influence in Ireland is sufficiently intel- 
igible, even if very deplorable, but what there has ever been 
in his tactics or procedure to command even the qualified 
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admiration of English politicians, whose desire is to see 
Ireland happy, prosperous, and free, we are at a loss to 
perceive. His professed love to Ireland has in it much 
more of hatred to England than of any more generous 
\ feeling, and the most melancholy fact in connection with the 
whole movement is, that it is this envenomed hate which has 
won him the confidence of the Irish people. His views and 
tactics are those of the American carpet-bagger rather than 
of a chivalrous Irish patriot. He is incapable of appre- 
ciating nobility of character in others because of the absence 
of it in himself. Even in personal courage he seems to be 
lacking to an extent which is rare among our politicians. 
In crucial moments he has mysteriously vanished from the 
view not only of the public but of his own friends; and in the 
time of supreme difficulty—after the murder of Lord Frederick 
Cavendish—he was reported to have been in a state of 
craven panic. 
t His recent speech has raised a question which English- 
/ _ men cannot too carefully weigh. Is the Irish agitator to be 
_ the dictator of the Empire? He exults in the prospect of 
_ this as the certain result of the next general election ; but it is 
_ for the electors of Great Britain to decide whether his hopes 
i shall be realized. With insolent boasting he tells us that he 
1 can arrest all progress, deprive the county householder of his 
' vote, and the London citizen of municipal government, and 
hand us over to that administration which will inflict onf 2 
the people ‘increased taxes and foreign war, penalties in 
excess even of those inflicted upon us.’ The unrelievelg 
diablerie of this ought to strengthen the hands of the Ministry lo 
and the Liberal party. The present temper of the Irish D 
party, indeed, is an unquestionable advantage to the Tory ® 
party, and they will not fail to use it to the utmost pointg 8! 
Assured of the vote of Home Rulers, because of their hatred 


: to a party which has sacrificed itself in order to do justice tog ™ 
7 Ireland, they will be able to declaim against their opponent ™ 
‘ as the allies of the very men who are doing their wort 
: against them. It is a curious position, but a party whos th 
: representative could win votes in York by a denunciation 9 be 
4 the repressive measures in Ireland, while his leader wa be 
3 seeking to arouse prejudice against the Liberal party aul Tri 
their candidate, by representing their defeat as a penal of 
for complicity with Irish treason, will not hesitate ig * 
accept it with all its inconsistency. It is only the old sto det 
of the showman over again. Which is right, the followe ~ 


who says that the Government are too severe with 
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agitators, or the leader who suggests that they are the secret 
friends of Irish traitors, is a matter of perfect indifference— 
only, in either case, vote for the Tories. 

But there could hardly be a graver political blunder than 
to suppose that a great party can secure the confidence of the 
English people by such means as these. The more thoughtful 
of all parties are beginning to see the drift of the Irish 
agitation, and it may be hoped that even in the Tory ranks 
there are some sufficiently candid to acknowledge that Mr. 
Parnell’s fury is the strongest evidence of the success of the 
Government in a most difficult task. Ireland has been restored 
to a condition which seemed hardly to be hoped for two years 
ago, and there are some indications that the Land Law is 
telling on the feelings of the people. Hine ille ire! Hine ille 
lacryme ! Lord Spencer and Mr. Trevelyan have achieved a 
signal victory, and therefore Mr. Parnell brands them as worse 
than Mr. Forster. The head and front of their offending is 
that they have prevented outrage, detected crime, and punished 
foul murder. Mr. Parnell, who has been so chary in any 
condemnation of the criminals, except for the brief interval 
after Lord Frederick Cavendish’s murder, when he seemed to 
be trembling for himself, has no words too strong for those 
who have brought the assassins to justice. His bitter censures 
ought to secure for the Ministry the support of all who care for 
the integrity of the Empire. If he wants a Tory régime, it is 
not through mere vindictiveness but of calculated policy. A 
Ministry of absolute repression would best suit his purpose, 
unless, indeed, there should be a Cabinet ready to purchase a 
longer tenure of office by treating Irish Nationalists as Mr. 
Disraeli dealt with English Radicals. Anything is better than 
a Government which will set itself to redress proved Irish 
grievances with the same resolution it shows in the stern 
suppression of Irish crime. If this be the worst Government 
in the view of Irish separatists, it must be the best for the 
maintenance of the Union. 

We have given so much space to Ireland because Ireland is 
the key to the political situation. That Mr. Parnell will 
become the arbiter of our fortunes we do not for a moment 
believe; but it would be folly to deny that the action of the 
Irish party will have so much influence upon the course 
of the coming conflict that it is of the utmost importance that 
the attitude of Liberals towards them should be clearly 
defined. In our view, the question as to what that attitude 
should be is simple enough. Crime must be firmly repressed, 
but there must be a firm determination to do full justice to 
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Treland, whatever provocation be given by Irish members, 
This is the policy of righteousness, and it is recommended 


‘by sagacious forecast as well. One of its first effects 


will be to break that compactness of the Irish array in 
which Mr. Parnell’s entire reliance is placed. One by one 
rational reformers have been falling away from him, and the 
process will go on if Liberals are true to their own principles. 
We heartily rejoice, therefore, to find the growing strength of 


- opinion in favour of the inclusion of Ireland in the coming 


Reform Bill. The men who argued for a contrary course 
showed not only a lofty scorn of political equity, but an 
equally sublime indifference to elementary facts. A Reform 
Bill which denied to Irishmen the rights conceded to English- 
men isa simple impossibility, and the Ministry which pro- 
posed it would only court disastrous defeat. If it be unsafe 
to place Ireland on a level with England, reform must 
wait. Happily the representatives of the different shades 
of Liberalism have gradually come not only to see this, but 
to see also that in a fearless fidelity to justice lies the path 
of safety. 

It may, however, be regarded as settled that a Franchise 
Bill will be introduced next Session, and that its extension to 
Ireland will be treated as a vital part of the measure. A 
scheme of redistribution must follow, but it seems probable 
that after its fundamental principles have been set forth its 
further consideration will be relegated to a subsequent Session. 
There is no manifest reason why the work of London Municipal 
Reform should not also be carried out next year, provided Mr. 
Firth can acquire a little more tact, and learn that his one chance 
of success lies in the support of the very men at whom he is 
so fond of sneering. The crushing defeat of his motion at 
the Leeds Conference was doubtless mortifying, both because 
of its completeness and of the circumstances under which it 
occurred. No effort had been spared to produce the im- 
pression that Birmingham was desirous of dictating to the 
country. ‘ The Leeds Mercury,’ ever ready to rush into opposi- 
tion to any measure which Mr. Chamberlain is supposed to 
favour, had employed all its influence in favour of Mr. Firth’s 
view, the Leeds Association had pronounced on the same side, 
and Mr. Firth himself was assumed to represent the united 
opinion of metropolitan Liberalism. Yet the result was a 
miserable fiasco. The course of wisdom would have been to 
accept the defeat. It was only on a question of precedence, 
and submission to such a strong expression of opinion would 
have been politic and graceful. The suggestion that the 
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hundreds from all parts of the country who pronounced that. 
the Franchise Bill must not be delayed were drilled battalions 
was absurd on the face of it; but if it had been true, the 
wisdom would have been to conciliate the masters of these 
legions. Where Mr. Firth is to find any force which would 
enable him to act independently of them is not apparent. 
He should rather agree with his adversary (who, after all, is 
his best friend) quickly ; indeed, we hope it has been done 
already, and that the long-promised municipality for the 
metropolis is within measurable distance. 

Our space is so far exhausted that we must leave other 
topics which we had marked for comment. The miserable 
quarrels in which France has entangled herself remain 
unsettled, and the Republic is floundering amid the difficulties 
created for her by the blundering ambition of incompetent 
Ministers. The representatives of ascendency in India have 
been acting in the spirit of the same class in Ireland, and 
giving unfortunate proof of the extent to which their professed 
loyalty to the Crown is a matter of personal interest. ‘The 
Times’ has been doing its best, or rather its worst, to support 
their opposition to the small modicum of concession to native 
rights contained in the Ilbert Bill, and has disgraced itself 
to an extent which has no parallel, even in its own history, by 
its attack on Lord Ripon. The fate of the measure is still in 
suspense, but the manliness with whick the Ministry have 
supported their absent colleague has enhanced their popu- 
larity at home. In our internal conflicts Lord Salisbury and 
Mr. Chamberlain are increasingly coming to be the prominent 
figures, and are clearly marked out as the great rivals of the 
future. Mr. Chamberlain ought to be grateful to his Tory 
critics. They are doing for him what they did for Mr. Glad- 
stone. When Lord George Hamilton stooped to pick up any 
mud he could find at Birmingham and fling it at a political 
opponent, he served Mr. Chamberlain to the same extent that 
he disgraced himself. If it were possible, the best policy for 
Tory. speakers would be to let the President of the Board of 
Trade alone. He has scored some decided successes, which all 
their criticisms cannot affect. If he be what they represent 
him, his blunders will wreck the reputation he has won. If 
not, their calumnies will only react to his advantage. The 
recent visit of Sir Charles Dilke to Birmingham has afforded 
an opportunity for letting the world see how perfect is the 
accord between the two Radical chiefs, and how great the 
power which they wield. Fortunately for them Lord Randolph 
Churchill’s vapourings at Edinburgh, at the same time, have 
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served as an excellent foil to their extremely careful addresses. 
The contrast between these representatives of the contending 
parties of the future is as effective as the tone of the Liberal 
leaders is hopeful and encouraging. 


CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND TRAVELS. 


The Conquest of England. By Joun Ricuarp Green, M.A., 
LL.D., Honorary Fellow of Jesus College, Oxford. With 
Portraits and Maps. Macmillan and Co. 


This volume is not only a great literary work, it is a fitting monument 
to a noble character. Mr. Green was a born historian; but he did not 
rely on his native gifts as some men might have been tempted to do. 
He pursued his studies with such ardour that all ordinary aims and con- 
siderations were swallowed up in them. He allowed himself none of the 
usual indulgences of a gentleman’s life—not even ordinary repose. Being 
resolved not only on picturesque presentment, but on searching down to 
the primary roots of things, and on making clear those laws of development 
that lie far deeper than any record of the excesses of courts or the 
marches and contests of armies, he made himself so familiar with the 
men and women of the England of earlier times that he might have 
been said to have lived more with them than with his contemporaries, 
had it not been for his keen desire to enkindle in the latter the fire of 
enthusiasm by which he was himself consumed. He lived for the one pur- 
pose of writing the History of England in a new style, which should com- 
bine the picturesque vigour and realism of Macaulay with the thorough- 
ness and the philosophic depth of Mr. Freeman. His plan was one which 
would have taxed the strength of a man endowed with the strongest con- 
stitution and with the utmost energy; he was physically weak, though 
grandly strong in, will, and could only hope in any measure to succeed by 
a wise husbanding of his resources. He husbanded his resources well; 
and though it is doubtless true, as Mrs. Green says in the most touching 
preface to this volume, that ‘it was impossible for him not to know that 
his powers were only now coming to their full strength, and that his 
real work yet lay before him,’ still, in a great measure, he realized 
that at which he aimed; and has indicated with sufficient clearness 
and breadth of outline what his History of England would have been 
had he lived to complete it. The noble and devoted spirit in which he 
laboured, the calm self-possession and lofty faith which he never ceased to 
exhibit, give a halo to the volumes he has left behind. In no case, 
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probably, has history been written under such trying circumstances, or 
so high a standard maintained when so many excuses might have been 
urged in palliation of inadequate work. But this was not Mr. Green’s 
way. His former works, especially ‘The Making of England, amply 
attest his unwearied labour. Mrs. Green tells us that most of it was 
written no fewer than five times. After the medical judgment had been 
given that his life could not last much longer, he only set himself with 
greater zeal and careful method to gather up the fragments that re- 
mained to him, and laboured assiduously at ‘The Conquest of England.’ 
He had, at great outlay of time and labour, put the materials together, 
and had written the portion down to the end of the Danish Conquest: 
but when he saw it printed it dissatisfied him, and he cancelled the 
whole and began to re-write it. ‘ With a last effort of supreme ardour 
and devotion,’ Mrs. Green tells us, ‘ he set himself to a task he was never 
to finish. A new opening chapter was formed by drawing together the 
materials he possessed for a sketch of the English people at the opening 
of their long struggle with the invaders. But as the chapter drew towards 
its end his strength failed. The pages which now close it were the last 
words ever written by his hand—words written one morning in haste, 
for weakness had already drawn on so fast that, when in weariness he 
at last laid down his pen, he never again found strength even to read 
over the words he had set down.’ 

A very arduous labour of editing, and of carrying out Mr. Green’s 
intentions in many respects, has devolved on Mrs. Green, and she has 
executed her task in a manner that is gratifying. Nowhere do we find 
any falling-off in the present volume. The first chapter is as clear and 
vigorous and eloquent as anything we have had from his hand; his sketch 
of Dorsetshire, illustrative of the changes that resulted from industrial 
warfare, shows not only the utmost mastery of detail, but the rare 
imagination and lucid power of arrangement which awaken sympathy. 
Again, how admirably is the effect of the enormities of Ethelred indicated 
in these few words: ‘ All that saved the country from utter ruin was the 
wide extension of its ecclesiastical domains. The waste and bloodshed 
of the civil wars stopped short at the bounds of the vast possessions which 
had been granted to its churches; the privilege of sanctuary which they 
enjoyed gave shelter to the victims of the strife; and the learning and 
culture of Beeda and of Archbishop Acgberht still found untroubled homes 
at Jarrow or York. Its intellectual life was thus able to go on amidst the 
wreck of its political life.’ Mr. Green’s endeavour to show the process 
by which kingship grew from less to more is one of the most original, as 
it is one of the most striking portions of the book; and his careful scrutiny 
of all the evidence respecting the various elements that have gone to form 
the Anglo-Saxon race results in the confession that we are a very com- 
posite people, and can by no means pique ourselves on our purity of 
lineage. ‘Saxon, and Norman, and Dane are we,’ sang the Laureate; 
but Mr. Green goes further than this, and shows the most convincing 
scientific proofs of it. ‘Celt and Gaul, Welshmen and Irishmen, Frisian. 
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and Flamand, French Huguenot and German Palatine,’ have all con- 
tributed their quota to make us what we are. Even at the period of the 
Danish invasion, he tells us that the Celtic blood was beginning to tell, 
and he agrees with Mr. Matthew Arnold in tracing to its presence various 
valued results on the national character and intellect. The summary 
of the effects of Christianity in modifying the national character and 
in transforming heathen customs, if it did not in all cases make an 
end of them, is in every respect masterly. Here, as elsewhere, Mr. Green 
looks below the surface, and constantly keeps the common people in 
his eye. The volume would afford endless topics for remark; we must 
reluctantly leave it with the commendation that it is one of the most 
valuable contributions to historical literature that has been made for 
many years past—interesting alike in its matter and its om and in 
the pathetic cireumstances under which it appears. 


The Expansion of England. By J. R. Sretey, M.A. London: 
Macmillan and Co. 


These lectures are an invaluable contribution to the literature of poli- 
tics and history. Indeed, it would hardly be too much to say that they 
will revolutionize the ideas of many readers, not only about an important 
period of our national history, but about the essential character of history 
itself. The interest of English history should deepen, not degenerate, to 
its close; but as treated by too many writers, the most recent period is 
the dullest and dreariest part of the narrative. The once majestic river 
loses itself in morass and swamp, and its proud stream is split into a 
thousand petty channels. And while blind to the great movements of 
their own times, these men are also generally unconscious of their true 
function, and make no attempt to interpret the future by the light of the 
past. To such writers Professor Seeley stands in striking contrast. To 
him the study of history suggests serious problems of practical states- 
manship, and is not the preliminary to mere artistic narrative. In this 
volume he has set himself to trace in outline the great revolution which 
‘has been the dominant characteristic of our national development in the 
period since the great English Revolution, the expansion of Great Britain 
into Greater Britain, and the diffusion of colonies of English-speaking 
men over the whole surface of the globe. We are apt to ignore the 
supreme importance of this vasi movement. As Professor Seeley puts 
it, ‘We seem to have conquered and peopled half the world in a fit of 
absence of mind.’ While the work was in progress we were unconscious 
of its enormous issues, and now that it is achieved we fail to appreciate 
its effect upon our national position. Men, as we are reminded by an old 
German legend, assume that everything always existed as they happened 
to find it, and we are no exception to this general rule. Colonies, we 
suppose, belonged to us as a primeval inheritance, and were our peculiar 
prerogative. But as a matter of fact, our colonial empire was one of a 
group; and though the power of Spain, and Portugal, and Holland has 
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now dwindled into comparative insignificance, they, together with France, 
once contested with us on equal terms fer dominion abroad, and long and 
intense was the struggle for the mastery of the New World. In this con- 
flict lies the clue to more than one mystery, and by his application of it 
Professor Seeley may be said to have called in the New World to solve 
- the problem of the Old. Why we should have been at war for sixty- 
four years,between 1688 and 1815, is a question to which no historian 
has ever given a satisfactory answer; but Professor Seeley argues, deve- 
loping his theory with masterly skill, that the long series of wars may be 
referred to a single simple principle, a universal rivalry for supremacy in 
the New World; and he suggests that Napoleon, even in his European 
struggles, was impelled by the same desire, to establish an empire not in 
‘ cette vieille Europe qui m’ennuie,’ to quote his own confession, but in 
the romantic regions of the East. The theory is brilliant and novel, and 
with due qualification may be accepted as containing an essential element 
of truth. But we are not therefore bound to suppose that ministers and 
kings were always consciously actuated by such considerations. The 
pressure of population and the rivalry of commercial enterprise would 
often lead them in ways not of their own choosing. 

Not content with reading the riddles of the past, these lectures 
attempt in some measure to forecast the future. History, in Professor 
Seeley’s view, should be practical in aim, and end with something like 
a moral—and a moral not of resignation only. So, while investiga- 
ting the growth of our colonial system, he also considers its present 
relationship to the mother country, and the conditions of secure and per- 
manent union. He warns us against accepting the law of fatality formu- 
lated in Turgot’s maxim that ‘colonies are like fruits which only 
cling till they ripen,’ and then inevitably fall from the parent tree; the 
analogy, he proves, is false, and the argument misleading. In the case 
of Australia, at any rate, under the conditions of modern life confederation 
is possible, now that ‘science has given to the political organism a new 
circulation, which is steam, and a new nervous system, which is elec- 
tricity ;’ and though he is conscious of the difficulties which our anoma- 
lous position in India presents to a policy of this kind, and even goes so 
far as to confess himself uncertain how far the possession of India is a 
real advantage to us, he maintains that our supremacy is not unwelcome, 
and that it may still be prolonged for generations to come. The account 
of the way in which we won and kept our Indian empire, and the refu- 
tation of several prevalent fallacies, is perhaps the most fascinating part 
of a book which is not only pregnant with thought, but has not one dull 
page from first to last. 

The importance of such lectures primarily addressed to young men 
whose intelligent interest in public affairs is just becoming vigorous, can 
hardly be over-estimated. Such teaching should save them from degene- 
rating into political puppets or into the indifference of cynicism. No 
one, at any rate, of those who heard or will read these lectures is likely 
to complain that history is dull and uninteresting, or to suggest that it 
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should be adapted to suit his taste. Tosuggestions of this kind Professor 
Seeley makes a brief and telling reply. ‘I cannot,’ he says, ‘ make his- 
tory more interesting than it is, except by falsifying it. And, therefore, 
when I meet a person who does not find history interesting, it does not 
occur to me to alter history—I try to alter him.’ 


The History of the Pacific States of North America. By 
Hvusert Howe Bancrort. Vol. II. Central America, vol. 
ii.; 1580-1800. Vol. VI. Mezico, vol. iii.; 1600-1803. 
San Francisco: A. L. Bancroft and Co. 


Mr. Hubert Bancroft proceeds successfully in his gigantic enterprise. 
He now presents us with two more bulky volumes, pack-full of facts, 
solidly earnest, if not always eloquent in style; and giving on every page 
the proof not only of exhaustive study of documents, but of knowledge 
of human nature, power of penetrating motives, and capacity to paint 
individual portraits with decision, and with that comprehensiveness of 
spirit which is so essential to the historian in enabling him to subordinate 
biography to history. Macaulay and Carlyle both tend to transform his- 
tory into a series of biographies, and Sir Arthur Helps to a great extent 
failed as a historian from his desire to find a preconceived idea fulfilled 
in certain typicalmen. American writers like Prescott and Bancroft have, 
on the whole, been more successful as historians, if less gifted as artists 
and thinkers; and Mr. Hubert Bancroft is, in several respects, a worthy 
successor to them. In addition to the voluminous authorities which he 
cited in the beginning of his first volume, he gives a supplemental list to 
each of these volumes embracing whole libraries; and his chapter of 
Appendix to his Second Volume, summarizing so neatly the ‘ Bibliography 
of Voyage Collections,’ is an excellent example of a kind of work which 
only a true historian could do, but which too often the historians neglect 
for more showy and eloquent composition. A word needs to be said 


‘about the order in which the volumes appear—an apparently irregular 


and capricious one. The series strictly breaks itself up into two sections, 
running, so to speak, in two lines of narrative contemporaneously— 
the history of Mexico and the history of Central America. This plan 
of publication has been adopted, we read, with careful deliberation. 
‘ The reasons for such a plan are these : First, the territorial peculiarities 
of the subject seem to demand it. There is a natural order in which to 
present events, an order alike best for the author and for the student. So 
presented, the work, as a whole, constitutes a more continuous and un- 
broken story, and therefore better holds the attention of the reader. 
Again, this method gives to the people of the several sections parts of - 
their own history at much earlier dates than would be possible otherwise. 
Were the “History of the Pacific States,” in its several parts, issued strictly 
as one work, the volumes would be numbered in about the order of their 
proposed publication; but in that case they would not be so numbered 
that when completed the volumes of Central America, or of Mexico, or of 
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California, &c., would stand together each as a complete history and 
separate set. This was regarded as most of all desirable; and in no other 
way than the one proposed could these ends both be attained.’ 

These two volumes more and more attest Mr. Hubert Bancroft’s power 
as a master in narrative. The salient incidents seem to repeat themselves 
with something like fatalistic iteration. The passion for gold grew with 
what it fed on; and the same expedients, with but slight variations of 
accessories, constantly suggested themselves. But Mr. Bancroft, by dint 
of his gift for seizing individual traits, manages to infuse freshness and 
some measure of dramatic interest into each of his grand pictures ; it is 
only the scenes and the stage furniture which remain the same—the 
characters change. Hernando Pizarro repeated exactly the earlier ex- 
periences in his contact with Atahualpa in Peru, and the animal passions 
mixed themselves up with the love of lucre as aforetime. We read, for 
example, ‘ The people were now hiding the gold; the Spaniards desired the 
death of Atahualpa, with the liberty to devastate and piliage after the old 
manner. They determined that the Inca should die; but first they would 
melt down and divide the gold; they determined to kill the Inca, but first 
he should have a fair trial. It was no difficult matter to frame an indict- 
ment. Huascar’s death, pretended insurrections, delay in the ransom, 
refusal to accept baptism—these charges, or any of them, were amply 
sufficient. Then Felipillo desired one of Atahualpa's wives, and did what 
he could to hasten his death.’ What a commentary on Mr. Carlyle’s 
doctrine of ‘ Might is Right’ does the whole history afford—a kind of 
grim panorama in which the fable of the wolf and the lamb, with men 
for characters, is successively illustrated. We really do not know 
whether a certain sense of relief is not felt by way of a vindication of a 
broad moral order in the universe when we read, ‘ After this in the 
history of Peru comes the feud between the associate conquerors; for 
here, as elsewhere, no sooner are the savages slain than their destroyers 
fall to fighting among themselves. Almagro and Pizarro are old men, old 
friends, co-partners; yet instead of dividing their immense acquisition 
and devoting the brief remainder of their days to peaceful pursuits, so 
deadly becomes their hatred that each seemed unable to rest while the 
other lived.’ The empire of the Incas fell to pieces; and the Spaniards 
seized the opportunity, which they failed to turn to full account, though 
they enriched themselves. It is because of the clearness with which these 
‘unexpected and dramatic turnings of Time’s wheel, which so decisively 
brings its own revenge, are held in view and presented, together with an 
elevated moral tone and determination to exaggerate nothing, that we 
can say of Mr. Bancroft’s volumes that they are touched with dramatic 
penetration and genius. The portrait which we have here of Las Casas 
is in every respect faithful and incisive: it is a portrait which ought to 
endure ; and as a contrast to it might be cited the section in the next 
chapter which recounts the rise and the death-doom of Dona Beatriz in 
Guatemala. The style in which Mr. Bancroft treats the outrages which 
the buccaneers and Scotch settlers in their turn inflicted on the Spaniards 
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as time went on, might be advanced as proof of his impartiality and judi- 
cial tone. The present volume on Mexico, as it strikes us, contains more 
of eloquent writing than that on Central America. The chapter detailing 
the events that led to the overthrow of Gelves, and the peculiar com- 
pressed energy of the chapter headed ‘ Flood, Famine, and Eclipse,’ we 
regard as striking examples of lofty and animated eloquence. We have 
been compelled to confine ourselves to merely general characterization, 
because points for remarks or for description present themselves in every 
chapter, and an article, or articles, would be wanted for their full treat- 
ment. We can only recommend the book to all historical students ; it is 
a book for the library, and there are not a few libraries in England for 
which it must be regarded as essential. To make those in charge of such 
libraries aware of the existence of such a work is to confer on them a 
benefit. 


A History of the Knights of Malta, or the Order of St. John 

of Jerusalem. By Wuitwortn Porter, Major-General, 

Royal Engineers. Revised Edition. Longmans, Green, 
and Co. 


It is now a quarter of a century since Major-General Porter published 
the first edition of this book. Since then the order of which he writes has 
renewed its youth, recreated its strength, and increased its numbers; and 
this not by the mere attempt to revive interest on the antiquarian side, 
but by the endeavour to unite the associations of the old life with active 
philanthropic effort. The St. John Ambulance Association (which has 
done so much service in recent work) may well be spoken of by General 
Porter as the ‘lusty bantling’ of the order. Some of the leaders in it 
have died heroic deaths, and it would have been a disgrace to England if 
Major-General Porter had not been able to say that from a very slende1 
and unimportant body the Order of St. John had grown to be an im- 
portant community, embracing within its ranks numerous members not 
only of the aristocracy, but also of the Royal Family. The whole book has 
been re-written, and Major-General Porter has mended many of the faults 
that were apparent in it. He has adopted a simpler style ; he has endea- 
voured to condense his material where there was most temptation to him 
to expand; and he has been wise enough to have constantly in view a 
wider public than members of the order or those already interested in it. 
The Order of St. John is so related to most of the great events of the Middle 
Ages that to write its history fully would be to write the medieval his- 
tory of Europe—the crusades, with all their adventures and sieges ; the 
Moorish conquest of Spain ; the loss of Jerusalem, its recapture and re- 
oceupation by the Christians ; the campaigns against the Turks; the con- 
tests round Rhodes and Tripoli. The history bristles with the names of 
men and places which suggest romance. Major-General Porter cannot be 
called a picturesque writer, but he is clear and readable, and is careful 
thoroughly to master his material, and to give it the best form of which 
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he is capable. In nothing perhaps is the true temper of the historian 
more evident than in the manner in which he deals with the Templars in 
their relations to the Hospitallers, and his faithful exhibition of the causes 
which led to the extinction of the former, and the mandate of the Pope 
ordering the transfer of their property to the Order of St. John. Major- 
General Porter is careful to give the fullest description of all the cere- 
monies of initiation, and so on. The appendices contain much valuable 
matter, and should not be overlooked. On the whole, the book, if not 
brilliant, is conscientious, solid, and complete, and is well entitled to take 
its place as a vigorous and faithful picture of the rise of a body without 
some understanding of which the history of the Middle Ages would 
hardly be intelligible. 


The Ancient Empires of the East. Herodotus I.-III. B 
A. H. Sayce. London: Macmillan and Co. : 


After all the work of Rawlinson, and other writers in England and on 
the Continent, much still remains to be done for Herodotus, and in many 
respects no more competent scholar than Mr. Sayce could have been 
found to edit the early books of the Greek historian. His vast and varied 
knowledge of Eastern languages and antiquities, his researches as an 
explorer, and his accumulated learning, give him a unique claim to 
respectful attention when he is dealing with the historical portion of the 
narrative; and he brings to the task not only unusual energy but a 
distinct conception of his true function, in testing received opinions by 
the recent discoveries which have revolutionized our historical views. 
We could have wished for no better interpreter of the new learning. Mr. 
Sayce has mastered all the lore of excavation and inscription. His 
historical and ethnological notes are admirable, and often throw an 
entirely new light upon obscure passages which have perplexed com- 
mentators and students alike, while the dissertations upon the history of 
the ancient empires of the East are masterpieces of their kind to which 
we could name no parallel in English editions. 

In one respect Mr. Sayce affords a remarkable contrast to most editors. 
They are apt to exaggerate the virtues of their authors; Mr. Sayce takes 
the very opposite course. He sets out with the prejudice that the Father 
of History is identical with the Father of Lies, and evidently inclines 
to the belief that Herodotus was ‘ not only fallible but dishonest.’ But he 
is unfortunate in the evidence he advances to maintain his position. He 
lays immense stress upon the alleged indebtedness of Herodotus to 
Hekateos, unconscious that Professor Cobet has struck at the very 
foundation of his argument by showing that there is good reason to believe 
that our text of Hekateos is entirely spurious, and made up out of Hero- 
dotus, thus entirely reversing the position of the two writers. Again, Mr. 
Sayce charges Herodotus with stealing his account of the phoenix, as well as 
his descriptions of the crocodile and the hippotamus, from the same source, 
and alleges that the historian makes himself responsible for the truth of 
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an outrageous legend. Yet, as a matter of fact, Herodotus expressly 
asserts that he gives the legend as unworthy of credence. To exact 
philological scholarship Mr. Sayce wisely makes no claim, but it would 
have been prudent to have omitted either the sneer at the ‘ dissecting- 
knife of the grammarian,’ or some of the remarkable paraphrases which 
grace the notes. To demand more from one to whom we are so much 
indebted as to Mr. Sayce would be ungracious, but the ideal editor of 
Herodotus would be one who to Mr. Sayce’s unrivalled linguistic and 
historical knowledge would add a delicate appreciation of literary beauty 
and the rigid accuracy of perfect scholarship. 


The History of the Indian Mutiny and of the Disturbances 
which accompanied it among the Civil Population. By T. 
R. E. Hotmes. With Two Maps and Six Plans. W. H. 
Allen and Co. 


The Indian Mutiny has already found very competent and, on the 
whole, impartial historians. Sir John Kaye did it con amore, and went 
over parts of the ground a second time indeed, through having written 
his ‘Lives of Indian Officers;’ and since then Colonel Malleson has 
published his masterly work. Mr. Holmes has approved himself a writer 
of rare qualities; he has spared no research, and he has been able to 
present some new facts which could hardly have been fully known to his 
predecessors; but sometimes he allows himself too great latitude in 
detailing movements that are familiar, and facts that are notorious. It 
is his misfortune to come after writers who were not only thoroughly 
conversant with the events of the time, but were also eloquent and 
picturesque writers; and added to this, is the disadvantage that the public 
mind was so impressed by the circumstances and the horrors of the 
mutiny, that in a sense it may be said to have ‘supped full,’ and to have 
received very deeply at the first an impression of the events and of the 
men who figured in them that is likely to remain with it. Thoroughness 
and fairness mark Mr. Holmes’s treatment from first to last. He has 
produced a series of most admirable portraits of the leading heroes— 
Havelock, Outram, the Lawrences, the Napiers, Sir Colin Campbell, and 
the rest. We do not think that such a vivid idea is given of John 
Nicholson’s dash, intrepidity, and indomitable self-will—amounting often 
to absolute defiance of the orders of superiors—as might have been given. 
Mr. Holmes endeavours in some measure to remove the stigma that has 
rested on Major Hodson, but the facts as to his personal meanness are as 
well attested as the facts of his bravery. Of few—even of the vilest— 
could it be said that kindness and self-denial were never shown towards 
friends. Full justice is done to the part which Colonel Baird Smith bore 
in the siege of Delhi, and to his persistence, amidst pain and wounds, to 
which so much was due; whilst justice is also done to the merits of his 
assistant, Captain Taylor. On the whole, the story of the siege of Delhi 
has never been told with more directness and power than here, Of 
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eourse, Mr. Holmes had the accounts of his predecessors before him ; 
but he has looked at everything from his own point of view. In one 
case, at least, we cannot help thinking that he presses a purely logical or 
almost verbal point too far against the position taken by Mr. Bosworth 
Smith in his ‘ Life of Lord Lawrence.’ We should not omit to say that 
the initial chapters, tracing out the various influences that led to the 
mutiny, are peculiarly valuable. The maps and plans are clear and well 
executed, and fitted to aid the reader very materially in following the 
descriptions of the movements. On the whole, the book is one that will 
form a valuable addition to the library, as a supplement to Kaye and 
Malleson, and in a few points as a corrective. 


Cassell’s Illustrated Universal History. Rome. By Epmuunp 
Outer. Cassell and Co. 

Messrs. Cassell’s popular books interpret the higher domains of science 
and history to general readers. We do not expect to find in them the 
characteristics of Niebuhr, Freeman, or Stubbs; they would fail of 
their purpose if there were such. It needs considerable education to 
appreciate the works of scientific historians. Messrs. Cassell’s staff 
popularize their results. In the light of the highest science and history 
they write for the million, and thus render an inestimable service to 
popular education. The story of Rome is well and interestingly told, 
beginning with the old Etruscans, and ending with the death of Theodosius 
the Great. While the author does not overload his pages with references, 
he enables his readers to turn to the principal sources of his own informa- 
tiin. The illustrations, which are numerous, and some of which are from 
antiques, will help the general reader in realizing the events described. 
The book will moreover supply a want. We know no other that so 
successfully addresses itself to this class of readers. 


Greater London. <A Narrative of its History, its People, 
and its Places. By Epwarp Watrorp, M.A. Illustrated 
with Numerous Engravings. Vol. I. Cassell and Co. 

Mr. Walford’s ‘ Greater London’ takes a wide range; it includes Ux- 
bridge, Hampton Court, Staines, Harrow, Barnet, Cheshunt, and Epsom. 

Every place within the circle thus indicated is described—central London 

excepted, to whieh the six volumes of ‘ Old and New London’ have already 

been devoted ; that is, a diameter of about thirty miles. Imagination 
itself fails to picture the vast aggregate of historic, literary, and personal 
material which is furnished to the author’s pen—all the more interesting © 
as this vast area is rapidly becoming a continuous London itself. Chil- 
dren now living may see the fulfilment of the equivalent of Mother Ship- 
ton’s prophecy, that Highgate Hill shall be the centre of London. Mr. 

Walford gossips very pleasantly. We open his book anywhere and are at 

once interested. He is perhaps a little too garrulous, but that was scarcely 

to be avoided. He might, however, have avoided some of the repetitions 
in which he indulges ; for instance, he tells us three or four times over 
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incidents connected with the battle of Barnet, twice that Prince Albert 
laid the foundation-stone of Colney Hatch Asylum. A little more cor. 
rectness too would have been possible. Is East Barnet a mile and a half, or 
two miles from High Barnet? We are told both in the same page. We 
mention these trifles as indications of the temptation to garrulity and 
miscellaneousness to which such books sorely tempt their writers, and 
which need to be guarded against. The work itself will be an acceptable 
addition to descriptive works about London. 


Our Own Country, Descriptive, Historical, Pictorial. Vol. VI. 
Cassell and Co. 


This volume brings to a close a popular account of the most notable 
places in the United Kingdom, which for general interest and excellent 
execution claims high rank among books of its class. It is well written 
and well illustrated. It requires no slight skill to select from the rich 
store of our historic records such incidents and anecdotes, such biographical 
sketches and notable associations, as may blend artistically with archi- 
tectural, antiquarian, and scenic characteristics. This has been successfully 
done. The work is at once a guide-book for the traveller and a record of 
unfailing interest for the reader. Many as are our local and general 
histories, we have no work so comprehensive and popular as this. Great 
Britain is especially rich in local associations, in baronial and ecclesiastical 
buildings, in towns of historic interest, and in important local industries. 
Nature, history, art, literature, religion, commerce, from Stonehenge to 
Birmingham, all have their record here, and constitute an elementary and 
picturesque account of the kingdom and its history. The woodcuts are 

- very numerous and are well executed ; the work indeed is almost as much 
indebted to the artist as to the littératewr, and is as suitable for the 
drawing-room table as for the village library. The present volume, like 
its predecessors, presents rapid transmigrations. From Canterbury and 
Rugby we are taken to Iona and Staffa; from St. David's to Donegal; 
from the Tyne to Connaught ; from Yarmouth to the Thames. We may 
note as a specimen of the care and ability of the work the succinct account 
of Arnold at Rugby. It is one of the most successful specimens of a class 
of books which Messrs. Cassell have virtually created. 


Niccold Machiavelli and his Times. By Professor Pasquatr 
Vinuart, Author of the ‘ Life of Savonarola,’ &c. Trans- 
lated by Linda Villari. Vols. III. and IV. Kegan 
Paul, Trench, and Co. 

Discourses on the First Decade of Titus Livius. By Nicco.d 
Macuiaventui, Citizen and Secretary of Florence. 
Translated by Ninian Hill Thompson, M.A. Same 
Publishers. 

Professor Villari’s Machiavelli is now presented to English readers 
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complete, with the omission of only a couple of the less important 
chapters, and of some appendices of documents. It is a great work, 
well and faithfully rendered. To a few unbiassed readers it will come 
as a revelation. They had heretofore conceived of Machiavelli as a 
kind of impersonation of political or diplomatic immorality—without a 
conscience, if his aims were clear. But the noble and generous character 
of the man is here made evident, no less than his far-sightedness. In- 
stead of being merely a self-seeker, the patriotic fibre in him was strong, 
and he had a sensitive regard to the less defined claims upon him. He 
was in a very special sense the product of his age viewed in respect of 
his public activity ; and to form any accurate and faithful conception of 
the man, it is essential to study faithfully the whole history of the period, 
and to see him in his true place in relation to it. Two things need to 
be especially dwelt upon, as Professor Villari has skilfully dwelt upon 
them in obedience to the dictates of the new ideal of historical criticism. 
He has attempted to make clear the leading influences amid which the 
character of Machiavelli was formed ; and next, he has endeavoured to 
discriminate between the political bias thereby developed and the per- 
sonal aspiration that remained in a remarkable degree detached and 
operative. With this view the position of the various states of Italy at 
that time’is made clear, their ambitions and rivalries, no less than the 
tortuous and often wrong-headed policy of Pope Leo the Tenth—the 
latter, indeed, with what might seem, from the merely biographical 
point of view, an excess of minuteness and demonstration. But Pro- 
fessor Villari knows well what he is about, and all his apparent digres- 
sions are carefully studied in view of his main object—to exhibit 
Machiavelli in his true character. His political maxims were framed 
with the possibility of perfidious double-dealing like that of Leo having 
to be met—a perfidy which, unfortunately for the justice that Shakespeare 
says ‘wrongs the wronger till he render right,’ did not bring on Leo the 
retribution that a similar course of action did on his equally ambitious 
but less.astute predecessor, Clement VII. Though Professor Villari has not 
neglected to make use of the many sources of biographic interest supplied 
by the records of Machiavelli’s political appointments, his many journeys, 
and the strange scenes and associations into which he was thrown, yet 
brilliancy of picture and narrative have been invariably subordinated to 
analyses and the study of character and its expression and development. 
The result is that one of the most remarkable and puzzling of historical 
characters—about whose name had gathered a dark cloud of evil associ- 
ation—is set forth before us in a wholly human and attractive guise. Not 
that Professor Villari seeks to refine away the actual faults that per- 
tained to his character; but he ably shows what grounds there are for 
grand allowances in his case. The scepticism that had invaded all 
thoughtful and independent minds, as a kind of necessary reaction 
against the false and empty religiosity that had previously claimed so 
much, was fully expressed in him, and thus he becomes the great repre- 
sentative of the late Renaissance, and infuses into its spirit a sincerity 
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and depth of penetration which did much to preserve it from dilettantism. 
Amid the loss of much that was conventional and unreal, he found an 
ideal in the Republican one, and remained faithful to it amid all change 
and disappointment. For whatever Machiavelli saw he saw clearly, and 
did not reject aught that bore the impress of reality. He was at once a 
Pagan anda modern. Professor Villari in the last chapter in which he 
sums up his characteristics says— 

‘Without having extensive culture, Machiavelli early learnt to prize 
Pagan antiquity more highly than all else, and he had a particular 
admiration for the Romans. His mind was formed by their history and 
literature. . . . He had a kindly nature, and cannot be charged with a 


single bad action. His manners certainly were loose, but less so than 
“might be imagined from the very licentious language which, according to 


the custom of the day, he adopted in his letters and plays. Towards his 
wife and children he showed invariable affection to the last hour of his 
life. : . . Italy had become incapable of a religious reformation like that 
accomplished in Germany. . . . She saw in the sacrifice of all to the 
universal good the only possible way of political and moral redemption. 
The unity of the regenerated country would have inevitably led to the 
re-establishment of morality, would have rekindled faith in public and 
private virtue, and discovered a method of sanctifying the purpose of life. 


‘This idea, vaguely and feebly felt by many, was the ruling thought 


‘of Machiavelli, the shrine upon which he offered his entire existence.’ 

Instead therefore of the cynical sceptic, the political self-seeker, we 
have to view him as the forerunner of Mazzini and Garibaldi, their 
inspirer and historic antecedent, and it is in this thought that the nexus 
is found that unites the politician and the man. Nothing is clearer than 
that the sacrifice of personal to public interest was the first rule with 
Machiavelli. It is proclaimed everywhere—in the ‘Prince,’ and in his 
play the ‘ Mandragola,’ as well as in his ‘ Discourses,’ to all of which 
Professor Villari has paid full attention, and added to the value of his 
book by full and philosophical analyses. This rule, he argues, can only 
be observed by the man who is genuinely good and honest, although he 
may seem a villain in the eyes of the crowd. Therefore it is useless to 
hope that our country can be powerful or our armies strong unless 
there be virtue in us. ; 

Tt would require a long article to exhibit fully the many points in 
which Machiavelli anticipated the discoveries and attainments of modern 
days. We can afford space to mention only one of them. Although no 
eoldier, Machiavelli gives due attention to the military element in the 
development of states. In fact, he rises to the modern idea of the 
“nation in arms,’ and seems to have theoretically realized much that 
“has been attested by the recent history of Germany—dwelling on the 
moral and social as well as the military advantages of universal service. 
‘The significance of this in reference to the moral side of his whole system, 
can be realized only when the burden of the quotation just made is fully 
apprehended. 
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The careful reader of the chapter in Vol. III. on ‘ The Prince’ and the 
‘ Discourses,’ will come to the study of Machiavelli’s writings well pre- 
pared, and we certainly should recommend a perusal of that chapter—if 
not of the whole of Villari’s life—to any one who contemplates beginning 
a study of the works. That is now made to a certain extent easy through 
the admirable translations of Mr. Ninian Thompson, who follows the 
version of ‘ The Prince’ of last year, which was duly noticed in these 
pages, with the ‘ Discourses on the First Decade of Titus Livius.’ 


An Autobiography. By Antuony Two Vols. 
William Blackwood and Sons. 


Mr. Trollope’s autobiography, with its account of youthful suffering and 
self-repression, is well calculated to surprise those who had only met the 
man in his later days, and made acquaintance with his peculiar buoyancy 
or bounce of manner, which seemed somehow to suggest a commonplace, 
successful, and external kind of life, in which there had been few incidents 
or experiences to look back on with pain or regret. We once heard him 
called ‘ Blustering Boreas’ by one who had much to do with him in 
connection with a magazine. The epithet was used quite innocently and 
humorously, and referred only to his manner. In a certain way it exactly 
expressed it; and the word bounce, if qualified by the words unconscious 
and straightforward, would characterize a good deal in him besides his 
manner. It marks his whole style and mode of conceiving things. A 
good deal of speculation has been indulged in about the cause of that un- 
pepularity which he experienced at school and in his early days in the 
Post-office. We are inclined to think that the reason is not so very 
far to seek, and is very far indeed from that which he himself implicitly 
gives, or which has been given in ‘The Spectator.’ The first impression 
derived from this autobiography, and pretty well the last, is that Anthony 
Trollope had developed in a remarkable degree the power of looking at 
himself precisely as at another person, and along with it the incapacity to 
detach himself from this standpoint in studying others, or in dealing with 
them. Hence, a certain lack of the refinement that comes of sympathy 
and spontaneity ; a certain self-assurance and self-assertion, as though he 
were constantly saying to himself ‘that is how I stand, and how I mean to 
view you, be you who you may, and do what you may.’ There is a certain 


rough superiority and ‘stand-apartness’ about it; and this is a style of | 


thing which to boys and young people is simply hateful—it is hateful even 
to the most experienced, if it happens to be unassociated with success and 
the halo of worldly position. Even in regard to the many persons with 
whom Mr. Trollope was brought into contact in his long career, we do not 
find that he made a single devoted friend, or attracted towards himself any 
of those finer regards which demand subtle and reserved treatment as 
well as spontaneous sympathy—that finer vicariousness that goes out of 
self, which can endure silence, and demands repose and complete trust. 
A friend of his has told in a journal of mark, since the autobiography was 
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published, that, in spite of Mr. Trollope’s commonplace kind of devo- 
tion to Mr. John Stuart Mill, the attempt at promoting friendly personal 
intercourse between the two writers proved a complete failure, and that 
Mill in Trollope’s hands was like a lady’s terrier in the toils of a bluff 
young Newfoundland, or rather—to use the writer's own less delicate 
phrase—‘ Mr. Trollope was like a bull in a china shop.’ Refinement in the 
true sense, the self-abnegation which can spontaneously withdraw itself 
to make another feel at home, was not in Mr. Trollope’s nature, so far as 
we can gather from all we know of him personally. His half-contemp- 
tuous tone in speaking of ‘ my friend, Dr. Norman Macleod, a well-known 
Presbyterian pastor in Glasgow,’ and his inability apparently to perceive 
how much Dr. Macleod was refraining from pressing his own side to save 
his contributor’s feelings in the difference about ‘Rachel Ray’ and ‘ Good 
Words,’ might be cited in proof of this. It is exactly the same in these 
very clear and definite judgments of other writers with which he has 
filled so many pages of this autobiography. He failed in wit, properly 
speaking, and had no special gift of humour, and therefore he only 
valued it in a limited way, looking at everything from his own settled 
standpoint, and so here he unduly depreciates Dickens ; he has no senti- 
ment and cannot endure mystery, therefore he depreciates Bulwer Lytton; 
he always subordinated narrative or character to plot, and therefore he 
fails to admire Mr. Wilkie Collins's work; he prefers rather the rollicking 
and dash of Miss Rhoda Broughton, of whom he entertains the highest 
hope, when time has done more to mellow her style! He over-praises 
Mr. Lever for his ‘jolly, jovial, rollicking fun,’ in which of course he 
could fully join, living, as we may say, very much on that level; and, 
though he declares that Mr. Lever’s stories cannot live, he forgets to do 
full justice to the elements in some other novelists which will cause their 
works to live. In fact, Mr. Trollope had little or no feeling for certain of 
the elements—depth of, sentiment, poetic or romantic or mystical atmo- 
sphere, and the sense of mystery in life—which will do so much to keep 
living and influential, writers like Hawthorne, George MacDonald, and 
even Bulwer Lytton, in whom the latter was very powerfully developed, to- 


gether with large culture and scientific knowledge. But critical consistency 


is not to be looked for in Mr. Trollope, great as he was. In this ‘ Auto- 
biography,’ he says at one place that ‘ Pickwick’ is thoroughly human, 
in another that he is not human at all, and in a third again that he is 
thoroughly human; and the whole drift of the criticism of Dickens in 
these pages is oddly and directly opposed to what Mr. Trollope wrote in 
the ‘ St. Paul’s Magazine,’ July, 1870, pp. 872, 373, to which any reader 
may turn, and in which he would find Mr. Trollope declaring that no writer 
has created more real and human characters, ‘whom we know as we do 


-our own intimate friends’—not even Shakespeare ‘has done this for so 


wide a circle of acquaintances.’ Scott in this respect is nowhere. ‘ But 
“ Pickwick” and Sam Weller, Squeers and Mrs. Gamp, &c., &e., are real 
persons, and so well known to us that we think that they who are in the 
way of the professions of these worthies, are untrue to themselves if they 
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depart in aught from these recognized and understood. portraits.’ Mr. 
Henry M. Trollope would certainly not have injured his father’s memory 
by a very little judicious editing. Mr. Trollope’s clearness within his 
own special range really amounted to blindness to all beyond it, which 
perhaps goes farther to account for his failure in editorship than he 
would allow; and the air of complete self-satisfaction that obtains in 
this record is one of the most mournful things in recent biography, to our 
thinking. It would seem as though the great novelist of our time, who 
has done more than any other to show us how people live nowadays, 
succeeded as he did by dint of the very absence of those things which are 
usually conceived to be essential to the creative temperament. He did 
not believe in inspiration, but rather in dogged perseverance: he deemed 
it mere puling weakness to wait for any kind of impulse, as did George 
Eliot and Thackeray and Miss Bronté, and, if we may credit his own 
autobiography, Goethe. Mr. Trollope reduced novel-writing to a business 
system, in which the shoemaker’s wax to glue him to his seat at the 
desk was of more importance than the visits of the muses. He depre- 
ciates his own characters who exhibit any tendency to self-denial and 
idealism, or the qualities in which he himself was more or less deficient. 
Lily Dale, who has been admired by many, both old and young, is to 
her creator a little prig, but Mrs. Proudie, so prosaic, calculating, and 
able to take care of herself, is so real to him that she is constantly 
present to his mind. He has the most intimate acquaintance with his 
more prosaic, worldly, and commonplace characters, and since he was not 
largely gifted with humour, this indicates that he was highly endowed 
with that sort of common-sense accommodation which is so valuable an 
adjunct in practical life. Without high ideals, he so completely cultivated 
the creatures of his own world—detached from their actual circumstances, 
so to speak, those whom he found he could successfully treat—that they 
became a part of himself and yielded up to him all their secrets, though 
it is to his honour as regards that kind of imaginative fatalism, which 
may be regarded as the unique possession of the true creator, that often 
they rebelled against his intentions, and, like creatures quite outside of 
him, and possessed of an independent existence, would insist. on their 
own rights, and on having their own way in the midst of acrisis. Mr. 
Trollope’s art is thus solid, substantial—a bit of the real earth, as Haw- 
thorne said, dug out by a giant and peopled with men and women going 
here and there on it at their daily tasks, wholly unaware of being made a 
show off; but it is, like himself, too self-sustained and isolated, and sug- 
gests too little of the mystery of existence, which would assuredly have 
emerged if the sense of a subtle relationship to all about it had been once 
admitted. It would thus have been less satisfactory in itself; but it 
might have proved more enduring ; less likely in the future to be regarded 
as something akin to careful photographs of society, and more suggestive 


of universal human nature. Mr. Trollope’s limitation of vision, however, ° 


availed: him so far as to aid a certain completeness; and the principles of 
his art were so clear to him that nothing perhaps is more valuable in his 
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writings than the advice he here gives to novel-writers, and indeed to all 
literary aspirants. It can be reduced to practice, and that is much 
though of course it could do little to help a George Eliot or a Charlotte 
Bronté. But its author perhaps would urge that it was never meant for 
them. 

It will thus be seen that the many details about his books and the 
prices which they fetched, his bargainings with publishers, and his diffi- 
culties with editors, have been less interesting to us than the hints we 
get incidentally of the man and his characteristics. He doesnot deeply 
stir any sentiment of love or veneration, neither does he disappoint any 
hope, having committed himself by raising none. His possibilities, so far 
as he conceived them, he fully realized, and had scarcely a desire or 
wish left unsatisfied in his earthly life. Happy lot, and yet not quite the 
happiest ! 


The Life, Letters, and Literary Remains of Edward Bulwer, 
Lord Lytton. By His Sox. With Portraits and Illus- 
trations. Two Vols. Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 


Much of autobiography though there was in a veiled form in the 
writings of Bulwer, something was needed to complete the conception. 
Earl Lytton has certainly done much to supply what was needful. 
Probably no English writer has so systematically and successfully drawn 
upon his own experience or reproduced with more exactitude and felicity 
the feelings and sentiments which had depressed or stimulated him at the 
‘critical moments of his life. Earl Lytton writes well in his Preface: 
‘The most interesting and instructive realities of my father’s life were 
interwoven with his work as an imaginative author. Had he been known 
to the world only through his connection with politics, there would have 
been nothing exceptional in his career, and the story of it might have 
been shortly told. But rarely has a writer of fiction inspired in a wider 
circle of readers a more legitimately eager curiosity about his inner life and 
its relation to outer circumstances.’ But he had the gift of the story- 
teller, and could so shift the pieces of the mosaic as to produce the impres- 
sion of invention. Moreover, he was one of the men who at once felt intensely 
and needed the relief of contrasted impressions. In advanced years, as 
in youth, he was shy, sensitive, seeking solitude, but needing to escape from 
it and to find stimulus in contact with types of character different from his 
own. The words with which he closes his autobiography are very expres- 
sive and characteristic. ‘ All my life through I have found the necessity'of 
intervals of complete solitude for the cure of the morbid symptoms which 
half-solitude engenders.’ He could never have been the man of action, 


' pure and simple, but he needed the stimulus that association with men of 


action alone could yield. He confesses that he had all his life suffered 
from this—a want of power to surrender himself easily to union with 
others, and yet a craving to enjoy the consciousness of producing some of 
the effects which can only be realized in the kind of direct action upon 
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others which is found in practical work. He never felt thoroughly at ease 
in politics; they were not pursued in and for themselves, but rather as‘ 
providing him at once with the material for meditation and the stimulus 
to it. It is astonishing, as we read these volumes, to find how thoroughly 
everything with which he was in any way practically concerned was 
transformed into usefulness in the same way. He wrote, his son tells us, 
essays on gardens, servants, domestic management, at the outset of his: 
literary career; and we have no doubt that these earliest essays would 
attest the remarkable power of colouring the prosaic and commonplace 
with the fancies and sentiments by which all his thinking was suffused. 
And this, notwithstanding he had learned at a very early period that to 
gain readers one must write to please readers. Together with individual 
vagary and excess of reflection there is what we may name, for lack of a 
better word, a kind of mental neat-handedness, which can not only use 
up everything eleverly but can play a trick at times. The peculiar mix- 
ture of this deft practicality with sentimentalism, a rich meditative vein, 
and a tendency to touch on phases of exceptional or morbid experience, 
together with an excess of colour, if not sometimes glitter of effect, is 
80 far explained by association of solitary self-analysis, sensuous impres- 
sibility, reaction, and sympathetic craving for immediate influence, which 
literature is far less likely to satisfy than oratory or statesmanship, 
Much that has been criticised in ‘Pelham’ and ‘ Paul Clifford,’ and 
the rest of the earlier novels especially, as revealing defects of taste, has 
to be traced in a large measure to the compromise which is implied in 
a mind of this type betaking itself to fiction as a means at once of 
gaining influence and of indirectly revealing itself. Dr. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes has finely said that each man and woman is simply an omnibus. 
for conveying down the characters of ancestors; and in a very special 
sense it might seem that this was illustrated in the career of Bulwer. 
First, there is the general effect of the tradition of ancient ancestry, 
producing an elevated if not over-strained sense of self-respect; next, 
the influence of that absent, scholarly, unworldly grandfather ; and then 
that of the active and energetic soldier-father, whom we see in the son’s. 
methodic and economic ways.. Earl Lytton’s work, which promises to 
be very bulky (for these two volumes only carry the record down to 1831, 
when his father was twenty-eight years old), cannot be said to be com- 
pletely successful as a life. Looked at in this point of view, indeed, it 
lacks rounding, and that artistic definiteness which can come only from 


_ the careful ranging of material in distinct periods. But a work ought 


always to be judged from the point of view of the author’s purpose. It 
would thus be wrong to treat the present work as a life; itis rather an 
attempt to illustrate the character and the writings of Bulwer by such an 
arrangement of very extensive materials as will attest at least the sincerity 
of personal intention if not uniformly the loftiness of artistie purpose. And 
in this Earl Lytton has been remarkably successful. Not only do these. 
volumes throw so much light on what had been obscure, that as 1 com- 
mentary on the writings they must now be simply indispensable to all 
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students of literature; but they have the further merit of making us 
reverence and love the man in discovering, as we pass from point to point, 
how much of patience, self-control, and steady application he practised 
throughout his life. His triumphs were really won by no trick, but by 
sterling honesty of purpose and the outcome of fine and sometimes un- 
expected traits of character. Psychologically, the autobiography attests 
that what was held by many critics to be affectation was simply the 
necessary process of Bulwer’s mind and imagination; his autobiography 
proving that facts, if they were not in themselves akin to romance, yet to 
his imagination they invested themselves with this character. 

- The first volume is occupied with Lord Lytton’s autobiography, which 
ends in 1825, when he had just completed his twenty-first year. From it 
we learn of his sufferings at school; his premature thought and early 
boyish bookishness; his first pure, passionate devotion to a country 
maiden, which (though none of his family knew of it) is now clearly seen 
to have left deep impress on ‘Kenelm Chillingly ’—one of his latest 
novels. We have also incidents connected with his term at Cambridge 
and his relations with Praed, Villiers, Macaulay, and others, of whom 
we have good portraits. We have also details of his wanderings, in 
which he shouldered his knapsack and walked on foot, and met not 
only with adventures, but with adventures that worked themselves 
into romances; as witness the chapter the ‘ Wanderjalr,’ as he names 
it after the German style, in which he describes his lodging with the 
forbidding man who was said by his neighbours to have committed 
murder. His escapades with the gipsies are described too, as well as 
his innocent liaison with Lady Caroline Lamb, whose vanity apparently 
it was to have all big or brilliant fish in her net. Were it not that there 
is so much interest in tracing out the various traits of Bulwer’s ancestry 
that re-appeared with more striking effect in him, the early accounts of 
lineage would perhaps be set down as too detailed ; but here, as elsewhere 


throughout the first volume, Earl Lytton, with right good taste and manly 


tone, inserts notes and passages of the most living interest, and does not 
fail generally to give the proper directions and suggestions to the reader. 
The second volume begins by recounting the incidents of a visit to Paris 
in 1825, and indicating the influences which were then most dominant. 
Bulwer’s meeting with Miss Rosina Wheeler, the daughter of a rather 
impoverished Irish squire, who by and by became his wife, is then treated ; 
—a union which was somewhat imprudent. Bulwer as a younger son 
was as yet entirely dependent on his mother, and she did not look on the 
union with any favour, but thereverse. Bulwer, however, took his own 
way, with the result that he was thrown on his own resources. After his 
marriage he retired to a country-house called Woodcot, near Reading, 
and devoted himself entirely to literature as a means of living. The 
account here given of the struggle which for years he maintained, and 
the brave manner in which he bore himself amidst privations of a kind 
to which he had not been accustomed, cannot fail, as we think, to draw out 
towards him the kindlier sympathies of some who have not hitherto had 
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the least idea that the man who has been dubbed ‘dandy,’ ‘ exquisite,’ 
‘ bandbox,’ and ‘ the padded man that wore the stays,’ had anything 
approaching to such a probation as this. It is not difficult to realize 
what to such an one as Bulwer must have been the struggle day by day to 
turn outa certain amount of ‘ copy’ of a kind that was not seldom wholly 
different from what he would have chosen to write. There can be no doubt 
that if the amount of work then done was valuable as training, it can only 
be regarded as the more honourable to him that afterwards, when no such 
necessity was laid upon him, he still continued as devoted to literary work, 
pouring forth, year.by year, novels, essays, and poems. He aimed to perfect 
and to finish all that he wrote; remarking in the autobiography, concerning 
one of his juvenile essays, that ‘it was completed from the dislike I have 
always entertained to leave anything unfinished.’ His incessant industry 
and versatility defeated this aim however, with the result that many un- 
finished writings have remained to enrich the pages of the present work, 
The bitterest drop in his cup in those days of struggle, perhaps, was the 
unforgiving attitude taken by his mother, whom no letters or appeals 
could move for years, though his tone in writing to her letter on letter 
that brought no word of reply is wholly kind and devoted. He is 
desirous only of her friendly regard. Even after there had been a kind 
of reconciliation, it was destined to suffer through reference to ‘ mainten- 
ance’ afforded to his wife, which, as he respectfully reminded his mother, 
had not been solicited, but only her friendship. ‘Coming events cast 
their shadows before,’ and we can easily seo the clouds gathering on that 
domestic horizon. Earl Lytton carefully prepares the reader for what is 
to come, and so far writes on this trying subject with dignity and good 
taste. With regard to Lord Lytton, he well points out that he was 
at the outset of his career utterly incapacitated from allying himself 
with literary parties or securing the aid of literary cliques. Earl Lytton 
is careful to remark that his father succeeded with the public in spite of 
the critics; and a good deal that he has to say towards the end of the 
second volume might well be read as an indirect illustration of the leading 
idea of Mr. Hall Caine’s volume on English literary criticism in the 
earlier quarter of the century. It is a matter to be regretted that 
even Thackeray was amongst those who had launched their lampoons 
at Bulwer. He was sorry for it, but could not recall the writing. 
He wrote in contrition to Bulwer thus :—‘ There are two performances 
especially (among the critical and biographical works of the erudite Mr. 
Yellowplush) which I am very sorry to see reproduced; and I ask 
pardon of the author of ‘‘The Caxtons” for a lampoon which I know 
he himself has forgiven, and which I wish I could recall.’ 

Earl Lytton’s volumes are not only valuable as recounting the leading 
incidents in the earlier portion of a most remarkable career, but as 
throwing fresh light on points that were doubtful, and as supplying 
materials for a faithful and final judgment of one who alike as orator, 
essayist, dramatist, and novelist, took a high place, if not the highest. 
Such a service to literature only a man of rare gifts could render: and we 
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shall look forward to the rest of the work with the liveliest interest and 
curiosity. The portraits and illustrations in these volumes have been 
executed in the finest style of art. They do much to make the book 
attractive, and greatly aid in rendering the reader familiar with persons 
and places referred to; while the facsimiles of handwriting will be 
generally welcomed. 


Life of Goethe. By Hetyrich Dinrzer. Translated by 
Tromas W. Lyster, Assistant Librarian National Library 
of Ireland. With Authentic Illustrations and Facsimiles.. 
Macmillan and Co. 


Professor Diintzer has been unduly depreciated in our country. He is 
a most conscientious and reliable writer, and is not blessed (or cursed) 
with preconceived ideas so strong as to make him disinclined to render 
documents faithfully, or to omit and colour and make things fitin. He 
is no genius, and we cannot credit him with the gift of urgent insight; but 
he presents a series of quiet pictures by dint of methodic care and devoted 
regard for accuracy. His picture of Goethe is neither enchanting nor 
disenchanting: we feel that Professor Diintzer has, so far as he could, 
painted him exactly as he was to his eyes; and if occasionally he puts a 
point mildly, it is not with the idea of misleading, but only that he may 
approve himself moderate and disinterested, and gain the reader’s suffrages 
and confidence. He goes his own way, regardless of any high-flown idea of 
other folks’ consistency and claim to perfection, careful only todo his best, 
and that truth shall not suffer at hishands. The result is that he presents 
us with an excellent test by which to try much else that has been written 
about Goethe, and even that which Goethe has written about himself. 
To any one who will take the trouble, Professor Diintzer will give more 
aid than any other writer to discriminate the truth from the poetry, the 
fiction from the fact, in the poet’s marvellous autobiography—the ‘ Wahrheit 
und Dichtung.’ Mr. George Lewes made a very bold profession of doing 
this ; but he was so possessed and subdued by the magic of that book that, 
instead of testing its colour, he, so to speak, merely reflected it at another 
angle. His biography of Goethe is really very much Goethe’s own auto- 
biography, with the addition of Mr, Lewes’s hero-worship. Take ons 
point: Goethe’s treatment of Herder about the Gétz. Mr. Lewes glossed 
over that matter and twisted the facts which he clearly had before him 
at the time into a show of service. Goethe, in the autobiography, dis- 
tinetly gives it to be understood that Herder sourly decried the ‘ Gitz,’ 
and treated it as unworthy of publication, and that to Merck alone—the 
clever, cynical, sagacious Mephistopheles-Merck—was he indebted for 
any help or encouragement. Professor Diintzer is candid, and is also 
strong enough to go through his vast miscellany of facts and dothem justice, 
regardless of the animus of Goethe’s autobiography. He tells us that 
not only did Herder heartily praise the Gitz, but that he was the first to 
praise it, giving Goethe many good hints for its improvement in re-writing, 
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which he did, clearly with these hints in view. And more than this: his 
researches prove that Herder praises it in type on the strength of the 
first draft of it which he had then seen. Professor Diintzer quotes 
from a letter of Goethe’s under date December 5, 1772, and adds that 
*Goethe thanks Herder for having in an essay on Shakespeare, though 
without naming him, blessed him for Gitz,’ adding : ‘ we are the ancients; 
a little modified here and there does not matter.’ Professor Diintzer might 
have quoted many more letters—notably one in Herder’s ‘ Nachlass’ to 
Caroline Flachsland—proving that he transformed himself into an adver- 
tizing medium for the Gitz—no less—long before any one else had so praised 
it. Goethe’s attempt to deny to Herder all credit for any help or advice 
regarding Gitz is one of the most unaccountable things in the biography, 
reflecting sadly either upon his memory or his gratitude: and from this 
position there is no escape. We have wondered as we read some parts of 
Professor Diintzer’s biography whether he really had clearly in his mind 
as he wrote the drift of some passages in the ‘ Wahrheit und Dichtung ;’ 
if he did, his victory in biographic independence is all the greater. But 
again we have doubts, for we find him at p. 151, vol. i., saying, in the 
spirit of the autobiography, ‘ More important was the alliance of Merck, 
who had given Gétz the praise it merited when Herder was obstinately 
silent.’ We could, had we space, dwell on a dozen points of a similar 
character, throwing light on Goethe’s tendencies in some directions. But 
we must forbear. We -cannot speak too highly of the manner in which 
Professor Diintzer has dealt with the ‘ Period of Service at Weimar,’ 
arranging the facts with clearness, and doing full justice to those with 
whom Goethe was brought into contact. His array of authorities proves 
his industry, as his quiet and effective style proves his impartiality. With 
a clear sense of the points in which his book is fitted to supplement, if 
not to supersede, those which have gone before it, he writes in his preface : 
‘While Goethe’s biographer will from time to time refer his readers to the 
presentation of things in ‘ Wahrheit und Dichtung;’ because this pre- 
sentation is universally known, it should be understood—without prejudice 
to the beautiful ideal vision of the past that Goethe saw from the serene 
heights of his wise old age—that the main duty of the narrator of the 
poet’s early manhood is to help exact truth to her rights, and that chiefly 
by the disclosures of recent years. In Goethe’s time it was not possible 
to arrange facts in their correct order, or to throw upon them the light 
now known to be the true one.’ Mr. Lyster has done the work of trans- 
lation well, with studious attention to the author’s meaning and purpose, 
and he gives proof of independent study of the Goethe materials by 
many notes, and a few slight corrections of matters of fact. The portraits 
of distinguished persons brought into contact with Goethe, and drawings 
of the places connected with him, add much to the interest of a book _ 
which would hardly have been possible save for those long patient years 
which went to the formation of the ‘ Studien.’ 
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Arminius Vambéry: His Life-and Adventures. Written by 
Himsetr. With Portrait and Illustrations. T. Fisher 


Unwin. 


This work will be turned to with unusual interest, for A. Vambéry’s 
travels in the East have rendered his name almost a household word 
amongst us. His lone and adventurous journey through the countries of 
Central Asia resulted in his giving us a mass of picturesque and useful 
knowledge of the manners, the customs, and the probable future of 
Khans, Mohammedan chiefs, Turcoman tribes, &e. He now presents us 
with an account of his early life, and of the circumstances which led to 
his journey into Central Asia. His childhood was not without hardship, 
for his father died when he was a few months old, and his mother marry- 
ing again he was speedily left to shift for himself. He was only twelve 
years old at this time, and he suffered from lameness. Apprenticed first 
to a ladies’ dressmaker, he left this occupation and became tutor to an 
innkeeper’s son. Having saved eight florins, Vambéry left his native 
home on an island of the Danube, and went to the gymnasium at St. 
George, near Pressburg. His struggles continued, but he preserved a 
cheerful heart, and occupied his vacation in pedestrian tours through 
Austria and Bohemia. There is something in his travels which reminds 
us of the wanderings of Oliver Goldsmith. ‘At night,’ says Vambéry, ‘I 
usually put up at the houses of the reverend clergy of the place, where 
my Latin conversation was sure to earn for me some regard and a few 
kreutzers for my travelling expenses ; and by a few happy, neatly turned 
compliments bestowed upon their housekeepers, I generally succeeded in 
having my travelling-bag filled with provisions for the next day. Truly 
politeness and a cheerful disposition are precious coins current in every 
country ; they stand at a high premium with the young and the old, with 
men and women; and he who has them at his disposal may very well 
call himself rich, though his purse be empty.’ During the Crimean War 
Vambéry was at Constantinople, and it was here that he acquired that 
intimate knowledge of Mohammedan life which served him in good stead 
in his travels. He occupied the position of tutor to several Turkish 
families of distinction. He was noted for his linguistic attainments and 
an especially retentive memory. He formed a great wish to trayel in the 
East, and ultimately he was enabled to do this through the pecuniary aid 
afforded him by the Hungarian Academy. He set out accordingly with 
numerous letters of introduction to Teheran. He went on foot by way of 
Erzeroum and Tabriz, and passed through many adventures, some of 
which did not promise a peaceful issue. At Tabriz he witnessed the 
investiture of Prince Mozaffur Eddin with the Royal Khelat as his 
father’s heir. Travelling as an effendi, he was secure where many an 
ordinary adventurer would have found himself in great peril. Nearly a 
generation has now passed since M. Vambéry had his first introduction to 
the English public; they will find their interest in him increased rather 
than diminished by this graphic account of his life and adventures from 
his own pen. 
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The Popular Life of Buddha. By Arraur Liu. Kegan 
Paul, Trench, and Co. 


Mr. Lillie, who is a member of the Royal Asiatic Society, has written 
this work professedly as an answer to the Hibbert Lectures of 1881, 
delivered by Dr. Rhys Davids. Among the positions of Dr. Davids that 
he sets himself to controvert are (1) that Buddha preached flat atheism; 
(2) that man does not exist in any form after death; (3) that he despised 
inysticism, and disbelieved in anything outside of the world of matter. ~ 
He thinks that Dr. Davids’ sympathies with Comtism are the cause of 
his perversions, and that‘ heis a confused and untrained thinker,’ which he 
certainly isnot. Although we are inclined to agree with at least some of Mr. 
Lillie’s conclusions, his own loose thinking and somewhat flippant argu- 
mentation contrast very unfavourably with the seriousness and carefulness 
of Dr. Davids. We find it impossible to agree with all his positions. For 
example, where is the authority for affirming that Buddhism is ‘ the one 
religion virgin (sic) of coercion?’ This certainly cannot apply to many of 
the great branches of the Protestant faith. Those to whom Buddha is only 
a name will here find much information upon the great Eastern religious 
leader. Buddha was a religious reformer who died 470 years before the 
Christian era. Mr. Lillie claims as some of the results of his life that the 
most formidable priestly tyranny the world has ever seen perished before 
his attack ; that the institution of caste was assailed and overthrown; that 
polygamy was for the first time pronounced immoral, and slavery con- 
demned; that woman was for the first time considered man’s equal, and 
allowed to develope her spiritual life; that all bloodshed was rigidly for- 
bidden; that the awakening of the spiritual life of the individual was for 
the first time substituted for religion by body corporate ; that religious 
propagandism was for the first time introduced in the missionary and 
the preacher; and that Buddhism effected great successes by moral means 
alone. Some idea of the power and tenacity of the religion may be 
gathered from the fact that its adherents are still calculated to number 
about one-third of the whole human race» While the reader of this little 
book will gain much information about the founder of Buddhism, he will 
be able to perceive as he reads the vast points of superiority which the 
simple Christian religion has over the religion here explained. In the 
nature of things, the system of Buddha, though still powerful, must now 
be a slowly decaying system instead of an advancing one. There are 
conditions at work which must inevitably lead to its dissolution. 


Heth and Moab. By Cuaupre Reenrer Conver, R.E., Author 
of ‘Tent Work in Palestine,’ &c. (Palestine Exploration 
Fund.) Bentley. 

Captain Conder’s new book is a very interesting account of a brief 


survey made at the instance of the Palestine Exploration Fund in the 
country beyond the Jordan in the summer and autumn of 1881. This at 
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least is the main subject of the work; but there are also some readable 
chapters at the beginning, describing how the author found time, whilst 
waiting for his instruments, to make an expedition into the ‘ Land of the 
Hittites, where he was so fortunate as to light upon what seems very 
probably to have been the site of the Hittite capital, Kadesh on the 
Orontes—the same that Rameses II. besieged in the picturesque fashion 
depicted on the wall of the Rameseum at Thebes. Captain Conder also 
passed through the ‘ Purple Land,’ as he styles the country of the Phe- 
nicians, by way of Byblos and Tyre, and records many interesting 
observations, ranging from the worship of Adonis, and the casting ashore 
of the dissected body of Osiris, to the positions of the great crusading 
fortresses. There is also a short chapter on Mount Gilead, whither the 
author went in 1882 in attendance upon the sons of the Prince of Wales. 
But the chief subject of the volume is the survey of Eastern Palestine 
so far as it was effected in 1881. It was a much more perilous under- 
taking than that of Western Palestine, which the Exploration Fund had 
successfully accomplished ; for the Porte had become frightened at the 
encroachments of Christians on all sides, from Armenia to Tunis, and 
seemed to be under the impression that the object of the survey was really 
annexation. It ‘therefore obstinately refused to renew the firman by 
which the progress of the western survey had been facilitated, and declined 
even to remain neutral or affect ignorance of Captain Conder’s proceed- 
ings. Whatever was done, therefore, was done in spite of the active 
hostility of the Turkish authorities, who, after eleven weeks of tracking 
and menacing, finally ordered the explorers out of the country. In those 
eleven weeks, however, Captain Conder and his assistants, in defiance of 
the government of the land and in spite of very serious dangers from 
the Bedouins of the wild country beyond Jordan, succeeded in mapping 
about five hundred square miles of Moab and Ammon, and taking all 
necessary observations, notes, and photographs of objects of interest 
in these peculiarly attractive districts. We must remember that this was 
the territory of Og and Sihon, with all their wonderful associations; that 
the new survey stretched to Arnon, and included Baal Peor and Shittim, 
where the Moabitish women led the Israelites astray; Mount Nebo, 
whence Balaam looked down upon the tabernacles of Israel, and ‘blessed 
them altogether;’ Heshbon, the city of Sihon; Rabbath Ammon, and 
many other places of the deepest interest. We cannot resist quoting the 
description of the view from Mount Nebo (or Pisgah)—the view that met 
the eyes of the dying Moses when he was permitted to see but not to enter 
the Promised Land: ‘ On the north-east, the site of Heshbon appears on 
the edge of the Mishor plateau, with Elealah behind, and on the north 
the ridge of Neby Osh’a bounds the picture, entirely concealing Hermon 
and the Sea of Galilee. The northern half of the Dead Sea is visible. 
On the west rises the watershed of Judea and Samaria, while Bethlehem, 
and Jerusalem, and the mole-hill of Herodium can be clearly made out. 
The “nest of the Kenite” appears on the south-west, and thence the 
ridge runs by Beny N’aim—whence Abraham saw the smoke of Sodom 
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rising in the deep gorge—on to Olivet and Mispeh (Neby Samwil), while 
the cone of Taiyibeh (Ophrah) and the ridge of Tell Asir (Baal Hazor) 
with its great oak trees, remnants of an old enclosure of Baal, are promi- 
nent objects. North of these again are Gerizim and Ebal, with the cleft 
between, indicating Shechem, and on the right Hazkin, the lofty summit of 
Ezekiel’s mountain, and on the slope lies Bezek, where Saul numbered 
Israel, gathered together for the relief of Jabesh Gilead.’ Captain Conder 
claims to have identified thirty biblical sites beyond the Jordan, in 
addition to the forty-nine previously fixed, leaving only eighteen unde- 
termined. He has also recorded no less than seven hundred rude stone 
monuments in Moab alone, dolmens, standing stones, &c., concerning 
which and the ‘ pillars’ and ‘ altars’ and ‘ tables’ mentioned in Scripture 
he has drawn some remarkable conclusions. The chapters on Arab super- 
stitions and character, and on the future of Syria (which Captain Conder 
would like to see under an English protectorate), are less striking; but 
from first to last the volume abounds in curious and interesting informa- 
tion, of a kind that must recommend the work strongly to all who seriously 
study the Old Testament, and to many who only care for a pleasant and 
readable book. 


Merv; a Story of Adventures and Captivity. Epitomized 
from ‘The Mery Oasis.’ By Epmunp O’Donovan, Special 
Correspondent of ‘The Daily News.’ With a Portrait. 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 


We noticed at length the larger work from which this volume is drawn. 
Mr. O’Donovan’s lamented death in the Soudan, whither he went as 
‘Daily News’ correspondent with Hicks Pasha’s army, adds a pathetic 
interest to the review of his stirring adventures in Central Asia. Those 
romantic experiences, especially during his wearisome captivity, are so 
well told, that we are not surprised such a compendium as the present 
should have been called for. His picturesque style, his unfailing good- 
temper even in the most depressing circumstances, his hairbreadth 
escapes, and his daring ventures, combine to render his account of his 
journey one of the most fascinating of books; but of course there was 
much ofa geographical and scientific nature which could quite well be 
detached from the narrative. This has been skilfully done in the pro- 
duction of the present volume, which readers, with any taste for learning 
about realities instead of inventions, should vastly prefer to any fiction. 


Native Life in Travancore. By the Rey. Samven Mareer,. 
F.L.S., of the London Missionary Society, Author of’ 
‘ The Land of Charity,’ &e. W.H. Allen and Co. 


Mr. Mateer deserves all credit for perseverance under great disadvan- 
tages in the preparation of this book, as well as for knowledge of his 
subject and skilful presentation of facts. He tells us that ‘it has been 
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written, mainly, during a period of restriction, on account of weak health, 
from the more active duties of the ministry;’ and he adds ‘that the 
hope is indulged that it may prove quite as useful in its own way, by 
treasuring and presenting for general reference information regarding 
Travancore, as, perhaps, more direct labours in travelling and lecturing 
on the subject might have been.’ We cannot doubt that this modest 
hope will be realized. The book is an encyclopedia of well-digested facts, 
the result of long and familiar observation, and of the close and critical 
study of almost all the literature on the subject, Only a man thoroughly 
interested in the matter could have written it. To the ordinary reader 
the very complex classification of the people will be somewhat puzzling, 
but it is necessary to read the chapter on that subject attentively if the 
rest is to be understood. The various castes and classes are then attended 
- to, and whatever is special to each carefully noted, Shanars, Pandarams, 
Malayalams, and Namburi, Brahmans, Pulayars, Vedars, Kuravars, 
Tlavars, and Mohummadans, are all carefully described in their customs 
and characteristics. The chapter on the Hill tribes has been especially 
interesting to us. They are for most part divided into small wandering 
bodies, living for a few months.in one particular spot, and then deserting it 
for another as soon as their scanty crop of grain is reaped. The Mala 
Arayans have fixed villages with tree-supported houses. The Arayan 
worship is a low form of ancestor-worship through images. The 
worship of cows and snake-worship are common among the higher grades. 
Many of their peculiar customs are not to be understood apart from their 
law of nepotism, which accounts for much in the condition of woman. 
The industries are treated in an attractive manner. Cotton is not grown 
in Travancore, though it is manufactured to some extent, but far less than 
might be expected through the existence of sumptuary laws. The chapters 
on ‘ Music and Musical Instruments,’ and ‘ Distillation and Excise’ are 
good. From the latter we learn that drinking habits are spreading, 
which is deeply to be regretted. Notwithstanding, the good effects of 
the mission work are steady, continuous, encouraging. From the multi- 
tude of adherents local congregations are drawn, native scripture-readers 
or catechists being placed over them to instruct them. When Mr. Mateer 
arrived in the beginning of 1859, there were ‘ then in the mission nearly 
17,000 adherents of all ages; now there are 41,347 worshipping in 253 
congregations. Of those there were but 980 in full communion as church 
members ; these now number 4124. There was not a single ordained 
native minister in 1865, now there are 18; and their annual meetings for 
mutual consultation and united prayer are an. interesting feature of the 
time . . . . Corresponding progress has been made in the education of 
males and females, both children and adults. There are now 10,696 
children learning in our schools, of whom 2875 are girls.’ 


Among the Indians of Guiana. By Everarp F. m Tuury, 
M.A., Oxon. Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 


British Guiana has recently been the centre of much interest, and for 
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that reason Mr. im Thurn’s important book of travel in that region will 
naturally be turned to. Opinions greatly differ as to the possibility of 
European civilization and enterprise doing much with Guiana; some 
travellers believe that all labour spent upon it will be entirely wasted; 
while others affirm that we have only to ‘go up and possess the land,’ 
and we shall find that we can do anything we please with it. The truth 
probably lies, asit often does, between the two extremes. But those who 
desire to learn what Guiana really is, as well as the character of its 
people, will find the present work an invaluable aid in this respect. It 
has the merit of being very largely anthropologic, an important branch 
of science in connection with a people of whom we are ignorant. The 
author spent two years and a half—that is, from July, 1877, to Christmas 
Day, 1879—in wandering among the Indians, and in the chief town of the 
colony. As many persons consider that a fortnight’s stay in a country 
fully entitles them to write a work upon it, it will be seen what an incal- 
culable advantage Mr. im Thurn enjoys over all such. At the close of 
1881, so fascinated was he by the country, that he went for a second stay 
there. If we are to judge from the illustrations which accompany this 
work, Guiana is a noble and beautiful land, with its placid lakes, its fall- 
ing cascades, its gorgeous forests, and its bird and plant life. The writer 
speaks of the country as consisting of four tracts, lying one beyond the 
other, parallel to the coast-line. The outermost, or sugar tract, which 
lies nearest to the sea-coast, is the only one at present cultivated and 
inhabited to any considerable extent. Then there is the timber tract, 
from which alone timber has as yet been remuneratively brought to 
market. This extends toward the interior as far as the lowest cataracts 
on the various rivers. The two remaining tracts are entirely uninhabited 
except by widely scattered Indians of four or five different tribes. These 
are the forest tract and the Savannah tract. The former is everywhere 
covered by dense forests as yet untouched by the woodcutter, and con- 
sisting largely of the two most valuable trees of the colony. The Savannah 
tract is farthest from the sea; it consists of fine meadow land, and the 
British share of it is about 14,000 square miles in extent. But it is con- 
ceded that all that is at present known about the interior of British 
Guiana consists of a very considerable number of disconnected facts. The 
author describes at length his journey into the interior, and then devotes 
separate chapters to the various aspects of plant life, animal life, the 
Indian tribes, family systems and marriage systems, appearance and 
dress, houses and settlements, social life, hunting and fishing, agriculture, - 
the preparation of food, manufactures, Paiwari feasts, Kenaimas and 
Peaimen, religion, folk-lore, and Indian antiquities. So that there is-no 
aspect of the country or the people left untouched upon. The great draw- 
back to the colony is that there are no roads in it except that which runs 
along the coast. But there are four great rivers, which run nearly parallel 
to each other, from the interior to the sea. If the colony, therefore, should 
become well peopled by Europeans, there will be ample natural means at 
hand.for the establishment and development of commerce. Many of the 
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author’s chapters are very valuable, and will doubtless be serviceable to 
future writers upon Guiana, or intending travellers or settlers in the 
colony. The work is accompanied by fifty-three illustrations and a map, 
so that the eye as well as the imagination will readily appreciate the 
eountry of which Mr. im Thurn writes with much spirit and considerable 
approval, 


Town Life in Australia. By R. E. N. Tworrny. Elliot Stock. 


We have had abundance of sketches of bush life in Australia, so that 
it is an agreeable change to come upon a work descriptive of urban life in 
that interesting colony. The writer evidently knows his subject well, and 
speaks with considerable authority. Speaking of Sydney and Melbourne, 
he rather gives the preference to the latter. It has not only the moat 
public spirit and the finest buildings, but the prettiest girls in Australia! 
Our enthusiasm for beauty, however, is rather damped when the author 
goes on to say that you have to get accustomed to the girls before you 
notice their best esthetic points. Adelaide is said to be the ‘ best built 
town in Australia,’ and certainly it is the best laid out, and one of 
the prettiest and most conveniently situated. With regard to social life, it 
appears that rents are about double what they are in England, and houses 
are run up in the cheapest manner, while a good garden is rarely to be 
met with. The servant-girls spend the greater part of their wages on dress 
(a habit, we fear, not peculiar to Australia), and a working man whose 
whole family did not eat meat three times a day would be a phenomenon. 
Tea and champagne are their favourite drinks. The Australian boy is 
inconvenient from his activity and ubiquitousness, ‘and when he comes to 
take his place in the mercantile or professional life, he is equally disagree- 
able and irrepressible.’ There is a formidable rough element in the colony 
which does not bode well for its future social peace. As to religion, it is 
stated that ‘ while the four Dissenting bodies have thriven, waxed nume-* 
rous and powerful upon the bread of independence, the Church has 
languished for want of her accustomed prop.’ It does not appear from 
the author’s observations whether the Church of England has done all in 
its power to retain its hold upon the people; the fault may not be wholly 
with the latter. Australia is no doubt destined to be a great country, and 
such works as the present will be useful in conveying information to 
English readers who may know nothing of the inner life of the colony. 


The Gypsies, as illustrated by John Bunyan, Mrs. Carlyle, and 
others; and Do Snakes swallow Their Young? By 
James Smison. New York: James Miller. Edinburgh: 
Maclachlan and Stewart. 

Mr. Simson is indefatigable. In this thin volume he brings the dis- 


cussion of his two great themes, so to speak, down todate. Mrs. Carlyle’s 
confession of kindredship with Matthew Baillie, a famous Scottish gipsy 
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{hence her second Christian name of Baillie), presents him with a start- 
ing-point, and he once more summarizes the evidence for his position 
respecting the wider diffusion of gipsy-blood than is generally believed, 
and for the fact that gipsies, being proscribed, like to conceal their origin, 

_ while in reality they proudly pique themselves upon it. He uses many 
fresh facts with great ingenuity, notwithstanding an irritating depressive- 
ness, due, perhaps, to his habit of firing off his material in the form of 
‘letters to editors’ and then reprinting them exactly as they appeared. 
The other question he deals with is, ‘Do Snakes swallow Their Young ?' 
and he somewhat severely criticises Miss Hopley for want of recognition 
of his work, bringing this Review in as a kind of evidence in his support. 
Mr. Simson has done more than any man living to settle the question, 
and may well feel a little annoyed that authorities should still persist in 
regarding the point as a moot one. 


Charles Kingsley. His Letters and Memories of his Life. 
Edited by His Wire. Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 


The Cabinet Edition of Kingsley’s life in two volumes, published in 1879, 
has passed through thirteen editions. How many the original work 
published in 1876, now out of print, has passed through we are not told. 
This edition has been still further condensed, and forms a cheap popular 
volume which will hold a permanent place as a record of a Christian and 
manly man, whose life as much as his works has sensibly broadened and 
humanized the Christian life of England. 


Alexander Raleigh. Records of his Life. Edited by Mary 
RateicH. Second Edition. Edinburgh: A. and C. 
Black. 


Mrs. Raleigh has added to this cheaper edition of her husband’s 
memoirs some ten or twelve new letters. The reading of these has 
beguiled us into reading again much of the volume, and the feeling of its 
rare spiritual elevation and beauty comes over us again with great strength; 
—the touch of tender sentiment in his human friendships, not too much, 
but always precise and elevating, and the feeling of his nearness to the 
spiritual, so that his reference to it isas casual, as frequent, and as familiar 
as the conversation of constant companionship. We are glad to think 
that this new edition will make these records accessible to many. 


LUTHER AND THE REFORMATION. 


Life of Luther. By Késtuix. With Illustrations from 
Authentic Sources. Translated from the German. (Longmans, Green, 
andCo.) We are inclined to think this the best life of Luther for general 
readers that has yet appeared. Dr. Kistlin, Professor of Theology in 
Halle, in 1875 produced a large work on Luther and his writings, which was 
a careful study and analysis of the man and his work. It attracted much 
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attention at the time, and was generally recognized as so fair in spirit 
and so painstaking in execution, as to claim to be the standard authority 
on all matters pertaining to the great Reformer. All available materials 
were collected, historical references and critical estimates were fully 
given. ~ This work was in two thick volumes, The volume before us is an 
abridgment of it intended for a wider circle of educated German readers. 
It has been translated into English so smooth, idiomatic, and graphic that 
no indication in the translation would suggest a foreign original. The 
compression is chiefly of references to authorities, original documents, 
and some demonstrative rather than illustrative details. As a narrative 
the work has gained by the process. Perhaps the most conclusive 
testimony to the excellence of Dr. Kistlin’s work is that his most 
inimical critics, like those of Luther- himself, have not been able to 
establish any serious inaccuracy or partiality against him. Luther's life 
is told with a fulness of detail that gathers into the narrative everything 
authentic that is known about him. His character is sufficiently analyzed; 
his turbulent career is followed, until we see him a potentate surpassing 
in the weight of his counsels all the monarchs of his day; and his 
writings are indicated and characterized with a large knowledge and a 
conspicuous fairness. Luther’s errors, defects, and inconsistencies are 
fully exhibited, both in their relation to the greatness of his character and 
the stupendous difficulties of his work. As an estimate of the man and 
conspectus of the course of the Reformation until Luther’s death, it is all 
that could be desired. The work is illustrated by some curious contem- 
porary plates and portraits. Vv 

Martin Luther, the Reformer. By Juutus Kiésturn. (Cassell and Co.) 
A still further abridgment of his abridgment, in the form of a shilling 
pamphlet, prepared by Késtlin himself. An excellent réswmé of Luther's 
life, which has already, we believe, had an enormous sale. 

Luther. A Short Biography. By James AntHony Frovupg, M.A. 
(Longmans, Green, and Co.) A reprint of two papers contributed to 
‘The Contemporary Review,’ founded on Dr. Kiéstlin’s work, and marked 
by Mr. Froude’s well-known graphic excellences and historical defects. 

Homes and Haunts of Luther. By Joun Stoucuton, D.D. New and 
Improved Edition, with Numerous Illustrations. (Religious Tract 
Society.) Occasion has been taken of the fourth centenary of Luther’s 
birth to bring out this new edition of Dr. Stoughton’s picturesque book 
on Luther. With a keen eye for the picturesque, an inveterate habit of 
exploring old places and records, a special aptness for illustrative and 
suggested anecdote, and a warm sympathy for the noble character and 
great work of the Reformer, Dr. Stoughton could not fail to produce 
@ very interesting volume. It is not a history; for example, Luther’s 
great antagonist, Cardinal Albrecht, has no mention in it. It is what it 
professes to be, a series of sketches of Luther's Homes and Haunts. The 
alliteration may be forgiven. Its reading is as instructive as it is 
pleasant, all the more so from the touches of personal experience in 
Dr. Stoughton’s visits to the places he describes. 
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Anecdotes of Luther and the Reformation. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 
The word anecdotes is used in a somewhat enlarged sense. This little 
work is made interesting and valuable not only by incidents concerning 
Luther, but by extracts, descriptions, and summaries, original and selected. 
The author traverses a wide field ; for example, the state of things in England 
‘under Grossetéte, bishop of Lincoln in the fourteenth century, is made 
to illustrate in a somewhat remote way the then state of the Romish 
Church. What is the connection with the Reformation of Gresham and 
the Royal Exchange it is difficult to see. It isa pleasant, gossipy book 
to read. 

Luther Anecdotes. Memorable Sayings and Doings of Martin 
Luther. By Dr. Macaunay. (Religious Tract Society.) Dr. Macaulay 
sticks more closely to his text, and gives us a pleasant collection of 
anecdotes and illustrative bits of biography, all directly connected with 
Luther’s life. 

The Table Talk of Doctor Martin Luther. Nineteenth Centenary 
Edition. (T. Fisher Unwin.) A dainty little volume, bound in vellum 
and artistic in paper and print, containing extracts from the ‘Table 
Talk’—the most racy and characteristic record of the Reformer. Its 
only fault is that it is too small. 

Luther and the Cardinal. A Historic, Biographical Tale. Given 
in Englishh By Jutm Surrer. (Religious Tract Society.) Miss 
Sutter has reproduced rather than translated the story as originally 
told by Pastor Nietschmann of Halle, with what measure of diver- 
gence we are unable to say, but her book is a vivid and interesting 
presentation of one of the great phases of the Reformation conflict. 
The Elector-Archbishop, Cardinal Albrecht of Mainz, Primate of all 
Germany, was, next to the Pope, the greatest ecclesiastic of Western 
Europe. He is made the central figure of the story, and Luther is 
introduced only in special conflicts with him. He is young, only 
twenty-four, when he is introduced as taking possession of his dignities 
as Archbishop-Primate of Germany, and Lord High Chancellor of the 
Empire. He is a high-minded and generous-hearted man, a patron of 
art and learning, and with sympathies which might have inclined him to 
take sides with Luther, and which did induce many judgments in favour 
of the Reformer. But the pride and power of his high position, and 
the love of women—for, celibate as he was, he lived openly with two 
mistresses in succession—corrupted him, even to a connivance at murder 
itself. The characters introduced are all historic, and, a little abruptness 
of transition notwithstanding, readers of the story will in a very pleasant 
way become familiar with some of the chief incidents of the Reformation. 
The simple, fearless grandeur of Luther’s character comes out with great 
vividness and power. 

Luther and other Leaders of the Reformation. By Joun TuLtocn, 
D.D. Third Edition, enlarged. (William Blackwood and Sons.) Dr. 
Tulloch has been incited by the Luther Commemoration to publish a new 
edition of his ‘Leaders of the Reformation,’ which he tells us had been 
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long out of print. He has enlarged his sketch of Luther, and has given 
emphasis to the points of contrast between him and Calvin, and has 
revised the volume throughout. Besides the introductory sketch of early 
reformers, including Wicliffe, Huss, and Jerome of Prague, he has devoted 
chapters to Luther, Calvin, Latimer, and Knox. The revised sketch of 
Luther is general and sympathetic. It takes account of his many-sided- 
ness, and while admitting that he can clatm no high rank as a theological 
thinker, it justifies for him, in virtue of his rare combination of moral 
and practical qualities, the place of the greatest of the modern apostles 
and reformers of Christianity. 


POLITICS, SCIENCE, AND ART. 


- Egypt and the Egyptian Question. By D, Mackenzie 
Macmillan and Co. 


Readers of Mr. Wallace’s famous ‘Times’ articles will be glad to possess 
his collected views on the Egyptian question. They must not indeed 
expect to find anything approaching the completeness and finish of his 
classical work on Russia; but then Mr. Wallace was five years in Russia 
and only as many months in Egypt. During that time, however, he 
worked very hard and collected an immense amount of valuable informa- 
tion on the state of the peasantry and the possibilities of reform. Had he 
been able to speak Arabic, his conclusions would doubtless have had greater 
weight, for we should not have to discount the prejudice of the interpreter; 
but Mr. Wallace is so tried an observer that we may be sure he took his 
precautions against imposition. The most valuable part of his work is 
undoubtedly the series of chapters in which he relates the daily life and 
troubles of the peasant, and tells from the lips of an old fellah how the 
people came to their present deplorable condition. He sees clearly into 
the causes of their misery, and his chapter on the official classes forms 
@ necessary corollary to his argument. That anything can be done to 
improve the state of the fellaheen so long as the executive remains in the 
corrupt condition described in this volume, must seem impossible to the — 
most sanguine, and how to change the temper of the ruling caste without a 
prolonged period of mainly English administration the author cannot 
suggest. On the history of the late revolution he has much to say that 
is instructive. While he blames the old Control as strongly as any one, 
he has a good deal to urge in mitigation of the criticism that has been 
passed upon the later Control established under the present Khedive, and 
seems to think that if it had not been interrupted by the insurrection it 
might have done much good. He does not, however, spare the English 
and French officials in the matter of excessive salaries, inaptitude for their 
duties, and nepotism; and his criticisms of the Daira administration 
shows a clear insight into the difficulties of proper management of distant 
estates by a central and foreign direction. 
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Mr. Wallace’s skilful portrait of Arabi will be scanned with much in- a 
terest ; and his answer to the question, ‘ Was the revolution a national ae Be a 
movement ?’ is worth quoting at some length— sg I 

‘ Whilst frankly admitting that success might have brought disenchant- 1] 
ment, and that the movement, if it had not been suppressed by foreign 1 
intervention, might have ended in an oppressive military dictatorship 
which would have produced general discontent, we may confidently assert 
that nearly every class of native Egyptians sympathized, wisely or fool- : | 
ishly, with the professed aims of Arabi and his adherents. The army | 
naturally sympathized with the man who procured for it increase of pay 
and increased chance of promotion; the civil officials of every degree, 
from the Cabinet Ministers and heads of departments in the capital down ; 
to the Sheikhs el-beled and tax-collectors in the villages, naturally sym- ‘ 
pathized with efforts to destroy an irksome foreign control which diminished 
the opportunities of peculation, and reserved for foreigners some of the 
most lucrative official posts ; the few honest men who had liberal political 
aspirations naturally sympathized with the programme for constitutional 
reform; the Azhar university naturally sympathized with an attempt to 
exclude the influence of Christian governments; the deeply indebted 
fellaheen naturally sympathized with the party which promised to cancel 
their debts and deliver them from the power of the usurers; and every- 
one who had a spark of Egyptian patriotism or Moslem fanaticism 
naturally sympathized with the efforts to resist the invasion of a foreign 
Christian power. We must not, however, apply to Eastern affairs our 
own Western standards, nor seek in the Egyptian insurrection the charac- vail 
teristics which we would expect to find in a national movement among \} 
any highly civilized European nationality. The number of honest, 
courageous, personally disinterested men, ready to sacrifice their lives for aa 
an idea or for party interests, was, to say the least, extremely small, and | 
the number of habitual trimmers, who waited to see how the cat would Hl 
jump, and sided with the party which seemed most powerful, was enor- 
mously large. At the most critical point of the constitutional struggle the 
notables oscillated between Arabi and the Khedive. On the day when it | 
seemed probable that England and France would energetically intervene, 
the Khedive's palace was thronged with visitors, and Arabi’s house was 
deserted; and on the alternate days, when the telegraphic intelligence 
dispelled the fears of foreign intervention, Arabi’s house was crowded and 
the Khedive was visited cnly by foreigners. Once clearly master of the 
situation, Arabi received from all quarters unreserved expressions of 
sympathy and support. If he did not, as is sometimes alleged in his 
defence, employ terrorism to support his authority, it was simply because 
he did not require to do so; but he showed by the summary way in which 
he got rid of the Circassian officers that he had no scruples about em- 
ploying this means when he considered it necessary. . . . It must not, 
however, be supposed that the general sympathy which he awakened was 
accompanied by any strong resolve to support him to the death, or by any 
great readiness to make material sacrifices for the cause which he repre- 
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sented. He was enabled to raise a large force because he had the con- 
scription machinery at his disposal, and the soldiers once enrolled obeyed 
him as they would have obeyed any other general in command; but I 
never heard of any volunteers presenting themselves until the struggle 
was regarded as a religious war, and even then the number of such en- 
thusiasts (who came exclusively from Upper Egypt) was extremely small.’ 

But while Mr. Wallace allows that Arabi had a strong hold upon the 
sympathies of the people—a hold acquired to a great extent by an appeal 
to their selfish and fanatical instincts—he does not believe that a despotism 
so constituted could in the long run have benefited the country. At the 
same time he utterly despairs of any good being accomplished by means 
of the present official class— 

‘All grades of the administrative hierarchy, from his Excellency the 
Minister down to the village sheikh and the rural policeman, are animated 
with an arbitrary despotic spirit, a contempt for legality, and a sublime 
indifference to private rights when these happen to conflict with the 
interests of the Government or its representatives. . . . As to respect for 
the law, the existence of any such feeling is a physical impossibility ; for 
Egyptians, like other people, can only respect what exists, or what at least 
they believe to exist; and no one, so far as I am aware, indulges in the 
pleasing illusion that there is any law in Egypt, so far as natives are con- 
cerned.’ Of the judges he writes: ‘ Not one in a dozen has ever received 
an elementary juridical education, or a decent education of any kind; and 
as for their conscientiousness, I may say briefly that until the establishment 
of the International Courts, which take cognizance only of cases in which 
the interests of foreigners are concerned, the idea of a judge on Egyptian 
soil being incorruptible probably never dawned on the Egyptian mind.’ 

Nor does Mr. Wallace believe that the fellaheen possess at present the 
qualities essential to self-government and national institutions—for which, 
indeed, he can find no desire or comprehension on the part of the people 
themselves. The fellah, it must be remembered, is not a Teuton, and has 
had no preparation for self-government. And if the fellah is unfit for self- 
government, the village sheykhs and omdehs, or landed proprietors, in 
whom the hopes of those who believe in Egyptian self-government are 
placed, appear to be even less deserving of confidence. The existing local 
institutions and communal system have small reality about them— 

‘There may perhaps be a few sheikhs who act in a disinterested spirit, 
and who in some measure identify their personal interests with those of 
their constituents, but if such men exist I have never seen or heard of 
them. . . . At what are theoretically called the elections, the fellahs act 
very much like sheep, and are very little influenced in their choice by any 
real or supposed moral qualities of the candidates.’ 

It is not, at least for the present, in the development of local institutions 
that Mr. Wallace sees the remedy for the existing evils of the Egyptian 
system. He thinks that the one hope for Egypt, in the face of a probable 
agricultural crisis, and with a thoroughly corrupt administration, is English 
rule for some time to come. He maintains that we went to Egypt to put 
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down insurrection and establish good government; that we have put down 
a strong if ignorant despotism, and have substituted nothing in its place. 
The present Khedive, robbed of his prestige by our interference, is power- 
less and unpopular ; the officials are certain to resist any reform that 
militates against their venal influence; the people have as yet gained 
nothing from our arrival. He compares the withdrawal of our army from 
Egypt to the case of a physician deserting a patient, whom he has en- 
gaged to cure, in the midst of his crisis, and brands such desertion as 
craven and dishonourable. Nothing, he says, will be done towards im- 
proving the condition of the country, introducing justice and uprightness, 
or relieving the fellaheen, if the army, the visible earnest of England’s 
will, be withdrawn. 


The Land Laws. By Freperick Potxock, Barrister-at-Law, 
M.A., Hon. LL.D., Edinburgh, Corpus Christi Professor 
of Jurisprudence in the University of Oxford. Macmillan 
and Co. . 


Mr. Frederiek Pollock has in this handbook made a very complicated 
subject simple; and he has treated it at once in an orderly and a picturesque 
style—something new, surely, in works of the class. He does not aim, of 
course, at illustrating all his points in detail—that would imply an exhaus- 
tiveness more likely to be confusing than helpful to any but lawyers, while 
this book is meant to be popular and generally instructive. Mr. Pollock dis- 
owns any intention to make every man his own lawyer. His aim rather 
is to impart such information as will enable the reader to grasp general 
distinctions and principles. No one after reading this volume could fail 
to have clear ideas of the various forms of leasehold, the principles of 
copyhold, and so on; and no doubt very well-instructed people—lawyers 
especially—will be rather surprised at two things: first, that such forms 
of tenure as copyhold point far beyond Lords of the Manor, and are relics 
of a social system that carries the inquirer to a’date before records ; and 
next, that on legal theory the abstract demand of the extreme Radicals is 
already realized, that no landowner in England is absolute, but is assumed 
to hold from the crown, which is always the landowner in the last resort. 
The contributions that have recently been made by Sir Henry Maine, Mr. 
Seebohm, and others must henceforth do much to determine the character 
of any such treatise as this; and a cultivated lawyer like Mr. Pollock 
therefore takes the historical point of view, summons up before us a 
manor of the olden time, and shows us how it had grown to be what it 
was and how it has been modified by the pressure of later legislation and 
social changes. Mr. Pollock is careful to steer clear of political discussion ; 
but his book will no doubt be often referred to hereafter by political 
agitators. His strictures on Villenage are very valuable, and show how 
completely modern scientific ideas are gradually transforming legal con- 
ceptions ; and his section on Commons and the Laws of Enclosure proves 
that though he is a good lawyer, his sympathies are right. The chapters 
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on Landlord and Tenant, and Modern Reforms and Prospects are 
especially a propos to present-day discussion. Such a work was much 
wanted, and we are certain it will be much in demand. 


Contemporary Literature. 


Short Parliaments. A History of the National Demand for 
Frequent General Elections. By ALexanper Pavt. 
Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 


Mr. Alexander Paul has for many years been known as a consistent 
advocate for shorter parliaments, and in this volume he has presented with 
great lucidity and compactness the arguments in favour of such a reform. 
He casts a glance over the past history of the country and makes many 
points in favour of his position. In the earliest times-the right was 
claimed by the people, and was asserted and confirmed by statute in the 
reign of Edward the Third. Then it was neglected and revived again. 
The most influential of Liberal statesmen in our day have been at one 
in this matter; and Lord John Russell left the repeal of the Septennial 
Act aa open question when he introduced his Reform Bill of 1832. 
Brougham, Romilly, Sir James Mackintosh, and others of note stood con- 
sistently for its repeal, and considering what, for consistency’s sake, must 
be the opinion of such a cabinet as that of Mr. Gladstone, it is astonishing 
that the question has not been raised in a more practical form than it has 
been. Butif itis notin mortals to command success, neither is it in mortals 
to do everything. Men like Sir Charles Dilke, Mr. Fawcett, and Mr. 
Chamberlain have only one consistent course before them on such a 
question. The common arguments against Triennial Parliaments are 
weak, the chief being the unnecessary expense and excitement caused 
throughout the country by general elections. But this touches only a very 
minor question of expediency. Mr. Paul’s thoughtful and well-written 
book can only have the effect of helping the question to become a living 
and pressing one. 


Pictorial Architecture of the British Isles. By the Rev. H. H. 
Bisuop, M.A. Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 


An oblong folio profusely illustrated with specimens of British archi- 
tecture, from the earliest Roman period to the South Kensington Museum 
of Natural History, the new cathedral at Truro, and the new City of 
London School. The letterpress, descriptive and critical, is subordinate 
to the illustrations, and is lucid and succinct. The chapters are his- 
torically arranged so as to trace the development of architecture in our 
public buildings. It is a very interesting and instructive volume. 


The World of Wonders. A Record of Things Wonderful in 
Natural Science and Art. Cassell and Co. 


Another of Messrs. Cassell’s wonderful miscellanies. The title covers 
enough for thie most discursive pen. No classification isattempted. It 
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is a miscellaneous assortment of chapters, telling about everything, from 
the Rotation of the Earth and the Electric Light, to the Sea Serpent, 
Feigned Diseases, and Remarkable Dreams. He must be hard to please 
who cannot here, whatever his mood, find something to interest him. 
The volume is profusely illustrated. . 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Electricity and its Uses. By J. Munro. With Numerous Engravings. 
(Religious Tract Society.) Mr. Munro is a civil engineer, who has devoted 
himself to the purely scientific questions connected with his profession. 
Electricity has found in him a very clear and careful exponent. He traces 
the development of electrical science from the earliest time down to the 
present moment, explaining with admirable simplicity the special elements 
involved in the telephone, the microphone, the photophone, and telepho- 
tograph. Electric lighting and the machinery connected with it have 
special attention. With its excellent woodcuts and its methodic style, 
this is one of the very best manuals we have yet seen. On the Develop- 
ment of Primitive Locks and Safes. By Lieut-Gen. Pirt-Rrvers, F.R.S. 
Illustrated by Specimens in the Pitt-Rivers Collection. (Chatto and Windus.) 
General Pitt-Rivers has here presented in the smallest possible compass 
the results of long-sustained research and careful, persevering collection. 
The various devices, from the simple bolt to the more intricate padlock 
and tumbler lock, are traced with closest reference to ancient Jiterature 
and archeological research, little being assumed or taken for granted. 
It is astonishing in how much the germs of all that has been accomplished 
in lock-making were to be found in early locks. The plates effectively 
aid the letterpress, and no pains have been spared to make the book 
complete and attractive, which it can hardly fail to be to many classes. 
—A Thousand Years Hence. Being Personal Experiences as Narrated 
by NunsowE Green, Esq., F.R.AS., F.S.S., Ex.-P. S.S.U.D.S. 
(Ex-President of the Shoreditch and Spitalfields Universal Discussion 
Society). (Sampson Low and Co.) Here we have what professes to be 
a very clever squib on the pretensions of science, and of human progress 
as bound up with it. The author has read a good deal, and has, no 
doubt, reflected to some extent; but his book lacks the lightness needful 
for a successful jew d’esprit, and is in plan most clumsy and cumbrous. 


It is difficult to make a good joke; but a joke sustained through nearly - 


four hundred pages would need a Defoe, Butler, or Swift, to compass it. 
Old England’s last Premier, and the account of Victoria Guelf, the last 
descendant of a royal race, are perhaps the best passages. Such they 
are, at all events, to our taste; but the proportion of the pointed and 
brilliant to heavy and dull is as the Shakspearian worthy’s proportion of 
bread to sack.——The Harveian Oration, 1880. Delivered June 25th, 
“by Jonny W. Ocix, M.D., Oxon, Fellow of the Royal College of 
Physicians, Consulting Physician of St. George’s Hospital, London. 
This delightful oration should be read by all persons who wish to trace 
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the history of scientific medicine, and who would wish to judge it rightly 
in an age when there is a great deal of superficial misjudgment of it and its 
promoters. Harvey represents medicine well; that is, medicine based on 
physiology, and pursued in a spirit of humanity and with an intention to 
heal disease and mitigate suffering. And if Harvey represented medicine 
well, Dr. Ogle well represents Harvey and his noble place in the suc- 
eession of Esculapian prophets. We can do no kind of justice to the 
oration more than to say that it does justice to Harvey, who, it may in- 
terest our readers to know, not only discovered the circulation of the 
blood, but was the friend of Charles I., in whom he had a willing pupil, 
and had amongst his patients Hobbes, Descartes, Cowley, Boyle, and 
Dryden. The value of the pamphlet is greatly enhanced by,the appendix, 
which is made up of notes full of the most various learning on Harvey 
and all collateral subjects. The orator, we need scarcely say, devotes 
a-eonsiderable part of his oration to refuting the prevalent cant of the 
day against a careful use of experimentation on animals for the purpose 
of advancing physiological and therapeutical knowledge. In this he has 
an easy task; and, indeed, the shallowness of this feeling is now pretty 
well understood. 


BELLES LETTRES, POETRY, AND FICTION. 


Italian and other Studies. By Francis Hurrrer, Author of 
‘The Troubadours,’ ‘A History of Provencal Life and 
Literature in the Middle Ages,’ &c. Elliot Stock. 


This volume is composed of articles which have all served their purpose 
in periodicals—‘ The Times,’ ‘ Macmillan’s Magazine,’ ‘ The Fortnightly 
Review,’ ‘The Quarterly,’ ‘New Quarterly,’ and ‘The Musical Times.’ 
Dr. Hueffer unites a keen philosophic tendency—a refined speculative 
euriosity rather than genius—with a profound insight into art, and quick 
sympathy with creative intention and purpose; things that are not so often 
found harmoniously going hand in hand as might be supposed. Tho articles 
in this volume have a common bond in the fact of this union of traits; 
and the author’s personality is dominant. They have all, therefore, the 
interest of personal confession—whenever he deals with abstract questions, 
as in his treatment of Schopenhauer, there is employed a constant refer- 
ence to his own experience. The tests to which Schopenhauer’s writings 
are submitted are not merely logical or dialectic, though Dr. Hueffer does 
not fail to present them under terms sufficiently logical; but are rather 
the results of close self-questioning. The process by which Dr. Hueffer 
reaches the ground on which he feels himself entitled to declare that 
Schopenhauer’s philosophy, notwithstanding its pretensions, has its root 
in emotion, and not in thought, is proof of this. ‘The Poets of Young 
Italy’ and ‘The Renaissance in Italy’ are not mere réchauffés of books, or 
hard and dry deliverances under certain critical dicta, but are full of 
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similar confession. The papers on ‘Music and Musicians,’ ‘ Musical 
Criticism,’ and ‘Mr. Pepys, the Musician,’ are full of points suggesting 
remark, ‘ Musical Criticism,’ in its assertion of the necessary combina- 
tion of the technical elements with the poetical as being the only palatable 
mixture of the black draught of criticism, is at once informing and stimu- 
lative, and should be carefully read by musical people, both composers 
and critics, who will thus perhaps be helped to understand each other a 
little better. Of the article on ‘ The Exhibition of Rossetti’s Pictures’ we 
cannot afford space to speak at length; but the manner in which Dr. 
Hueffer shows how Mr. Rossetti’s dramatic talent failed adequately to 
reveal itself is an instance of clear, incisive, and careful criticism. The 
volume contains food for many orders of mind, and may be confidently 
recommended. . 


Seventeenth Century Studies. A Contribution to the History 


of English Poetry. By Epmunp W. Gossr. Kegan Paul, 
Trench, and Co. 


Mr. Gosse occupies almost a unique position in literary criticism. His 
insight and sympathetic comprehensiveness are equalled by his research 
and attention to minutie. No point escapes him: he is ready to 
undertake a long journey to verify an apparently insignificant statement ; 
and not seldom he reaches a higher reward than he expected, and in 
quite another direction than he had hoped. It was so in his labours on 
the poet Gray, and so it is here. He has thrown many new lights into 
the field of seventeenth-century literature by patient observation in out- 
of-the-way corners. The present volume suggests such labour, but bears 
no marks of it. He wishes to tell the truth as definitely about men like 
Lodge and Webster, and Rowlands and Herrick, and Cowley and Otway, 
as it has been told about Shakespeare and Milton. He has undertaken 
the work courageously and has succeeded; but we fear the reward will 
not be so direct as he deserves, nor so substantial as we could wish. The 
truth is, that the general interest in the author is to a very large extent 
determined by the interest in the literature, and the effort to elicit a 
deeper curiosity respecting them by any combination of biography and 
criticism, however subtle and however exhaustive, is almost hopeless. 
Mr. Gosse’s book is one that deserves a wide public, but the ‘ chances 
of time’ are against his subjects, save in the eyes of the literary class, 
who can rise to the desire to follow literary history in its development, 
and to discover the hidden links that, like streams running underground, 
often connect the greater tributaries. Nothing could well be finer than 
the delicate manner in which Mr. Gosse has indicated the importance of 
some of his subjects in this point of view; and in proof of this we would 
ask the student to turn to his essays on Webster and Rowlands. His 
remarks upon the refined art of Webster in the delineation of his favourite 
Duchess and her brother gre incisive and final. ‘In all that pertains to 
the unnamed, Webster stands out among his later tragic rivals as Chopin 
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did among the Romantic poets and painters of his time. It is as ‘though 
he interpreted the thoughts of the others in an art more subtle and refined 
than theirs.’ As regards Rowlands, ‘ we cannot refuse to him the praise 
of having made the London of Shakespeare more vivid to us than almost 
any other author has done. ... He is a kind of small non-political 
Defoe, a pamphleteer in verse, whose talents were never put into exercise 
except when their possessor was pressed for means, and a poet of consider- 
able talent without a glimmer of genius.’ Richard Crashaw is treated 
with great ingenuity and happy resources. In ‘the Matchless Orinda’ 
(Katherine Fowler) we find that Mr. Eric Robertson has crossed the line 
of Mr. Gosse’s book. It is odd to find how different are their approaches, 
how conflicting the results of their examination. Mr. Robertson regards 
the poem in memory of her first-born son, who died in infancy, as ‘ the 
most natural of her poems, where plainly there is no striving after any 
effect. Mr. Gosse dismisses it somewhat brusquely thus: ‘she bewails 
her loss in many verses, which are not the less affecting because they are 
stiff in form.’ These two lines suffice to prove that Mr. Gosse is 
nearest the truth— 


‘But Sorrow is no muse and does confess 
That it least can what it would most express.’ 


By the way, Mr. Robertson is wrong in saying that the son was in his 
thirteenth year when he died. His own dates disprove it. Mrs. Phillips 
died in 1664, the boy was born 1654, and he long predeceased her. He 
has fallen into an error of fact. We cannot part from Mr. Gosse’s book 
without saying that no young student of English literature should over- 
look it, as it may furnish him with certain helpful signs and landmarks. 


English Poetesses. A Series of Critical Biographies, with 
Illustrative Extracts. By Eric Roperrson, M.A. 
Cassell and Co. 


Mr. Eric Robertson has taken a survey of a wide field, and has done it 
with intelligence, discernment, and sympathy. Of course there are many 
omissions; but in such a case judgment must go by what is done, not by 
what is left undone, since taste must have free scope, and the exact limits 
of the field it were hard to define at any point. Specially valuable are 
his little biographies and criticims of the earlier poetesses. In these he 
shows extensive research and trained critical faculty. The Duchess of 
Newcastle, Katherine Phillips, and Aphra Behn are treated with dis- 
crimination and just that sowpgon of dramatic regard which is so needful 
to enable one to make allowances for the social and moral atmosphere, 
s0 different from ours, which does so much, say what we may, to colour, 
if not even to mould and determine, the character of the literary product 
of any period. We hardly think he is so successful with Mrs. Piozzi; 
though he amply atones in his treatment of Mrs. Barbauld and Mrs. Opie. 
The chapter on ‘Scottish Poetesses’.is good; and if he had but carried it 
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down to a later date, even in the most general way, it would have quite 
satisfied us. Miss Joanna Baillie is particularly well treated. Coming 
down to our own time, Mr. Robertson has special difficulties added to his 
task, but he has shown considerable tact and dexterity in sailing along 
without coming into contact with reefs or quicksands. He devotes the 
bulk of his space to Mrs. Browning, as is right; and we agree with him 
about ‘ Aurora Leigh,’ and generally about other things; but the signifi- 
cance of one whole section he has overlooked, that section which most 
appeals to common sentiments, such as ‘ Only a Curl,’ the soliloquy of the 
Italian mother over the loss of her son with the Garibaldians—we forget 
the exact title—‘ To Flush, my Dog,’ &c. Miss Ingelow is very faithfully 
appraised; and justice is done to the dramatic insight and truths of Miss 
Smedley, if her lack of continuous strength is noted. Miss Christina 
Rossetti has due attention, and the special attributes of her genius and 
her inherited qualities well discriminated. But if so much space was felt 
to be due to Mrs. Meynell, with her studious grace and strange mixture 
of formalism and mysticism; and to Mrs. Pfeiffer, with her laborious and 
sometimes diffuse egotism; and to Miss Mary F. Robinson, with her 
quaint and fanciful conceits, or dim allegories under lyrical guises—why 
is no mention whatever made of Sarah Williams (‘Sadie’), whose faith- 
fulness to human nature, her wide range, her dramatic truth, her naive 
and humorous abandon—we can call it nothing else—as well as her 
lyrical force and glow, combine to give her a place apart? This is a sad 
omission, for Miss Williams’s poetry would have given Mr. Robertson 
room for appreciation of qualities in which Miss Mathilde Blind and others, 
so fully noticed by him, are so conspicuously lacking. 


A Book of Sibyls. By Miss Taacxeray (Mrs. Ricamonp 
Rircuiz). Smith, Elder, and Co. 


This volume consists of four essays on Mrs. Barbauld, Miss Edgeworth, 
Mrs. Opie, and Miss Austen, which appeared originally in ‘ The Cornhill 
Magazine.’ Miss Thackeray is always happy in such biographical restora- * 
tions; and she has shown great skill in the selection and grouping of 
her quartette on this occasion. Her insight is at once delicate and 
penetrating. She fixes the leading traits, and illustrates them in a very 
quiet and effective manner, at once by reference to the works and to the 
facts of the life. The little glimpses we have of the personages brought 
into relation with the heroines, too, are bright and impart variety. This 
is especially the case in the passages devoted to Mr. Day, the author of 
‘Sandford and Merton,’ in the essay on Miss Edgeworth. The contrasts 
of the characters of the ladies are very strikingly brought out, but more 
by clear and masterly narrative than by set analysis of traits. The 
comprehensive and liberal feeling of the writer is most clearly seen in the, 
sketch of Mrs. Barbauld, since there is not a little in her and her- 
connections with which Miss Thackeray might hardly be presumed to be. 


in full sympathy, notwithstanding that she was her first poet. But she 
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loves to dwell on the best aspects of all, while quite alive to failings and 
foibles on which she drops ‘a wise word now and then. The sketclr of 
Jane Austen is to us the least satisfactory, as it is in two senses the least 
full. Perhaps this was the more difficult, just in the measure that Jane 
Austen’s life is, as Miss Thackeray says, beyond her work; but of that 
silent company of ‘ village bores’ and others which she evoked, and to 
which she gave a standing-ground in the immortal world, Miss Thackeray 
does full justice as real, original, and most faithfully conceived and pre- 
sented. Toone statement in this essay, however, we are inclined to 
demur, that ‘ the greatest minds, the most original have the least stamp 
of the age, the most of that dominant natural reality which belongs to all 
great minds.’ The greatest and most original combine the two, as witness 
Chaucer, Shakespeare. We do not think that the attempt to find a simi- 
larity between Miss Edgeworth and Charlotte Bronté is happy. It is 
more far-fetched and subtle than is usual with Miss Thackeray. The 
sketch of Mrs. Opie is excellent, owing not a little to the decisive insight 
and characteri8tic decision with which Mr. Opie is presented. Miss 
Thackeray has shown great strength and insight in that chapter. If the 
volume have the effect of sending readers, who else might be poring over 
modern novels, to the strong and healthy and self-sufficient pages of 
these great women—sibyls of a past generation—she will have done a 
great service ; and this we say notwithstanding that the book is dedicated 


_ to Mrs. Oliphant, who, as the ‘ true sibyl of to-day,’ stands forth as some- 


thing more than a novelist—a creator and teacher. 


The Works of William Makepeace Thackeray. In Twenty- 
Six Volumes. Vols. I. and II., Vanity Fair. Smith, Elder, 
and Co. 


These are the first volumes of a sumptuous octavo editionof Thackeray’s 
Works that in its excellence and elegance will vie with the édition de 


_ luxe. That successive library editions of Thackeray should thus be in 


demand is a testimony to the progress in public esteem which this great 
writer is making. Trollope in his autobiography does not hesitate to place 
him first amongst English novelists. ‘ His knowledge of human nature 
was supreme, and his characters stood out with a force and a truth which 
has not, I think, been within the reach of any other English novelist in 
any period.’ It says a great deal for the excellence of Thackeray’s work 
that a critic like Trollope should have placed ‘Esmond ’—wrongly, we think 
—above ‘ Vanity Fair,’ which in its affluence of circumstance, knowledge 
of human nature, and easy power of representation, we venture to think 
holds the first place among English novels. The larger men’s experience 
of life, the higher will be their appreciation of it. This edition opens 
with it, and one reads it with an additional intelligence in its finely printed 
pages. Of course Thackeray’s own illustrations are given. On the whole 
this will, we think, be the favourite edition. 
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Folk-Lore of Shakespeare. By Rev. J. F. THISTLETON Dyer, 
M.A. Griffith and Farran. 


Mr. Dyer has brought together an immense amount of folk-lore from 
customs, and sayings, and literature, to illustrate Shakespeare’s allusions. 
These he has classified in twenty-three chapters on Fairies, Witches, 
Natural Phenomena, Animals, Plants, Proverbs, Marriages, Burials, &c., 
thus furnishing another of the countless handbooks to the universal lore 
of the great dramatist. Shakespeare is a very fountain whence almost 
every stream of human life flows fully and truly. The volume is full of 
the romance of life. 


The Animal Lore of Shakespeare's Time, including Quadru- 
peds, Birds, Reptiles, Insects, and Fishes. By Emma 
Purrson,. Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 


Miss Phipson has here made a very valuable contribution to literature. 
Of course it is impossible that she could in so wide a subject be 
exhaustive ; but she has collected and condensed well; and, if we cannot 
but think that she has given a very exaggerated idea of the grotesque and 
superstitious side of her theme by presenting as frontispiece a drawing 
of the repulsive Mantichora, it must be admitted that, like the signs that 
used to be displayed over travelling-shows, it may attract some readers 
who certainly would not have been drawn by any impulse of purely 
scientific curiosity. The arrangement is admirable and the treatment 
clear. Her style is simple and effective, and she uniformly introduces 
with fine effect her quaint and instructive quotations from old authors. 
But her omissions are manifold. Much more might have been said 
about the mole and the weasel, and we are surprised to find no 
reference made to the old superstition about the shrewmouse, to the 
effect that it had the power of inflicting cramp on other animals by 
merely passing over them or touching them, and that the only remedy 
for this was believed to be the touching of the afflicted part with a spray 
of shrew-ash, that is, an ash which had been specially prepared by 
plugging up a living shrew into the tree-trunk. Such was the very cruel 
and very odd homeopathy of earlier times. We could supplement this 
by many other cases. But, of course, an author cannot, without expanding 
a book of this class into impracticable limits, embody everything. Miss 
Phipson’s book is a delightful repository, full of interest alike for the 
literary man and for the reader for mere pastime. By both classes it is 
certain to be treasured. 


Memorials of Seventy Years. By One of a Literary Family. 
Edited by Mr. Herzsert Martin. Griffith and Farran. 
There is much of interest in this volume, but also the promise of 
interest that is never fully gratified. A book that contains records of 
Mrz. Barbauld, her father and family, of Dr. Priestley, Josiah Wedg- 
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wood, Joanna Baillie, the Taylors of Norwich, the Martineau family, 
James Montgomery, the Edgeworths, Samuel Rogers and his rela- 
tives, Samuel Sharpe and his children, Lord Denman, Mrs. Jameson, 
Crabbe the poet, and Sydney Smith, and several others, could not 
but be attractive. But, unfortunately, in most cases, the materials 
have been slight, or have not been made the most of. Loose, discur- 
sive, and lacking in biographic tact, the volume is, yet doubtless it 
will be read if it were only because of a few original documents which 
appear in it, notable amongst which is a very characteristic love-letter 
from Dr. Doddridge. We could have wished to have heard somewhat 
more of Arthur Aikin, the writer’s great-uncle. For not a few of our 
readers an element of attraction will be found to lie in the circumstance 
thus referred to in the Preface: ‘It is not only on account of the ability 
of these ancestors of my mother that she has always felt a deep pride in 
them, and that she desires to keep their memories green. In troublous, 
bigoted, and often cruel times, these people were Liberals of Liberals, and 
advocates of civil and religious liberty when such views involved social 
ostracism, pains and penalties which nowadays have disappeared, though 
bigotry and intolerance are by no means dead or dying.’ This is in the 
fullest sense true. We observe some stupid misprints. ‘Crabb,’ in the 
name of Crabb Robinson, is sometimes printed with the final ‘ e,’ which 
is wrong, and sometimes it is right; and we should not forget to say that 
‘old Crabb’ as he appears here is very attractive. 


Heroes of Literature. English Poets. A Book for Young 


Readers. By Joun Dennis, Author of ‘Studies in 
English Literature,’ and Editor of ‘English Sonnets: 
a Selection.’ Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge. 

Mr. Dennis has showed critical discernment and great felicity of style 
in this book. For its special purpose it has, however, two defects—he is 
too apt to indulge in purely personal judgments on secondary points, and 
to exaggerate the importance of what specially pleases him, in relation to 
the whole subject and the restrictions which his own plan implies. He 
is an enthusiast in poetry, if a discriminating one; but young readers 
cannot be expected to follow minute points of distinction respecting 
works which they are told seriously not to study. His reading has been 
wide and as close as it is wide ; he has perhaps been almost too faithful 
in this respect. We like best the first part of his book, that on Shake- 
speare, Ben Jonson, Spenser, Cowley, and Dryden. As he comes 
nearer to our own time, he is less reliable; not that he ever fails to be 
sincere, but that he indulges in needless minutenesses for his purpose.. 
And this we say though we are in accord with most of his opinions. We 
think he is right in denying the sincerity of Byron, and in endeavouring 
to qualify the vagaries of extravagant Shelley worship. It is funny to 


- find Shelley, one of the most persistent moral teachers that ever wrote 
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poetry, constantly cited in support of the immoral school. We agree that 
‘Mrs. Barrett Browning failed grievously in matters of form in all her 
greater or more ambitious works, and we go farther and say that, asa 
poem, ‘ Aurora Leigh ’ was a portentous failure. It is a badly constructed 
novel, without the close analysis and the patient, careful discrimination 
which are possible only in prose. Professor Masson has well said that 
poetry flies, prose walks; Mrs. Browning in ‘ Aurora Leigh’ attempted 
both. No one whose opinion is of any value will deny the presence in 
“Aurora Leigh’ of passages of great power, passages which could have 
been written only by a poet of real penetration, passion, and imaginative 
reach—if the term may be permitted. We speak of the work only as a 
whole. The sections on Cowper, Scott, Wordsworth, and Coleridge are 
especially good. In spite of the minor faults we have indicated, Mr. 
Dennis’s volume deserves to be warmly recommended, were it for nothing 
else than for the good sound moral feeling which is evident in every page, 
and which no glamour of fancy or genius can lead him to disregard. His 
remarks on Byron and Shelley in this respect are as true and faithful as 
they are timely. 


The Dawn of European Literature. Slavonic Literature. By 
W. R. Morrimu, M.A. Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. 


We know very little of Slavonic peoples, and of their literature. They 
have had a terrible struggle for existence; the Teuton on the one hand 
and the Turk on the other have more than once brought them to the 
verge of national extinction. The very names of their principal tribes 
are matters of dispute. Mr. Morfill devotes the first part of his book to 
a learned philological and antiquarian discussion of the origin of Russ and 
Pole, Bulgarian and Czech, Serb and Bohemian, Wend and Croat. Then 
he tells us all that can be told concerning the ancient Slavonic litera- 
ture of these tribes or peoples. It is scanty, consisting chiefly of poems 
and ballads, legendary, historical, or imaginative. A large amount of 
information is compressed into this little volume, which fills a gap in 
English literature. 


Pilgrim Sorrow. By (Carmen Sytva) Queen ExizaBeTa oF 
Rovumania. Translated by Hexen Ziuuern. T. F. Unwin. 


This tasteful volume is not devoted to autobiographical record, as one 
might be led to suppose, but consists of a ‘cycle of tales,’ as the sub-title 
States, full of sentiment, inwardness, and gentle pathos, with a little of 
that definite presentment of trait and circumstance which the English 
public have been educated to desire. In truth, there is a constant and 
somewhat irritating tendency to the vaguest parable, the lesson being lost 

“in the excess of spiritual effusion. By far the best of the tales, to our 
taste, are those titled ‘ Willi’ and ‘ Totty, simply because in them there 
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is more of definite and realizable feature. Were it not for a certain craft 


of fancy which enables the writer to maintain to a great extent consistency 


of symbolism, some of the tales would seem like uncertain shifting shadows 
in moonlight, graceful, soft, beautiful, silvery, but without steady outline. 
We can clearly detect in them the note of true experience, so deep and 
sincere that it shrinks from full utterance, and loves to veil even while 
confessing itself. -Miss Zimmern’s work has evidently been done con 
amore, as all her work is, even the slightest, and her little sketch of Her 
Majesty does much to prepare us for the perusal of the tales and to enable 
us to take the proper point of view. 


Krilof and His Fables. By W.R. 8. Rauston, M.A., of the 


British Museum. Fourth Edition. Cassell and Co. 
(Limited). 


Many readers will be pleased to see a fourth edition of a book which 
has given them so much pleasure as Mr. Ralston’s ‘Krilof and his 
Fables.’ Mr. Ralston was happy in uniting biography and comment 
with translation, and not only made us appreciate Krilof’s genius, but 
enabled us to know and to understand the man. This is one of the greatest 
services that a scholar of one nationality can do for a man of genius of 
another. Krilof is distinctly a man of genius, and he is also as distinctly 
a teacher, a satirist, and a humourist. In all these phases Mr. Ralston 
has revealed him in English—all the fables, dealing so incisively with 
the political and social condition of the Russians, having now been 
translated, save a few that are special and whose chief charm is due to 
felicity of versification. Of course something must be lost in any effort 
to translate poetry into prose; but Mr. Ralston has been faithful and 
clear, and has rendered Krilof an English favourite. The volume is well 


_got up and tasteful. 


The Parchment Library. Shakspere’s Works. Vol. XII. 
English Lyrics. Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 


This volume, containing ‘ Pericles and the Poems,’ completes this con- 
venient and artistic pocket edition of Shakspere. We can only repeat our 
general characterization of the successive volumes as they have appeared. 
There is neither preface, note, nor comment. Weare not even told in the 
work the authorities for the text. A loose slip in one of the volumes 
informs us that the text is ‘mainly that of Delius,’ and that ‘ wherever a 
variant rendering is adopted, some good and recognized Shaksperian critic 
has been followed. In no case is a new rendering of the text proposed, 
nor has it been thought necessary to distract the reader’s attention by notes 
or comments.’ Even so; nevertheless it would have been a not super- 
fluous assurance had the editor’s name been given, and it would not have 
been a great distraction had the Shaksperian critic been named whose 
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authority has determined a variant reading. The text is exquisitely 
printed, the paper excellent, and the get-up of the volumes all that could 
be desired. No pocket edition of Shakspere that we have seen surpasses 
it. Mr. Dowden, it willbe remembered, published in a previous volume 
of the Parchment series an edition of the sonnets, with an elaborate 
historical introduction and ample elucidatory notes, which the obscurities 
of the sonnets imperatively demand. Still, the present work would have 
been incomplete without them. 
_. This new volume of the Parchment Library is equal to the others for 
the taste of its getting up. It begins with Wyatt and ends with Beddoes, 
excluding all living authors. The selection is very catholic and tasteful, 
doing justice to all schools and types. Dibdin is faithfully represented 
alongside of Shelley and Keats, and Blake and Cowper and Coleridge 
alongside of Hood and Beddoes. Peacock has surely more than his share 
with five pieces—as many_as Blake and Scott and Byron, and more than 
Thomas Campbell—when Hood has only two. Herbert and Vaughan are 
well represented, and the collection from the pre-Elizabethan writers is 
good and full. But Praed is hardly well represented by ‘Time’s Song’ 


and ‘Fairness;’ and at least one other piece should have been added to - 


_ Coleridge’s three. Surely Herrick is out of proportion with fourteen 
pieces, when Shakespere himself has only thirteen. The survey of our 
whole field of poetical literature has been at once thorough and judicious ; 
and this new anthology must take high place in public estimation, and 
will no doubt retain it. The arrangement, we may add, is chronological. 


Old World Idylls: and other Verses. By Avustix Dosson. 
Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 


Mr. Dobson’s verses are here presented to us in a form that seems right 
well suited to them. The book, in all save the cover, resembles the dainty 
‘ Parchment Library ’—a thing for book-lovers to treasure. With a few 
additional poems the contents are made up from two former volumes now 
out of print—‘ Vignettes in Rhyme’ and ‘ Proverbs in Porcelain,’ so that 
the volume does not call for lengthened notice. Broadly, the poems may 
be divided into three groups: (1) poems of a lighter cast, with specimens 
of exotic metres, artificial mostly, but quaint and daintily fanciful; (2( 
classic reproductions, as represented by ‘The Prayer of the Swine to Circe,’ 
‘The Death of Procris,’ and ‘To a Greek Girl;’ (3) poems of real life 
and with a dramatic touch, as ‘The Landlady,’ ‘The Child-Musician,’ 
‘The Cradle,’ ‘Before Sedan.’ Repeated reading of the first class does 
not seem to add to their attractiveness, or else appreciation of them 
depends on special and artificial moods, not always easily commanded. 
The art and subtle finesse exhibited are undeniable ; it is cameo-carving, 
or, some would say, carving of cherry-stones. The other two groups 
appeal more to common sensibilities. We are surprised that Mr. Dobson 
has passed one verse in ‘ The Prayer of the Swine to Circe’ which is far 
beneath the rest of it. 
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Lyrical Recreations. By Samven Warp. Macmillan and Co. 


Mr. Samuel Ward has thought, fancy, and great facility in rhyming, 
and this last we fear has hardly been kept in due control. We now and 
then come on passages that, though finished, lack the awra and spoil the 
whole piece in which they are found. Notably is this the case in ‘ Monk- 
hood’ and ‘Hymn to Mars.’ In some cases the aim at quaintness 
becomes only simplicity spoiled, and something like affectation, as in 
‘The Wise Maiden.’ The poem to ‘ Edgar Allen Poe’ is commonplace ; 
the very prose of apostrophe— 


‘O wayward, weird and mystic soul, 
Whose meteoric pace 
Outstripped the pigmy orbs that roll 
In grooves of commonplace ’— 


eannot be called happy. ‘The Ruby Goblet’ we have read with real 
enjoyment and exhilaration, and so likewise ‘The Song of the Wren.’ A 
few others we regard as the sincere expression of real experience. The 
poems in French, and the translations into French at the close, indicate 
versatility and ease in composition in that language. Some of the stanzas 
of ‘ Locksley Hall’ are felicitous. 


Songs Unsung. By Lewis Morris of Penbryn, M.A., 
Honorary Fellow of Jesus College, Oxford, &c. Kegan 
Paul, Trench, and Co. 


Mr. Morris, in a short preface to this new volume, says: ‘After a 
silence of more than three years, due to other engrossing ogcupations, the 
writer once more appeals to his readers with a volume in which the 
leading features of his former works will probably be found combined.’ 
We are almost afraid that the chief fault in the eye of careful critics will 
be that it is too much so. Mr. Morris has aimed at presenting samples 
in all his various lines, and, with one or two exceptions, they do not 
seem to rise above the level of former efforts, if they even attain to it. Of 
course, a true poet and master of metrical 'resource like Mr. Morris 
could not write a volume that did not contain fine passages and lines that 
dwell on the ear with a fulness of music and wealth of suggestion ; but the 
present volume lacks an outstanding and sufficient poem, marked by the 
strongest traits of his individual genius. ‘ Niobe’ is certainly not equal 
to some of the sections in ‘ The Epic of Hades,’ notably ‘ Marsyas’ and 
* Andromeda.’ ‘ Odatis’ is suggestive, but as certainly it is vague; and 
the ‘Clytemnestra in Paris,’ which aims at dealing with a rather re- 
pulsive every-day theme something in the spirit of Mr. Browning, fails 
of full effect. The command of dramatic medium is not so complete as to 
overpower the sense of the poet’s presence between us and the subject; 
and passages here and there are like faults in geological strata, because 
they are full of associations hardly possible to the wretch in prison, and 
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imply some degree of diffuseness. We present specimens in the lines 
italicized in the following passage— 


‘ They tell me there are women 
Who are so rapt by thoughts of the poor, of churches, 
Of public ends, of charity, of schools, 
Of Heaven knows what, they live their lives untouched 
By passion; but for us who are but women, 
Not bred on moonlight, perhaps of common clay, 
Untrained for aught but common bourgeois life, 
Life is no mystical pale procession winding 
Its way from the cradle to the grave, but rather 
A thing of hot swift flushes, fierce delights, 
Good eating, dances, wines, and all the rest, 
When the occasion comes.’ 


There is remarkable power and a distinctively original rhythm i in § The 
New Creed,’ which shows that Mr. Morr:s is stil! as tangh'ss ever Zivéa 
to questioning and probing the ‘new idisas‘ presented ‘by scienée and 
philosophy. The form into’Whith some *df’ ‘the “thotghts | ‘ite ‘thirovm in 
this poem is very dignified, aa, admirttig’ ‘$6 15 
is the cry of one who fain ‘wdalé find rési-and’ pears amid conflicting 
arguments and the ‘many voices.’ Will is the one last resource—will 
tracing itself to a final Creative Will. 


‘ Eternal is the march of the Creative Will, 
Eternal is the life of man, and sun, and star. 
Aye, even though they fade awhile, they are, 
And tho’ they pause from shining, speed for ever still.’ 


‘ Suffrages’ from the same point of view is strong, though it rather lacks 
artistic rounding. The gems of the volume, to our mind, are some of the 
shorter poems, which are full of melody and colour, saturated with lyrical 
feeling, and marked by that simplicity without which no poem of this 
class can be called great. ‘Cradled in Music’ especially answers to 
this ; the close speaking in proper form the dominant idea of ‘ The New 
Creed ’— 
‘Nay, whatsoe’er our thought may deem, 
Not that is better which may seem : 
*Twere better that thou cam’st to be, 
* If Fate so willed, in misery. 

What shall be, shall be—that is all: 

To one great Will we stand and fall. 

“The scheme hath need ’’—we ask not why, 

And in this way we live and die.’ 


‘Confession ’ and ‘ Love Unchanged ’ are perfect in their way; and we 
should not omit to mention the power exhibited in some of the stanzas 
called ‘ Pictures,’ nor the vigour and grace with which Mr. Morris has 
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rendered ‘The Three Breton Poems,’ especially the first, ‘The Orphan 
Girl,’ in which not a word is lost. The volume, after all deductions, will 
be warmly welcomed by all lovers of true poetry. 


Corinne ; or, Italy. By Mapame ve Sraiit. A New Transla- 
tion by Emmy Batpwin and Pavuuina Driver. Frederick 
Warne and Co. 


A new translation of ‘Corinne’ suggests many reflections. The work 
is as remarkable for its insight in certain directions and its enthusiasm, 
as for its occasionally affected eloquence and its diffuseness. It is full of 
the results of quick observation and of imagination; but the characters 
are too much mouthpieces for the author’s sentiments, or foils to set them 
off. The one truly dramatic vein in the work is somewhat marred, to an 
English mind, by the discredit that is unintentionally done to our respect 
for the marriage tie—Lord Nevil’s devotion to Corinne. Individual and 


“definite traits are nevertheless wanting. The personages are half abstract 


~-mieré indivation's of tendeacy.; but Italy, in its spirit and in its aspira- 
tion, its “baihting. its art, its social customs, is interpreted. We are 
inclinéd:to wonder: that 39 thinly veiled a device to recommend essays 
‘should: sticce2ded fo Well: trans!ate such a work is by no means 
easy; for Madame de Siaél, whiie fluent and poetical, is also very 
idiomatic, and the burden laid on a translator to be faithful rather than 
literal is fully felt. Our present translators, if they are less delicate and 
poetical than was Miss Isabella Hill, who translated Mr. Bentley’s edition 
of 1833, which is now also before us, are perhaps more correct and idio- 
matic. The style is very careful, and, if it subdues somewhat the poetry, 
brings out fairly the intention of the author. If any proof of this were 
wanted, let the reader refer to the section on ‘ Statues and Pictures’ at 
pp. 144-6, and compare it with the earlier version we have named. But 
one great drawback there is: the odes have not been attempted in metre, 
and are rendered in a kind of poetic prose which gives but a faint idea 
of the original. This is especially felt in the ‘ Last Song of Corinne,’ into 
which L. E. L. in her blank verse rendering managed to convey not 
only the intention and the spirit, but also something of the music, which 
is so essential to a true reproduction of pensive or pathetic reminiscence. 
But we welcome this new translation. To read ‘ Corinne’ is one means 
of culture. By it some knowledge of the life and art and literature of 
Italy may be brought to those who will never visit that country or come 
into contact with its people. Considering this, we commend the present 
careful and conscientious piece of work, which implies a good deal of 
study beyond that of the work itself. But it is a pity that a few notes 
on difficult or obscure points were not added. 


MINOR POEMS. 


Hudibras. By Butter. Edited by Atrrep Mityes, M.A., 
late Scholar of Lincoln College, Oxford, and Editor of ‘Dr. Johnson’s 
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Select Works.’ (Macmillan and Co.) Mr. Milnes, whose selections from 
Dr. Johnson’s works met with so much approval, has done a service 
to English literature by this very admirable edition of Hudibras. We 
say to literature; for though it is primarily intended for school use, 
it is well fitted for the library, and for compactness and thoroughness 
may well supersede bigger and more laborious tomes. The text has 
been very carefully collated; the notes are most exhaustive, and indi- 
cate not only a close study of the work, but of contemporary literature 
and history. It is, in the best sense, a labour of love; for no other 
form of inducement could have supported the editor through his tire- 
some researches—the work of days not seldom resulting in no more 
than a line or two of anote, if even occasionally of that. Mr. Milnes has 
the honour of having produced the most complete and reliable edition of 
‘ Hudibras’ of which we are aware, and we hope that public appreciation 
will speedily bring to him his due reward. 

Love’s Offering. By James Heaton. (Remington and Co.) Mr. 
Heaton has some true notes, though now and again we catch echoes of 
other voices. ‘ All over London now’ and ‘ Have I power to give ? ’— 
very contrasted in style and subject—are musical and effective, but ‘ Why 
should our pleasures fade?’ cannot escape the charge of imitation. 
‘The Last,’ too, betrays itself by several of its rhymes. On the whole, the 
volume, though it is full of fancy, force, and traces of ingenious resource, 
would have been improved by a process of elimination; and this not only 
as regards poems, but as regards stanzas. Of the sonnets, which are 
noticeable for strict adherence to the Italian form, by far the best accord- 
ing to our own idea is ‘One June Day,’ which is full of music, colour, 
and fancy, and that pensive regret which so well becomes the sonnet. 

Poems. By WitutaM CLEAVER WILKINSON. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York.) Though there are undoubted traces of imitation in these 
poems, and a tuo ready appropriation of fine and familiar poetic phrases, 
we gladly note an original vein—a true lyrical flow and a rich musical 
rhythm. Especially is this true of ‘John’s Poem,’ ‘ The Wife’s Vigil,’ 
and ‘ Pilgrimage,’ and of some of the hymns, which are melodious and 
expressive of true experience. ‘A Sabbath at Sea,’ and ‘ Christ in Me,’ 
have not a little of the true hymn ring. ‘The Ode to Webster’ strikes 
us as too ambitious, too artificial, too detailed, and involved for sutcess. 
When we speak of echoes, we mean such phrases as ‘scorn of conse- 
quence,’ which at once carries the mind to Tennyson, as other phrases 
carry the mind to Shelley and Wordsworth, and Swinburne and Stedman. 

A Year of Life, The Price of the Bishop, and other Poems. By Joun 
Cameron Grant, Author of ‘Songs from the Sunny South, &e. (Long- 
mans, Green, and Co.) Mr. Grant’s leading poem in this volume is a 
kind of tour de force. He has written a poem meant to mirror the 
typical experiences of man at a certain stage of life in sonnets, which 
number three hundred and sixty-five; that is, the mood or thought or 
passion of each day of a year is professedly transcribed. To do sucha 
thing with complete success, w2 necd not say, would demand a genius of 
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rare plasticity and self-restraint. Mr. Grant has studied the sonnet and 
understands it; he is, moreover, ready, facile, fluent. But, with few 
exceptions, the sonnets bear the mark of a grand purpose too clearly ; 
they strike us first as parts of a whole; whereas the sonnet should first 
strike one as lucid and self-contained and complete in itself. The failure 
is, we fear, incident to the scheme. Sonnets 79, 160, 225, and 321 strike 
us as very perfect and lively exceptions. Of the other poems, we like 
best ‘Shortly Before’ and ‘From the Shore.’ Mr. Grant has lyrical 
power and wide range of expression. As in his former volume, we have 
here some specimens of ballades which show dexterity, and are not with- 
out grace and daintiness. 

Poems and Ballads. By Pryce Gwynne. (T. F. Unwin.) We regret 
that we cannot say much for this volume. The verses are fluent, and 
there is a feeling for rhythm, unfortunately stilted and cramped by 
deference to poets of power, like Poe and Swinburne, as especially seen 
in ‘A Dream of Endymion.’ This stanza will prove it— 


‘Then adown from that silvery Aidenn, 
Extinguishing heaven above, 
In a mist came a beautiful maiden, 
The goddess of Beauty and Love; 

And inwound him about with her tresses, 
Unloosed by the speed of her flight, 
Till the poppies, who saw their caresses, 
With passion grew pallid and white.’ 

Plays from English History. By CuarLes Grinprop. (Kegan Paul, 
Trench, and Co.) For success in the historical drama the very rarest 
qualities are demanded, as Mr. Tennyson’s experience very forcibly proves. 
Mr. Grindrod has studied history, and can write blank verse that is fluent, 
and now and then effective, but sometimes also stiff and conventional. 
He aims at being too exhaustive, and necessarily comes too closely to 
the chronicle. King Henry I., King Henry II., King Henry III., King 
Edward II., King Edward V., and King James I. are his subjects; from 
which it will be seen what hazardous comparison he challenges. That he 
has invariably laid a good foundation in close study and conscientious work 
is attested by many evidences. Of the plays we think that King Edward 
II. and King James I. are the most successful. In these we have some 
careful character-sketching, and also some well-devised situations well 
taken advantage of. Lady Arabella Stuart and Sir Walter Raleigh are in 
particular rendered with discrimination and felicity of expression. The 
second play strikes us as, in some respects, the least successful of all. 

Selection from Cowper's Poems. With Introduction by Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
(Macmillan and Co.) his 1. w addition to the ‘ Golden Treasury Series’ 
is in every respec: worthy of its pr decessors. The selection has been made 


- on the most cat iolic and comprehensive principles: first come poems auto- 


biographical ; next descriptive; then political ; following that, portraits and 
characters ; next poems on religious subjects ; then poems humorous and 
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Novels of the Quarter. 


playful ; and finally a section entitled ‘ Miscellaneous.’ Cowper’s remark- 
able genius asserts itself well in this form of presentation: his love of 
nature ; his humour; his childlike playfulness ; his gentle egotism; his 
tendency to melancholy; his religious sentiment. Mrs. Oliphant has 
written a very neat and effective introduction, in which, happily, the 
limited space vouchsafed did not permit her to enter into and to justify 
some of the critical fallacies of which she was guilty in her ‘ History of 
English Literature.’ Nevertheless, she is somewhat too extreme in her 
view of Cowper’s religion as being narrow and dogmatic, as far as it is 
revealed in the poems. Cowper’s apprehension of the truth was sincere 
and deep; and the question of the fitness of the symbolism is the main 
thing in judging of his poems, and in this way even a Sainte-Beuve would 
judge it. But Mrs. Oliphant discusses the matter too much as if Cowper 
were a systematic theologian. 


NOVELS OF THE QUARTER. ‘ 


Eugenia: an Episode. By Writttam Money Harpiyeg, Author of 
‘Clifford Gray.’ In Three Vols. (Smith, Elder, and Co.) This novel is 
what Mr. Hardinge has named it—an ‘Episode.’ It is made up of slight 
materials, worked out with some quiet tact, but there is little depth or 
penetration, and were it not for a slight touch of humour now and then 
it would be commonplace. Eugenia Brand is a beauty, the child of a 
widowed mother; and they have been taken under the wing of Lord and 
Lady Shortlands, who have arranged in their minds a marriage between 
her and lame, rich Sir Edmund Trefusis. She goes with Lady Shortlands 
on a visit to a family of Tomlinsons (who are cleverly sketched), and 
there Eugenia is introduced to a big, brawny, vulgar lout of a Scotch 
lieutenant, Arthur John Jarvis. She falls deeply in love with him, as 
he funcies that he does with her; but the course of their love does not 
run smooth; misunderstandings arise; and, finally, to the delight of Sir 
Edmund, the satisfaction of Lord and Lady Shortlands, and the chagrin 
of Jarvis, she marries Sir Edmund. Some of the characters are evidently 
done from life and cleverly, Lady Shortlands and Mrs. Tomlinson in 
particular. But Mr. Hardinge did not act advisedly when he published 
the ballad in bad broad Scotch, which is simply a blot on the novel. 


‘ Bekass to me, ye are all above, 
Like the sky is above the sea ; 
Bekass ye are my ain true love, 

And I doe worship thee’— 


will not do at all, especially in italics. 

In the West Countrie. By May Cromme.in, Author of ‘ Queenie,’ &c. 
In Three Vols. (Hurst and Blackett.) Miss Crommelin has written a 
pleasant story, with many a direct touch of human nature in it; but it 
promises rather more than it fulfils, and leads us into melodrama, which 
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_ is more destructive to the idyllic setting than tragedy itself would be—a 


very little humour would have helped to smooth matters. Pleasance 
Brown, the heroine, is an excellent study, and on her Miss Crommelin 
has spent no little art, the more that the story is told in the first person, 
and she is the teller. There is some fun in the mixed nature of the 
Browns—‘a family of two sorts, Browns and Beaumanoirs, or stupids and 
shining lights,’ as Bob says, and the ‘shining lights’ prove will-o’-the- 
wisps, and the stupids redeem the story. And there is fun in the frank, 
alert Bee Beaumanoir at the ‘ Barn,’ like the Wandering Jew, and with 
the briskness of a female Jack-in-the-box. Alice and Beaumanoir Brown 
are fairly well pourtrayed ; but Sir Dudley Digges and Lady Pawlett are 
shadows; and we scarcely realize with definiteness the gambling Clair 
St. Leger, who steals Pleasance’s affections, though he has so much to 
do with the central interest of the story. It is otherwise with Mr. Fulke 


_ Bracy, whose estate, Stoke-Bracy, the rich merchant, Mr. Brown, had 


bought. He is constant amid adversity, and the.reader rejoices that he 
gets due reward, though in the way to this, Bee Beaumanoir is a little 
too much of a deus ex machind. The Gladmans are not painted in 
detail, but they are made real tous. Some of the scenes at Broadhams 
are hardly in keeping, and that ‘trick of Mrs. Jessop’s’ was a trick 
indeed. Poor Bob, when he is told that his sister has got the measles, 
asks innocently, ‘How many of them?’ On the whole, the story is 
piquant and original ; with no pretensions to the picturesque in the style 
of Mr. Blackmore, it makes Dartmoor real to us. It is written in delight- 
fully pure English—easy, yet never loose—and with a quaint reserve and 
quality which makes us turn back and re-read many a passage. 

All in A Garden Fair. The Simple Story of Three Boys and a Girl. 
By Watter Besant. (Chatto and Windus.) Mr. Walter Besant is 
ingenious, but too keen for experiment. The present story is an effort to 
show how much he can make of little, and certainly he has shown that 
he can make a great deal. With most other successful novelists, the 
relations of Claire Philipon and her three boy-lovers would have formed 
but an episode; Mr. Besant makes everything else secondary to it; 
and we follow with unfaltering interest the separate careers of the trio— 
Will in Singapore, Allen in his struggle to secure a footing in the world 
of literature, and Olinthus in his career of financial ‘success,’ or over- 
weening figure-headism. A very interesting group is presented to us in 
the kindly patrons Allen finds; but we foresee perfectly that Mabel, the 
yourg lady of culture, will carry off Allen, notwithstanding that the 
studious elderly Gertrude did not see it; and as clearly that the sensible, 
generous, brave, and manly Will must, in spite of all disadvantages, carry 
off Claire, because Olinthus, the empty, vulgar, purse-proud figure-head, 
was not to be thought of. The little village on the borders of the Forest 
of Hainault, with its affable body of bankrupts, is sketched with a firm 
touch, and its ceaseless gossip always circling round, and sure to return 
on the one grand ideal of a big failure, is managed dexterously, with its 
less evident as well as its open effects on the young and inexperienced. 
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There is a refined humour about Monsieur Philipon, first, teacher in _ 
a lady’s school, and then a wealthy resident—his portrait could have been 
etched only after close acquaintance. The irony of life, in the refusal of 
Allen’s mother to see anything cheerful in his literary success, is well 
brought out. On the whole, though the materials are slight, they are 
worked up with such skill as almost reconciles us to the experiment ; and 
that is saying much for Mr. Besant’s success. We should not forget to 
add a word in praise of his clear and finished style, which it is delightfal 
to meet with among the crowd of lcose and ill-written novels. 

The Foreigners. By ExLeanor C. Price. Three Vols. (Chatto and 
Windus.) There is much study and considerable art in this novel, though 
it is, in some respects, needlessly expanded. We cannot but think that 
Miss Price would have satisfied her own exacting taste better if she had 
not been under the necessity of producing the orthodox three volumes. 
The leading characters, both French and English, are very skilfully pour- 
trayed, and the contrast of social custom and ideal of life in the two 
countries effectively exhibited. All this is made to circle round two 
‘interesting love stories, in which the element of convenience is made to 
play a grand part. The family of a Mr. Mowbray have been resident in 
France, and made the acquaintance of the De Maulevriers and Velanc- 
quests at the chiteau. Gérard, the eldest, falls deeply in love with 
Pauline Mowbray, and he would have given worlds to marry her had not 
fate and family duty arranged for him to marry Frangoise de Brye; while 
on the other hand Pauline Mowbray has been set apart for Ben Dunstan, 
who is the heir to a rich Aunt Lucia. She deeply loves Gérard, of course. 
The English family return to England, and drop off corresponding with 
their French friends. Gérard relinquishes his place and Francoise de 
Brye to his brother Victor, and comes to England in search of Pauline ; 
but after all his self-denial and devotion, he is balked of his reward which 
seemed so near to him, and Pauline marries Ben Dunstan, and the 
prestige of both families, we suppose, is held to be maintained. The 
sketches of life in the French chateau, no less than at Cleeve and at 
Croome Court, are very bright and finished, and some of the subsidiary 
characters are very careful studies. The novel, in spite of some faults, 
ought to take a high place in the order to which it belongs, There is a 
good deal to be learned from it; for Miss Price evidently knows well 
French life and character. 

John Herring. A West of England Romance. By the Author of 
‘Mahalah.’ In Three Vols. (Smith, Elder, and Co.) Notwithstanding 
a certain consciousness of strain here and there, as of a runner who has 
pressed somewhat hard and run short of breath, the author has certainly 
produced a powerful, original, and ingenious work in ‘John Herring.’ 
Only we do wish that he had not ‘ piled the agony’ so high at the close. 
John Herring deserved a better fate than a union with that half-Spanish, 
half-French Mirelle, who never loved him and wrecked his life. The 
story bears very hard on the noble type that, amid adversity and loss and 
the eclipse of all the leading lights of life, can still be faithful to the 
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ideal; but perhaps the author would urge that to such as John Herring 
the fountains are and must ever be within. There can be no doubt that 
the personages are conceived with true insight and delineated with great 
power. The action does not pause and the interest never flags, which is 
much to say of a novel nowadays. The author has combined incident 
and a little sensation with careful character-drawing and sustained 
analysis of passion. In Captain Trecarrel and Sampson Tramplara, 
junior, and John Herring, we have three lovers very sharply contrasted 
with each other, and the proximity only brings out the more effectively 
their opposing traits. Trecarrel is, to our thinking, the most difficult to 
manage, and hoe is managed well. The Cobbledicks are wonderful 
studies. The masterly manner in which a soul is gradually drawn out 
of the more than half-savage girl through her devotion to John Herring, 
who had been kind to her, is equal to anything in its own line which has 
recently appeared. And the old wretch, her father, who gets corrupted 
by contact with modern vices, is a startling and realistic portrait, etched 
as with the needle of a Jaques Callot. The kind of repose which is said 
to mark the highest art is evidently not what the author aims at, but 
what he aims at he has in large measure attained. The construction is 
excellent ; there are no loose threads; and we can prophecy for the novel 
a very high place in the fiction of the day, if it does not indeed secure 
something beyond that; for it has a ‘grip of rude life,’ and you can feel 
the heart-beats. 

Gladys Fane. A Story of Two Lives. By T. Wemyss Rew. In Two 
Vols. (T. Fisher Unwin.) ‘Gladys Fane’ is a story with a great deal of 
cleverness, full of incident and episode, and thrilling situation; but it 
suffers from loose construction, which has caused the author unduly to 
run it up at the end, and that in a manner which, we fear, will offend the 
sense of poetic justice in not a few minds. For faithful Rex Mansfield 
does not get his reward after all. There is considerable knowledge of life 
and character here; command of a most excellent style; knack in dia- 
logue, and some promise of humour. The trick which Gladys Fane plays 
upon Lord Lostwithiel at the outset is not, however, very promising, 
though the delineation of Gladys’s character is consistent and sus- 
tained. The picture of the continental gambling-house is powerful, 
and the sketches of Paris life and character are good. The whole history 
of Gladys’s banishment on account of one of her many innocent escapades 
is rendered with full knowledge and careful attention to details. With 
some faults the novel is readable and interesting, and it gives high 
promise of yet riper work to follow. 

Mrs. Lorimer. A Sketch in Black and White. By Lucas Mater. 
In Two Vols. (Macmillan and Co.) The writer of this story, whose real 
name would give one a right to prophesy great things for her, has made 
a good beginning. She has conceived a fine character involved in a 
position which gives rise to self-reproach of the keenest kind, and from 
whose memory the dead she conceives herself to have injured can never 
be removed, so as to enable her to take up old ties and be happy. Eliza- 
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beth Lorimer is a type which only a great artist could have conceived and 
treated with complete success; and if we say that the author has come 
near to success, that is surely high praise to a new writer. But high as 
the conception is, there is a lack of dramatic force and the power to 
represent instead of to describe. The writer scarcely does justice to her- 
self through the first volume. It is only when we come fully to under- 
stand Mrs. Lorimer’s relations to Wharton that we understand her; and 
we are not very intensely interested until that remarkable situation, so 
ably reulized where Wharton is the witness to Mrs. Lorimer’s passion of 
love and self-reproach. The author then rises almost to the height of the 
great argument. The minor characters are carefully sketched ; the style is 
clear and finished; and we draw from the present work the highest hopes 
for future productions, to which we shall eagerly look forward. 

Forbidden to Marry. By Mrs. G. Linnzus Banks, Authoress of 
‘God’s Providence House,’ &c. Mrs. Linneus Banks has here given a 
most attractive and careful picture of life in Manchester and Chester in 
the end of last century before railways had shortened distance; when 
distinctions between classes were still very marked, and when journeys 
were long and undertaken at great risks. Notwithstanding some tendency 
to fall into the style of the family chronicle rather than of the novel, we 
follow the fortunes of Muriel D’Anyer with interest that grows as we 
learn to know her better, and that is saying a good deal, and we are glad 
when finally she finds the much longed-for haven. The characters have 
been studied with great care, and are drawn with clearness and precision, 
if not with power; the construction is hardly so successful as in some of 
Mrs. Banks’ former novels; but, in compensation, the development is 
natural, the style is admirably suited to the subject, and on the whole it 
must be said that if Mrs. Linneus Banks has written more strikingly, she 
has never written with more naturalness and complete self-command. 
She knows at what she aims, and comes very near to realize it. Mrs. 
Bancroft and Miss Briscoe are capital portreits—evidently etched from 
life. Arthur Wynne is a worthy fellow, if no great hero. 

Maid of Athens. By Justin McCartuy, M.P. (Chatto and Windus.) 
Mr. McCarthy has discovered an excellent basis for his new work. Its 
heroine, the new ‘ Maid of Athens,’ is Athena Rosaire, the daughter of a 
pronounced Philhellene, and herself a most enthusiastic advocate for the 
same cause. In her younger days she had loved Kelvin Cleveland, but 
when the latter arrives at the Greek capital hoping to find her love for 
him unchanged, he is introduced to a splendid creature of almost divine 
beauty, who has thrown her whole soul into the cause of Greece. If she 
still retains her old love she keeps it in the most complete subjection, 
and she is resolved to sacrifice both this and all other things to the cause 
of Greece. Lord St. Ives, like thousands of others, is smitten with her 
charms, and offers her his hand; but she declines the offer for the same 
cause that she had put away Cleveland. She is completely enthralled. 
politically—but not so far as her heart is concerned—by a handsome. 
Greek leader, Constantine Margarites. The latter discovers her sec-et, 
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that she still loves Cleveland, or at least he strongly suspects it, and he 
resolves to get him out of the way. This he does by sending him upon 
a foolish expedition into Thessaly, and instead of recalling him when he 
has ample means of doing so, and there is no necessity for the continuance 
of the expedition, he allows him to be sacrificed, as he thinks and hopes, 
to the Turks. Cleveland turns up again, however, and when Margarites 
is called upon to explain his villainy by Athena, he defends it on the 
ground that all means are justifiable of getting rid of a'rival. Athena 
becomes completely disenchanted, and her dream ends with her happy 
marriage to Cleveland. The various characters in the novel are admirably 
drawn, and the sketches of Athens and the surrounding scenery are 
equally admirable from the point of view of warmth of local colour and 
eloquence of expression. 

Rossmoyne. By the Author of ‘ Phyllis,’ ‘ Molly Bawn,’ ‘ Mrs. Geoffrey,’ 
&c. In Three Vols. (Smith, Elder, and Co.) ‘Rossmoyne’ we do not 
regard as quite so successful as ‘ Molly Bawn’ or ‘ Mrs. Geoffrey,’ but it 
contains some clever sketches of character, and is calculated to give a 
very good idea of some phases of life in Ireland at a recent date. The 
main idea is hardly new, though the expedient of making: the enmity of 
two families to date from the fancied jilting of a lady of the one by the 
man who is now the head of the other, while the fact really is that the 
lady treated the gentleman, who has remained single for her sake, with 
something like contempt, we do not remember to have seen adopted 
before. It was rather a bold venture; but the way in which the story 
is worked out, through the rather off-hand Irishness—if we may use the 
word—of the Beresfords, the children of the lady, is ingenious enough. 
The two old maiden ladies, Priscilla and Penelope Blake, at Moyne Castle, 
are painted to the life, and are doubtless from life. Mr. Desmond, of 
Coole, and his ardent nephew, are hardly so faithfully rendered ; but 
ladies are not apt at such types—even Irish types. ‘Kit’ Beresford, with 
her dash and raillery, is delicious; Terence is a true ‘bhoy,’ racy of the 
soil; the picture of his stealing home with the prohibited gun hidden 
under his coat is good. Madam O’Connor and Captain Cobbett do some- 
thing to supply variety, and humour of a certain quality is not lacking. 
We have read the story with pleasure—though it does not go either very 
deep or very high, it is throughout healthful and playful—and we are 
sure that many others will do the same. 

The Abbey Mill. By Emma Jane Worpsotse, Author of ‘ Sissie,’ ‘A 
Woman’s Patience,’ &c., &c. (James Clarke and Co.) There is a 
great deal of effective character-sketching in ‘The Abbey Mill,’ and 
the construction is good, though some might be inclined to say that now 
and then the religious teaching becomes too pronounced for purely 
artistic ends. But the lesson is high, and is admirably enforced. We 
follow the career of Clare Darlington with real interest from her days 
of penance because of the vulgarity of her relatives, the nowveaux riches 


of Kilmarnock Gardens ; through the happy interludes at the Abbey Mill; 


her patronage by Lady Forest, the novelist ; her offer of a duke’s hand ; 
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her subsequent trials; and finally her unexpected elevation to an heiress- 
ship, and her happy alliance with a right worthy fellow. The leading 
characters are in everything contrasts to each other, as in life: we tole- 
rate the Stewarts, and love the hearty, natural, kindly people at the Mill. 
The dialogue is brisk and racy; knowledge of life and high tone go 
together. Young readers will be at once interested and instructed, and 
ought to learn a good deal of what they must make more intimate 
acquaintance with as they grow older, when they will perhaps be prepared . 
the better to estimate it and to deal with it. This isa great deal to say 
of any story. 

Frescoes, dc. Dramatic Sketches. By Ovrpa. (Chatto and Windus.) 
Ouida seems to us, in this volume, more intent on showing her own versa- 
tility and dexterity than on aught else; and in this certainly she succeeds. 
These sketches—which, by the bye, are hardly dramatic in the true sense, 
and the first one is not dramatic in any sense—stand to true literature 
very much as champagne does to ordinary food. They all alike disdain 
to be brought under anything like the ordinary rules of life or of litera- 
ture; and, if they bear the sufficing mark of the author's genius, they 
also tell of some egofistic perversities. The first sketch, which, as we 
have said, is inno sense dramatic, is by far the best. In a series of letters 
a very pretty if not striking romance is unfolded ; and if it is founded on 
improbabilities, the mode of revelation at least is natural. A promising 
artist of genius is sent from Rome by the Honourable Mr. Hollys to paint 
frescoes in the ballroom of his friend, Lady Chartreys. She falls in love 
with him, and he finds out that he is the son of a certain Earl Alured, and 
thus a solution is made easy. But not the less, and in spite of the mode 
of telling, it is most improbable and melodramatic. ‘ At Camaldoli’ is 
full of colour and a certain Italian subtlety, which here and there is 
overdone. ‘ Afternoon’ is full of ingenuity, and turns on avery dramatic 
incident. Of the others not much need be said, save to add that Ouida 
has well prepared the way for that ingenious note upon realism, which 
contains one great fallacy and some clever points, as could hardly fail to 
be the case. But nevertheless it is as a romanticist that Ouida is strong— 
in the production of an atmosphere alien to the dry light of daily life ; and 
it is beside the question to insist about the reality of matters treated 
Things are real or romantic according to the atmosphere in which they 
are put. Scott’s ‘ Master of Ravenswood’ moves in an air very different 
from that in which the Mucklebackits live and move. Ouida is very 
severe on a certain critic; but hardly with full reason. 

Queer People. A Selection of Short Stories from the Swedish of 
‘Leah.’ By ALBerTt ALBERG, Author of ‘Fabled Stories from the Zoo,’ 
‘Gustavus Vasa and Stirring Times,’ ke. Two Vols. (W.H. Allen and 
Co.) Not a few readers as well as critics will welcome these stories from 
the Swedish. ‘ Leah,’ as Mr. Alberg explains in the preface, is a pseudonym, 
under which Mrs. Josephine Wetisgrund, née Lundberg, the most popular 
Swedish authoress since the days of Frederika Bremer, has written a great 
number of smaller stories. They are remarkable for their mixture of a 
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quaint realism with a delicate and playful fancy, unaffected insight into 
human nature, and a delicious undercurrent of humour. The author is in 
earnest, but she can afford to hide it under a mantle of smiles, and not 
unfrequently the most effective points are made by an unexpected reserve. 
Especially is this true of the passages which are marked by pathetic 
intention. Nothing in this respect could be better given than the sketch 
of ‘A Pauper”—an old nurse stricken in years, who lives hopeful and 
contented in the workhouse, in the idea that she is not forgotten of the 
young master she had nursed, and from whom she hears, with the most 
substantial tokens, just when she is dying. The stories are mere snippets, 
like those of Hans Andersen, but they embody much. We were not 
nearly so much impressed by ‘My Very First Love’ as by ‘ My First 
Wedding ;’ nor so much by ‘ A Withered Daisy ’ as by ‘ Ugly Kate; ’ nor 
by ‘ A Tearful Rebuke ’ so much as by ‘A May Queen.’ But all bear the 
undoubted imprint of genius. A truly creative instinct is present; a lively 
magination easily influenced by worthy objects and impressions; a deli- 
cate sense of nobility in aims and motives, and a quick eye for cha- 
racteristics and oddities in persons and classes. To young and old alike 
the little stories will be welcome. Small in size, they nevertheless are like 
the dewdrops which mirror a whole sphere. Not being Swedish scholars, 
we cannot speak with critical authority of Mr. Alberg’s translation ; but 
he commands English so racy and idiomatic that the tales do not read 
like translations at all; and surely this is no inconsiderable praise. 

Loving and Serving. By Hotme Ler, Author of ‘Sylvan Holt’s 
Daughter,’ ‘A Poor Squire,’ &. Three Vols. (Smith, Elder, and 
Co.) Miss Parr has the art of investing quiet commonplace characters 
with interest. We wonder as we go on how it is that we become so 
anxious to know their fate, and have so much desire to be made free of 
their company. Mary Martha Brooke—whose Christian names give the 
title of the story in their symbolic scripture significance of ‘ Loving and 
Serving ’"—is not by any means heroic or romantic; and yet Miss Parr 
makes us feel about her precisely as though she were. Notwithstanding 
disturbing family matters, and the difficulties arising from points involved 
in property which threatened to separate Mary Martha and George 
Marriott, all obstacles are at last removed, and Miss Parr does this in 
the most natural manner, bringing out the leading traits in her hero and 
heroine page by page without having recourse to extraordinary or even 
improbable incident. Mr. Brooke is admirably done, and so is Elizabeth 
Sheffield ; and if we cannot say that the work on the whole reaches the 
high level of some of her earlier stories, it is from first to last careful, 
bright, and full of knowledge. Nor should we omit to mention the vivid 
little bits of description which bring scenes and persons direct to the 
mind by a touch or two; and the graver passages of reflection on life and 
destiny which are weighty with meaning and purpose, and which only 
give the fuller effect to the vein of subdued playfulness which makes 
her novels so attractive. 

A Great Treason. A Story of the War of Independence. By Mary 
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A. W. Hoppus. Two Vols. (Macmillan and Co.) This historical novel 
is one of the pleasant series published by Mr. Macmillan, uniform with 
* John Inglesant,’ and to that historical romance it is a very worthy com- 
panion. It exhibits a great variety of power and considerable persistency 
and patience in the accumulation of material not accessible in ordinary 
libraries, nor, indeed, noticeable by ordinary readers. The story com- 
mences with the arrival in Boston of the obnoxious, or, as Lord Chatham 
would have called it, ‘the infamous’ Boston Port Bill in 1773, and its 
pages close with the termination of the war, the disbanding of the army, 
and the retirement of Washington. The writer shows herself to be not 
only thoroughly acquainted with every finer line of circumstance, but she 
is also thoroughly at home in all the various scenes of the great struggle. 
With Boston and Philadelphia she appears to be especially very familiar, 
and readers who know the older quarters of those pleasant cities will feel 
a pleasure as she calls up to their memory with familiar distinctness the 
well-known old streets. There are charming little descriptions of village 
life, subtle touches of delightful humour, passages of vigorous eloquence, 
and stirring descriptions of battle-fights, such as Bunker’s Hill and Sara- 
toga. Miss Hoppus has, of course, chosen to move through the years 
which were rich in stirring events—scenes in the old South Church, the 
old State House at Philadelphia, and Paul Revere’s lantern; and she has 
succeeded in reproducing these in vivid dramatic colours on her pages. 
Her actors are as powerfully drawn; but, perhaps, if after writing she 
had recast her book, she would have given more prominence to those 
incidents which give to it its title. The love-story, upon whose thread 
the events of the novel are hung, we shall leave our readers to follow for 
themselves; but the great treason is that which has ever since made the 
name of Benedict Arnold infamous and execrable. The writer, while 
reprobating the treason, has done justice to this certainly strong and 
capable man. Our readers are aware that the chivalrous Major André, 
whose monument is in Westminster Abbey, incurred his penalty as a 
spy by yielding himself too implicitly to Arnold’s schemes. These 
volumes deal in a very fresh manner with a subject which has not, until 
this instance, engaged with any success the pen of an English novelist. 
It is a noble design well executed, and many of its pages might remind 
us in their earnestness, eloquence, and pathos of Carlyle’s ‘ French Revo- 
lution’ hung upon a love-story. 

Mr. Isaacs. A Tale of Modern India. By E. Marton Crawrorp. 
(Macmillan and Co.) ‘ Mr. Isaacs’ is a novel of distinctive character and 
power. The teller of the story is an American journalist, who was in India 
in 1879, when Lord Beaconsfield was pursuing his disastrous Afghanistan 
policy; and incidentally the mysterious disappearance of Shere Ali comes 
into the story. The main interest, however, turns upon the hero, Mr. 
Isaacs, a Persian, early kidnapped and made a slave in Constantinople, 
who escapes to India and becomes a rich diamond merchant. The story 
blends the romance of the ‘Arabian Nights’ with the hard realities of 
modern history, the theosophy of Buddhist thought with the latest philo- 
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sophy of Europe. The psychological development of Isaacs is the real 
motif of the story. He is a Mohammedan of pure and lofty character, 
with three wives, and with of course an oriental’s degrading estimate of 
women, which scoffs at the theories of the autobiographer. He falls in 
love with Miss Westonhaugh, and his entire theory of women is revolu- 
tionized through his love. She ultimately dies, and the theosophy of 
Ram Lal, a Buddhist—also an M.D. of Edinburgh, who has wonderful 
scientific, intellectual, and magical powers, culminating in a somewhat 
high-flown address, working upon his oriental sentiment—leads him 
through his love and sorrow to the idealism of the Buddhist Nirvana. 
But the purpose does not overpower the story, which is rich in descrip- 
tion and vivid in realization of Indian life and experiences. The one 
incongruous thing in it is that a Mohammedan with three wives should 
have been permitted to seek and win the love of a high-toned English 
girl. 

Ione. By E. Lynn Linton. In Three Vols. (Chatto and Windus.) 
Notwithstanding the immense pains and study which Mrs. Lynn Linton 
has spent on this story, we cannot regard it as other than a failure. Her 
hero and heroine are certainly not open to the charge of being ‘like other 
people ;’ it would be something if they were consistent with themselves. 
Dr. St. Claire, the scion of a good house which has lost its fortunes, has 
become the doctor of a country village, and his presence is meant to be 
made the touchstone of other characters. Much of the work in this way is 
very fine indeed, because Mrs. Linton really knows the types with which 
she deals. The good and true Monica Barrington and her mother; the 
professed invalid and inveterate gossip, Maria Crosby; the vulgar Mrs. 
Anthony Barrington and Mr. Edward Formby, in their various relations 
are admirably pourtrayed ; but the half-English, half-Italian girl, Ione— 
the adopted daughter of a Mr. Stewart who has purchased an estate in 
Sicily, and whose origin and parentage is never properly accounted for—is 
an enigma, and becomes an enigma to us more and more after she comes 
to England as the wife of Dr. St. Claire. On the other hand, Monica 
Barrington approves herself more and more real and true—a genuine 
Englishwoman of the highest type—sympathetic without obtrusiveness, 
and self-denying without being demonstrative. We cannot indeed realize 
Ione as a living being at all, and Mrs. Lynn Linton’s laborious efforts 
to prepare the way for the final tragical climax cannot be said to be suc- 
cessful. The conception is a little Hawthornian, but the execution is 
certainly not Hawthornian at all, and points remind us of not the best 
points of Ouida. Dr. St. Claire is good in conception, but the intention 
to which Mrs. Lynton has committed herself forces her in his case to be 
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’ false to her own assumption of native inborn tact. The end is inexpressibly 


painful, and would be more so if our sympathy for St. Claire and Ione 
had been awakened in the measure that Mrs. Lynn Linton intends. The 
story is dedicated to Mr. Swinburne, in a touching letter, recalling the 
devotion of both to W. S. Landor, whom Mrs. Lynn Linton styles ‘my 
beloved “ Father,” to whom one of my earliest novels was dedicated,’ 
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adding, ‘ This, which must of necessity be one of my latest, I dedicate to 
you, his faithful and loyal friend.’ We trust that Mrs. Lynn Linton may 
yet write many more novels, producing new ‘ Patricia Kemballs’ and 
‘Under which Lords.’ 

A Misguidit Lassie. By Percy Ross. (Macmillan and Co.) A story 
by apparently a new and a young writer, but singularly bright, incisive, 
and full of promise. There is a kind of audaciousness about the heroine 
which is very piquant. It is, as the title would imply, a Scotch story, the 
Misguidit Lassie being the only child of a Scotch laird. She is a true- 
hearted girl, but having when in Germany, at the urging of her father, 
become engaged to Emil Rosenthal, she comes to think that she does not 
love him ; and when she comes home she is not exactly a flirt, but by her 
bearing towards a neighbouring laird, with the vague purpose of getting 
free from Emil, she acts as a saucy flirt would have done and does a good 
deal of mischief, which, however, gets repaired. Her character is con- 
ceived with a good deal of originality, and is very cleverly drawn. We 
shall hope to meet again with the author. 

Annan Water. A Romance. By Rozert Bucuanan, Author of ‘ The 
Shadow of the Sword,’ ‘God and the Man,’ &c., &c. In Three Volumes. 
(Chatto and Windus.) Though Mr. Buchanan describes this work as a 
romance, it can be accepted as such only in a modified sense. Doubtless 
some of his incidents are romantic enough, as well as the imaginative 
atmosphere in which he endeavours to steep the whole; but the leading 
characters are in no sense romantic. On the contrary, they are speci- 
mens of very genuine Scotch human nature, as one would find it in 
the district in which Mr. Buchanan lays his earlier scenes, and to which 
he returns after the painful episodes in Paris just before and during the 
period of the Commune. The minister of the parish, Mr. Lorraine, the 
minister’s man, Solomon Mucklebackit (an unfortunate name that suggests 
other creations), and Miss Hetherington of Annandale, with her painful 
secret and her isolation and stern manners veiling a tender heart, are vigor- 
ously portrayed by one who has studied such from life; and so likewise 
is John Sutherland, the artist, who is of a much more tender though in 
nowise of a romantic type. The romance element circles round a found- 
ling, Marjorie Annan, who turns out to be the daughter of Miss Hether- 
ington, though nobody suspects it save a Frenchman, who is employed 
as the girl’s teacher; and this villain engages her affections in order the 
better to make use of this knowledge. Much of the association into which 
we are led in following him is somewhat out of keeping with the character 
of the earlier part. But Mr. Buchanan writes with force, and compels 
our interest even when the situations are most painful. Evidently he 
has had it on his mind to show impressively the possibilities of evil and 
wrong through the advantage that may be taken of the fact that in France 
a marriage in England or Scotland cannot be legally recognized unless 
followed by the civil ceremony there. He has also sought to promote the 
interests of Miss Leigh’s Home for Englishwomen in Paris—a most 
deserving institution, as we know ; but the effect of the dedication to Miss 
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Leigh, worded as it is, tends in the outset somewhat to promote a kind of 
prejudice for which there is no occasion. It is a very clever novel, and 
will certainly add to Mr. Buchanan’s credit, though it is not so good a 
romance as ‘ The Shadow of the Sword,’ and not quite so good a novel as 
‘A Child of Nature.’ 


SERIAL VOLUMES. 


The Magazine of Art, Vol. VI. (Cassell and Co.), may fairly claim to 
rank first among the serials of the year. It is in every way a sumptuous 
volume ; both letter-press and illustrations attaining to a very high degree 
of excellence. In addition to upwards of fifty full-page engravings, 
mostly of noted pictures, it contains some hundreds of minor illustrations 
admirably executed. The letter-press treats of almost every subject that 
can interest art-students or admirers. Two papers on the American 
school of painting, as exhibited in the Paris Salon, show how rapidly our 
brethren on the other side the Atlantic are attaining to both eminence 
and distinctiveness. Monographs on classic and modern painters—one, 
for example, a full-page engraving of Ford’s statue of Henry Irving as 
Hamlet—an interesting account of Antokolasky the Polish sculptor, Notes 
on Current Art, Papers on Greek Myths in Greek Art, Sketches on the 
Lower Thames, Artists’ Homes, Bye-ways of Book Illustration, Sculpture 
in Pictland, Art on Wheels, Artistic Pipes of all Peoples, The Coaly Tyne, 
Art in the Nursery, The Paces of the Horse, indicate the great diversity 
of matters which receive art treatment: scarcely any possible application 
of fine or decorative art is omitted. The volume is a ‘ thing of beauty,’ 
which can scarcely fail to be ‘ a joy for ever.’ 

Many of the serials run in pairs, providing respectively for week-day 
and Sunday reading. They have been so long established, and are so 
distinctive in character, that little needs be done beyond recording their 
appearance. 

Good Words and The Sunday Magazine (Isbister and Co.) appear 
with a stronger staff than ever, and keep their well-earned place in the 
first rank of serials. The three serial stories in ‘Good Words’ are, ‘ All 
in a Garden Fair,’ by Mr. Besant; ‘ Pearla,’ by Miss Betham-Edwards ; 
and ‘ Alpine Resting Places,’ by Shirley. They alone are, in quality and 
commercial value, worth far more than the price of the volume. Two of 
these have appeared in a three-volume form, and have found special 
favour. To the biographical section papers are contributed by Mr. 
Allanson Picton, Shirley, Dr. Lindsay, Principal Shairp, Canon Fre- 
mantle, Mrs. Oliphant, Mr. Haweis, and others. Among the religious 
papers are half a dozen by the late Charles Kingsley, others by Dr. Dale, 
Principal Caird, Canon Barry, Dr. Walter Smith, and Professor Blackie. 
Papers on science, social philanthropy, travel, poetry, &c., are contributed 
by men whose names are equally well known. The engravings are ex- 
cellent, and the magazine is sustained at an exceptionally high level. 
The stories of ‘The Sunday Magazine” are of a more religious character. 
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L. T. Meade contributes ‘How it All Came Round,’ noticed elsewhere ; 
Julie Sutter, ‘ When the Sea gives up its Dead;’ Darley Dale, ‘Spoilt 
Guy.’ Sermons by the late Thomas Jones, Dr. Alexander Maclaren, and 
Dr. George Macdonald are among the formally religious papers. Other 
series of papers on Nature, Travel, Philanthropy, &c., are imbued with 
a religious spirit, and widen the range of Sunday reading. 

Cassell’s Family Magazine and The Quiver (Cassell and Co.) are 
scarcely up to their usual level; but that is comparing them with a 
high standard. Besides three or four stories—‘ Pardoned,’ by the Author 
of ‘In a Minor Key;’ ‘ How Molly Made Both Ends Meet,’ by Phillis 
Browne; ‘ Co-Heirs,’ by J. S. Harwood; ‘ Down in the World,’ by the 
Author of ‘ But for Him ’—there is a series of papers on Dress, another 
on Remunerative Employment for Gentlewomen, another by a Family 
Doctor, A Family Parliament, a dozen pieces of music, and a mass ot 
miscellaneous articles concerning every imaginable thing. The longer 
stories in ‘The Quiver’ are ‘ Barbara Street,’ by the Author of ‘ Our 
Nell; ’ ‘Doubly Blind,’ by the Author of ‘Bertie and I;’ * Marvellous in 
our Eyes,’ by Emma Hornisbrook. A series of poems on the Lord’s 
Prayer, another for the Child’s Year, papers on the Parables, a dozen 
original hymn tunes—a little too much, perhaps, of one colour, but one by 
Dr. Garret distinctive and effective—the usual miscellany of sketches, anec- 
dotes, suggestions, &c., make up a valuable repertory for religious reading. 

The Leisure Hour and The Sunday at Home (Religious Tract Society) 
aim at a somewhat less cultured class of readers, and in their purvey 
of interesting reading and useful knowledge are in every way admirable. 
The longer stories in ‘The Leisure Hour’ are ‘ The Old Man’s Will,’ by 
the Author of ‘A Young Wife’s Story ;’ ‘The Latchkey,’ by T. 8S. Mil- 
lington. The series of Short Biographies includes the Brownings, Dr. 
Moffat, Professor Richard Owen ; and a short series of other papers on 
Cats is amusing. Papers on Courts of Justice in British India are instruc- 
tive. In addition we have a series of papers on Dorset and Dorsetshire 
Folk, Lawyers and their Haunts, the Malay Peninsula, Natural History, 
Water Snakes, &c. In ‘The Sunday at Home’ we find a series of papers 
onthe Mongols, by Mr. Gilmour; ‘Missionary Voyage of an Evangelist- 
Canoe’ in New South Wales,’ ‘ Journey to the North-west Land,’ Bio- 
graphical Sketches, ‘God in History,’ by Paxton Hood; Pages for the 
Young; Pulpit in the Family; a series of sermons. The stories are 
‘Gwendoline ;’ ‘Old Hardwicke’s Money,’ by the Author of ‘Occupations 
of a Retired Life ;’ ‘ Helen of Alexandria ;’ ‘ Wincherley Hall,’ by M. M. 
Pollard. The volumes are in themselves a cottage library. 

We have received from the Sunday-school Union a large parcel of 
publications of all sizes, which, like Nelson, almost demand a gazette for 
themselves. In no reasonable space could we even characterize the 
volumes. They are an admirable miscellany for the religious culture 
of the school and the home, proving how thoroughly this great insti- 
tution is doing its work. Its publications keep pace with the growing 
effluence and excellence of popular literature. 


Serial Volumes. 
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Young England, Vol. IV., is the annual volume of a magazine for 
young people; containing two serial stories—one of ‘The Siege of 
Plymouth in the Civil Wars,’ told in an autobiographical way by Miss 
M. A. Paull; the other, ‘ Kate’s Ordeal,’ by Mr. Dixon; Stories of 
Missionary Adventures, Sea Stories, Chapters on Science, Scripture 
Lessons, and miscellaneous papers on every variety of subject, full of 
brightness, incident, and instruction ——The Children’s Magazine, 
for juveniles, is good and clever.——Among the books, Celebrated 
Dunees contains seventeen sketches of men deemed dunces in childhood, 
who became great; intended to qualify the confidence felt in early 
competitive examinations. Sir Walter Scott, Adam Clarke, Fowell 
Buxton, David Wilkie, Isaac Newton, Clive, Howard, Chatterton, Thomas 
Chalmers, Oliver Goldsmith, are among the instances. ——The Unwritten 
Record, by JaMEs CROWTHER, is a series of chapters on elementary 
geology.——Denny, or From Haven to Haven, by ANNIE Gray, is the 
story of a foundling, who has various adventures—drifting out to sea, 
and in Australia. Rather too many things happen just as the exigencies 
require, and the religious transformations are a little forced——A Life's 
Motto, by Wiuttam J. Lacey; Miss Blake’s Tinies, by Fanny Simon} 
Cousin Dorry, by Mrs. C. M. Cuarke; Anthony Rogers, by Mr. C. 
SKINNER, are four eighteen-penny books, each a story for youth, incul- 
eating a wholesome lesson in a pleasant form. Fiction is really one of 
the most effective forms of teaching for both young and old. Willie 
Anson ; Uncle James’s Sketch-book, by James CrowtHer; Kidnapped, 
by Ascorr R. Hope, are shilling stories for younger readers; and Miss 
Stepney’s Fortune, by Saran Doupney; Alice Wilmot’s Secret, by Mrs. 
H. B. Pavitt; and Gerty’s Childhood, sixpenny stories for younger 
children stiil——T wo song services provide hymns and tunes for Christ- 
mas. Penny books on Christian Nurture, by Rev. G.S. Barrett, B.A.; 
An Address to Parents, by BenJaMIn CLARKE ; A New Year's Address 
to Senior Scholars, by F. F. Brstey, Esq., J.P.; and A New Year's 
Address to Sunday-school Teachers, by Rev. J. Cutross, D.D.; Packets 
of coloured cards, an excellent Pocket-book for Sunday-school Teachers, 
and an International Daily Text-book, make up an assortment of books 
second in practical importance and excellence to none that we have to 
record in this number. 

Little Folks. (Cassell and Co.) Nothing surprises us more than the 
affluent supply of material for juvenile magazines. Story, anecdote, 
amusements, puzzles, poetry, &c., all are ere in a freshness and fulness 
that show no decline, and that keep ‘ Little Folks’ at the head of all its 
competitors as a magazine for the older children. 

The Rosebud Annual, 1883 (James Clarke and Co.), containing 
nearly three hundred illustrations, provides for the younger children even 
of the nursery, and is for them an equally excellent repertory of picture 
and paragraph-story. It is a marvel of clever juvenility. 

Bo-Peep (Cassell and, Co.) is a similar volume for the very — 
and in no way inferior. 
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The Homiletic Magazine, Vol. IX. (Nisbet and Co.), is a goodly 
volume of Sermons, Expositions, and other homiletical helps for the 
pulpit. The Clerical Symposium on the Bible is contributed by Prin- 
cipal Cairns, Mr. Mackennal, .Mr. Page Hopps, Mr. Barlow, Mr. Olver, 
and Mr, Edward White. 


CHRISTMAS AND JUVENILE BOOKS. 


Scottish Pictures Drawn by Pen and'Pencil. By Samvuret GREEN, D.D. 
Illustrated by Eminent Authors. (Religious Tract Society.) Scotland 
lends itself pre-eminently to both the descriptive pen and the illustrative 
pencil. Its undue share of moisture, notwithstanding—perhaps in some 
respects because of it—cloudland is very beautiful, and the verdure that it 
nurtures and diversifies with strange lights and shades is very rich. 
Dr. Green permits himself a not unwarrantable grumble at the some- 
what suicidal policy of Scotch hotel-keepers ; but on the whole he is an 
enthusiastic admirer of Scotland. The volume, he tells us, is the result of 
many tours. Dr. Green’s descriptions are graphic, and are chiefly con- 
nected with his personal experiences. He does not lay history and 
biography or the writings of others so largely under contribution as 
some volumes of the series have done. We think, too, that the illustra- 
tions are scarcely up to their excellence; some of them are raw and 
rough—those of the Bass Rock and of the Linn of Dee, for instance. The 
volume is, however, picturesque and interesting ——The Spanish Re- 
formers: their Memories and Dwelling-places. By JoHN STouGHTON, 
D.D. (Religious Tract Society.) Dr. Stoughton adds this volume to his 
sketches of the reformers in Germany and Italy. Spain is comparatively 
little known to English travellers, as is the history of its reformers; 
although the late Mr. Wiffen and Mr. Betts have done much by their 
account of the Valdés and of their contemporaries, and by the transla- 
tion of the works of the former, to make them known. Dr. Stoughton 
visited Spain in the spring, and this volume gives us the results of his 
researches and observations. He blends his reading with his personal 
recollections, and has given us a volume that will to most be much fuller 
of information than either of his previous ones. It abounds in matters 
that invite comment. We can only assure our readers of the care with 
which the information has been compiled; of the graphic interest of 
Dr. Stoughton’s pen they do not need to be informed, nor of the excel- 
lence of the illustrations common to the series, to which this is the latest 
addition. The concluding sketch of modern evangelization in Spain 
speaks hopefully of this land of Papal superstition——-The Matthew 
Arnold Birthday Book. Arranged by his Daughter, ELEANOR ARNOLD. 
With a Portrait. (Smith, Elder, and Co.) A small quarto volume, 
elegantly got up, each day of the year furnished with a motto skil- 
fully as well as lovingly selected from Mr. Aruold’s poems. If this be a 
distinction, a true poet like Mr. Arnold, whose name will be distinct in 
the literary history of our generation, richly merits it. His poems lend 
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themselves to such excerpts, some of which will have a rich humour in 
connection with the names to be inscribed._—The Starry Heavens. A 
Poetical Birthday Book. (Chatto and Windus.) A suggestion of the old 
superstition which connected the day and hour of birth with the planets. 
Each poetical quotation has reference to the stars ——The Forging of 
the Anchor. A Poem. By Sir Samuet Fereuson, LL.D. Illustrated. 
(Cassell and Co.) A descriptive poem after the model of Schiller’s ‘ Lay 
of the Bell,’ rather violent in expression and tumid in epithets, but with 
considerable poetic faculty. The uses and vital importance of the anchor 
suggest the situations. The illustrations by Barraud, Glindoni, Harvey, 
Hatterell, Lucas, Ludlow, Nash, Overend, Staniland, and Wylie are very 
good, and make the volume a desirable drawing-room book.—— Adventures 
of Robinson Crusoe. By Dantet DeFor. Newly Edited after the Original 
Editions. With Twenty Coloured Illustrations by Kaurrman. (T. Fisher 
Unwin.) The text, printing, and general get-up of this edition are every- 
thing that can be desired. We cannot so commend the illustrations, 
which, like most of Kauffman’s, are somewhat rough in drawing and 
gaudy in colouring. We think, however, that this will be a popular edition. 
It is an attractive volume, easy to read, effective in general character, 
and has a short biographical sketch of Defoe prefixed to it—_—Roman 
Life in the Days of Cicero. Sketches Drawn from his Letters and 
Speeches. By the Rev. A. J. Courcu, M.A. (Seeley, Jackson, and Co.) 
Professor Church has almost created a form of literature; at any rate 
he has so far surpassed all competitors in it that he stands as the repre- 
sentative of it. His reproductions of classic life and story—of Homer, 
Virgil, Livy, Herodotus, the Greek Tragedians, &c.—have been amongst 
‘the most popular gift-books of the last few years. Thoroughly imbued 
with the feeling of Greek and Roman life, he has the gift of repro- 
ducing them in lucid, graphic, and graceful English, so that we almost 
lose the feeling of both antiquity and nationality. We not only see, 
we feel how they lived and thought. The present volume consists of 
a series of sketches of Roman life connected with the speeches and 
experiences of Cicero. The story of Verres is told, for example, so as 
to lead up to the great trial in which Cicero was counsel for the 

prosecution; so the defence of Cluentius gives occasion for telling his 

strange story; so is the story of Catiline’s conspiracy. Inthis way we are 

made to realize Roman life very vividly. For boys such a book creates 

the very atmosphere of classical studies. —-George Washington: his Boy- 

hood and Manhood. By Witu1am THayer. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 

Often and well as Washington’s remarkable history has been told by 

Weems, Bancroft, Irving, Everett, Curtis, and others, there is room for 

Mr. Thayer’s popular presentation of it. It makes no pretensions to 

the higher domain of political or philosophical history. It is simply a 

graphic, popular narrative, colloquial in style, and full of anecdotical 

illustration. The history of the world has not furnished materials for 

many such histories. In the conjunction of rare personal qualities and 

patriotic and heroic public occasion it is indeed unique. The man was 
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as noble as his cause was just. In virtue, ability, magnanimity, and 
unselfishness, Washington was the noblest of men. It would be difficult. 
indeed to adduce one culpable action in his course, one qualifying defect 
in his character. A nobler example for public men and statesmen, as 
well as for youth, could not be found. Mr. Thayer is not, we think, quite 
so successful as in his biographies of Lincoln and Garfield. His theme is 
more familiar, and his pen seems more restrained. The difference in 
many subtle ways indicates the limitation of his proper domain. If we 
mention a trifling oversight it is only because it is indicative. At page 
208 Mrs. Curtis, afterwards Mrs. Washington, is said to be ‘ about six 
months younger than Washington;’ on their wedding day (p. 223) she 
was only ‘three months younger than the bridegroom.’ The story is 
full of interest, and should be read by every young man as an example of 
how men are made.—— Wild Adventures Round the Pole. By Gorpon 
Stasues, M.D., R.N. (Hodder and Stoughton.) A sequel to the ‘ Cruise 
of the Snowbird’ by the same amateur crew, full of Arctic adventures and 
descriptions, the former, the author tells us, mostly founded on actual 
experiences. It is a story of thrilling interest, the essence of a dozen 
Arctic voyages, lighted up bya good deal of fun and frolic, and chastened 
by manly religious feeling. Ithas excited us as we have read. Not boys 
only will find it difficult to break away from it.——Shore and Sea; or, 
Stories of Great Vikings and Sea Captains. By W. H. Davenport 
Apams. (Hodder and Stoughton.) This is a carefully written and 
thoroughly good book. Mr. Adams has tried to sketch the lives of famous 
sea captains with fidelity as well as with graphic power. His sections on 
the Northmen in America and the Norse Sea-Kings are based upon a 
careful study of the best authorities. These are followed by short 
memoirs of Sebastian Cabot, De Sato, Raleigh, Drake, Hudson, and 
Morgan. It is the romance of the sea as it has been actually realized, 
and boys will find it as instructive as it is interesting——F'rom Powder 
Monkey to Admiral. A Story of Naval Adventure. By W. H. 8. 
Kineston. (Hodder and Stoughton.) A reprint from the ‘Boys’ Own 
Paper’ of one of the late Mr. Kingston’s stirring sea stories. Its artistic 
fault is, that it is overcrowded with adventure ; but a boy will not com- 
plain of that. Its commendation is that it inculeates high moral qualities 
as the true way to success. It is a story ofthe war with France. We have 
read it from beginning to end—the best commendation that we can give it. 
——How it all Came Round. By L.T. Meape. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 
An exceedingly well-told story, full of right feeling and influence, of a 
fraud by two half-brothers in violating the provisions of a will. There are, 
however, weak points in it. No one would have dared such a thing when 
the will itself was at Somerset House; the fortuitous incidents and 
chance meetings are too artificial; dreams do not discover passing 
travellers at railway stations. Nevertheless the story will well repay 
reading.——Noble, but not the Noblest. By Marte Hatt, (Hodder and 
Stoughton.) Mrs. Hall’s story is a picture of religious life in Rome at 
the close of the fourth century—when monachism and the worship of the _ 
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Virgin were rapidly developing, and Jerome was cultivating asceticism 
at Bethlehem. The story depicts the conflict between the claims of 
ascetic and practical holiness in men and women of genuine piety, and 
exhibits the evil wrought by the former. The principal instance—the 
hero of the story, long distracted by the conflict, finally yielding to an 
ascetic on his wedding day and fleeing to the desert—is perhaps a litile 
violent; but the picture is skilfully drawn, with tender touches and with 
artistic lights. Nor is its lesson superfluous. We heartily commend it. 
To those who have read the author’s previous stories of ‘The Dying 
Saviour and the Gipsy Girl,’ ‘ The Sculptor of Bruges,’ ‘ Andrew Marvel,’ 
&c., this is scarcely nceessary.——Nelly Channell. By Saran Doupney. 
(Hodder and Stoughton.) The story of an unfaithful and repentant mer- 
ehant’s clerk, and of the way in which he was thought about and treated 
by his wife and her cousin; the lesson being, the wrong that we may do 
in our resentment of wrong. Miss Doudney writes in a pleasant, placid 
way; sle stirs no great passions, but she teaches wholesome lessons in 
an interesting way.——In a Corner of the Vineyard. A Village Story. 
By Isaac PLeypeLtt. (Hodder and Stoughton.) A touching and stimu- 
lating story of a young village clergyman, who took charge of a new 
ehurch for the saltminers of the place. By rare fidelity, fearlessness, 
and wisdom he subdued their hostility; but his rare courage succeeded 
where a timid man would have failed. There is a little personal drama 
of love in it, ending, however, in a tragedy, as some of the most precious 
things of life do. Christian Womanhood. By Mary Pryor Hack. 
(Hodder and Stoughton.) The author of ‘ Consecrated Women’ and of 
* Self-Surrender’ has opened a field of biographical religious sketches 
which is very rich. Our literature records more lives of women, heroic 
in their various forms of consecration to God, than might have been sus- 
pected; and few forms of religious incitement are more attractive or 
eogent. The present series comprises nine sketches, beginning with the 
romantic history of Mary Fletcher, the devoted wife of a devoted husband 
—the saintly Fletcher of Madeley—and ends with Frances Havergal, who 
learned in suffering what she taught in song. Her consecration of spirit 
in quiet, self-sacrificing ways found no more than an adequate expression 
in her fervid hymns, ‘ Lord, speak to me, that I may speak,’ and ‘ Take 
my heart, and let it be.’ Few more beautiful souls have lived. Fathers 
and mothers cannot do better than give to their daughters these inspiring 
volumes.——The Beggars: the Founders of the Dutch Republic. By 
J. B. DE Lierpe. Fifth Edition. A Brave Resolve; or, the Siege of 
Stralsund. By J. B. De Lierpr. Second Edition. (Hodder and 
Stoughton.) We can but mention these new editions of Mr. de Liefde’s 
well-known stories. That the former should appear in a fifth edition is 
a gratifying testimony to its attractiveness. Brave Lives and Noble. 
By Ciara L. Maréaux. (Cassell and Co.) A series of fifty sketches of 
notable men and women, from Bruce, Wat Tyler, and Prince Henry, 
to Garibaldi, Borrow, and Dickens. Only four or five pages, including 
illustrations, are given to each, but they will greatly interest young 
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people.——The Little Schoolmaster Mark. A Spiritual Romance. By 
J. H. SHortHouse. (Macmillan and Co.) A reprint of a paper which 
recently appeared in ‘ Macmillan’s Magazine.’ Like everything that the 
author of ‘ John Inglesant’ writes, it is thoughtful, spiritwelle, and dainty 
in feeling and touch. Mark is a village schoolmaster at fifteen, with 
a rare genius for teaching, a lofty truthfulness, and a feeling of life, not 
merely religious, imaginative, and unsophisticated, but such as one might 
imagine a human-born angel to embody in its simplicity, moral beauty, 
and aloofness. He is commended to the prince and becomes boy tutor 
to his children, the effects upon the family and the court of his singular 
and fearless rectitude and spiritwelle feeling being charmingly indicated. 
But it is not so much a completed figure as a torso that is set before us ; 
no one can exactly say what the end is. Mark vanishes as ghosts vanish ; 
the rest is left to imagination.——-Blue and Red; or, the Discontented 
Lobster. By J. H. Ewrne. Illustrated by R. AnpRE. (Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge.) A rhyming account of a discontented 
lobster who, discontented with his blue colour, realized the red that he 
desired by being boiled. The illustrations apropos of everything are some- 
what rough. —— Play-time: Sayings and Doings of Babyland. By 
Epwarp Sranrorp. (Chatto and Windus.) A book of miscellaneous 
pieces. The rhymes very fair; the pictures excellent, both in drawing 
and colouring. Deserves to be a favourite with juveniles ——Jackanapes. 
By Horatra Ewrne. With Illustrations by CaLpEcorr. 
(Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge.) A well-told little story of 
a village boy who, as a soldier, sacrificed his life for a comrade. Mr. 
Caldecott’s name is a guarantee for the excellence of the small woodcuts. 
—Birthday Flowers, their Language and Legends. By W. T. Gorpon, 
Illustrated by Viota Boucuton. (Chatto and Windus.) Eight or ten 
lines of rhyming comment or sentiment is given to each flower, and a 
flower is given to each day of the year; the arrangement being in alpha- 
betical order. Each page has a coloured floral border, fairly well executed- 
The volume may be commended as a pleasant variety of birthday book.—— 
Strawberry Hill. By Cuara Vance. (Edinburgh : James Gemmell.) 
A well-written story of an orphan family left to the care of an elder sister 
and wisely, holily, and lovingly brought up. It contains a good deal of 
discriminating character-drawing.——Cornish Stories. By Marx Guy 
PearsE. (T. Woolmer.) Mr. Pearse is well known as a racy teller of 
stories. Here we have half-a-dozen full of wit and wisdom, and redolent 
of a peculiar soil, both social and religious.——Bible Pictures for Little 
People. Illustrating New Testament Scenes and Incidents. By UNcLE 
Harry. (Sunday School Union.) Sufficiently described by its title, and 
well illustrated.——Grey Hawk: Life and Adventures among the Red 
Indians. An Old Story re-told. By James Macautay, A.M., LL.D. 
(Hodder and Stoughton.) Some eighty years ago a white boy was kid- 
napped in Kentucky by the Ojibbeway Indians, and adopted by the wife 
of a chief in lieu of a son she had lost. For thirty years he remained 
among them naturalized, as it were, and adopted their habits and shared 
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their adventures. Then he left them and became Indian interpreter to 
the United States Government at Sault de St. Marie. With the assistance 
of Dr. James, a physician in New York, he published a narrative of his 
Indian life, and his story is here edited by Dr. Macaulay. We cannot 
better testify to its absorbing interest than by saying that we have read 
every word of it. It is a unique picture of Indian life and customs— 
of a state of things which already has well-nigh passed away. Dr. 
Macaulay has supplemented the narrative—the principal scenes of which 
are in Manitoba—by bringing up the history to the present day. It is as 
instructive as it is romantic. As a book for boys, and not for them only, 
it can scarcely be surpassed. 


THEOLOGY, PHILOSOPHY, AND PHILOLOGY. 


The Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah. By A.Frep 
Epersuerm, M.A., D.D., LL.D. Two Vols. Longmans, 
Green, and Co. 


After the multitudinous and voluminous works on the life of Christ, 
both English and foreign, which the last forty years have produced, it is 
very high praise to be able to say of this, that it has a distinct character 
of its own, and is an appreciable contribution to popular information. 
Concerning most recent works of this class, it can only be said that their 
value consists not in the discovery of new material, but in the skill and 
force and attractiveness with which familiar matters are dealt with, and 
with which the contributing lights of scholarship are made to elucidate 
the meanings and demonstrate the Divine character of the wondrous life. 
Nothing, it might have been thought, remained to be discovered; the 
justification of a fresh ‘Life’ depended upon the intellectual and philo- 
sophical grasp, and the spiritual penetration of the historian. It is an 
indication of the inexhaustible wealth and the marvellous interest of the 
theme, that such endeavours to present it should multiply rather than 
diminish. We do not say that Dr. Edersheim has furnished anything 
that has not been familiar to scholars, and that has not incidentally been 
presented in ‘Lives’ of Jesus. The distinctive character and, as we think, 
the great practical value of his book lie in the collection of what we may 
call Jewish evidence and illustrations, in the Jewish standpoint from 
which it is written, and in the Jewish atmosphere with which it is 
imbued. A Jew by birth, nurtured in the best Jewish learning, and with 
a large acquaintance with Jewish literature and customs, he is a Christian 
convert and minister, strongly evangelical in his views, and imbued with 
a devout feeling; he is stronger in rabbinical lore than in dialectical 
keenness or in exegetical skill. 

This specialty, however, gives its distinctive value to his work. The 
theological problems of our Lord’s history and the critical value of its 
records have been dealt with again and again. We have not heretofore, 
even in Neander, had such a wealth of illustration from Jewish sources 
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brought together. The work is a bulky one, filling two octavo volumes 
of seven and eight hundred pages respectively. No incident connected 
with our Lord’s life on earth is omitted; each is analyzed with acuteness, 
illustrated with a great wealth of scholarship, and discussed with a vigorous 
intelligence. Leaving matters of geographical description, of general historic 
relation, and of dissertation on the sources and characteristics of the gospel 
records, Dr. Edersheim takes the Gospels simply as ancient literature— 
biographical sketches of Jesus of Nazareth, whether historical or legendary 
he does not care formally to determine; his verdict is reserved until the 
recorded incidents have been examined and tested. He simply assumes 
the historic existence of Jesus of Nazareth, and the literary existence of 
these records concerning Him. No method could be more judicial and, 
speaking generally, more demonstrative. Dr. Edersheim’s familiarity with 
Jewish life and literature has been evinced in previous works. Its service 
here is the easy and familiar use which he makes of it, distinguishing his 
work from the use of mere experts like most English and German scholars. 
Neander only broke up the fallow ground of what assiduous culture since 
has made a fruitful harvest, the entire field of which Dr. Edersheim here 
traverses. He treats our Lord’s appearance simply as that of a Jew born 
among his own people. He therefore devotes his introductory chapters to 
an exposition of Jewish life and thought antecedent to the time of Christ, 
and at the time of His appearing; and delineates with a fulness of most 
interesting information not only Jewish life in Palestine, but the Jewish 
dispersion first in the East, then in the West, exhibiting the Hellenism of 
the latter in its literature from the Septuagint to Philo, especially in its 
relations to Rabbinism on the one hand, and to the philosophical and 
theosophic ideas of the Fourth Gospel on the other. Throughout the work 
this reference to Jewish life and idea is maintained, and its importance is 
seen, first in their connection with many things done and said, giving to 
what were otherwise obscure a full and natural elucidation ; and still more 
strikingly perhaps in their utter contrast with many other things: the 
only natural, if not the only possible, explanation of the latter being—their 
character being so profoundly and spiritually true, and so perfectly and 
subtly in harmony with His Messianic character and work—that He was 
really what He claimed to be, the Christ of God. 

Both lines of argument are very striking, and are wrought out with 
great acuteness and cogency. We cannot cite instances. They are pre- 
sented in every chapter, sometimes as quiet lights which simply illumine 
and will not bear quotation. One instance, however, we may give. ‘A 
passage in the Mishna (Shek. vii. 4) leads to the conclusion that the flocks 
which pastured there [at Bethlehem] were destined for Temple sacrifices ; 
and accordingly that the shepherds who watched over them were not 
ordinary shepherds. The latter were under the ban of Rabbinism on 
account of their necessary isolation from religious ordinances, and their 
‘manner of life, which rendered strict legal observance unlikely if not 
absolutely impossible. The same Mishna passage also leads us to infer 
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in the fields thirty days before the Passover, that is in the month of 
February, when in Palestine the average rainfall is nearly greatest.’ 
Ignorance of this led even Lightfoot into error, and has been the prolific 
source of endless speculation concerning the date of our Lord’s birth, 
which Dr. Edersheim thinks may have been on the 25th of December. 
There is, he says, no adequate reason for questioning its historical 
accuracy, the usual objection to it being historically untenable. A curious 
coincidence is that, for reasons not stated, the Jews have marked the 9th 
Tebet as a fast day, and Jewish chronologists have fixed on that day as 
the day of Christ’s birth. It corresponds most nearly to December 25th. 
On some points we differ from the conclusions of Dr. Edersheim, although 
with diffidence because of the learning and careful consideration which he 
has brought to bear upon them. Is it possible that the little plateau upon 
which Jerusalem stands—an area of not more than 180 acres, the Temple 
area included—could ever have had a population of from 200,000 to 
250,000? No reasonable calculation could give it more than about 45,000 
even in its days of greatest prosperity. Is it possible that in this little 
i city there could have been ‘ hundreds of synagogues’ and ‘ schools more 
numerous than the synagogues,’ or even, making the greatest allowance 
for visitors, that ‘ hundreds of thousands sat down to the Paschal supper’ ? 

We must think untenable Dr. Edersheim’s contention that the tempter 
actually conveyed our Lord bodily in ‘ the spirit of the Devil’ to Jerusa- 
lem and stood with Him on the pinnacle of the Temple, or to the top of 
some high mountain, showing Him a scene such as Moses beheld from Pis- 
gah. This to us seems so fantastic and unreal as to be incredible. Rhetoric 
is not Dr. Edersheim’s strong point. Thus in his account of the temptation 
he says, ‘ Foiled, defeated, the enemy has spread his dark pinions toward 
that far-off world of his, and covered it with their shadow.’ He has 
permitted himself to be mastered by words and fancies that, to us at least, 
convey no meaning. More pertinent is his argument that such a temp- 
tation at the commencement of the Messiah’s ministry can have been in 
no way derived from Jewish idea or legend, and that so far the mythical 
theory breaks down; neither was there any Jewish legend or idea in 
which the Transfiguration could be rooted. Nor can we agree with him in 
his theory of the demonized, although we confess ourselves unable to 
furnish a satisfactory counter theory. But in matters of necessary 
ignorance, why have a theory at all ? 

In illustrating the great discourse about the Bread of Life in the 
synagogue in Capernaum, Dr. Edersheim mentions the interesting fact 
that among the ruins of the synagogue at Capernaum, the lintel has been 
discovered bearing the device of the pats of manna ornamented with a 
flowing pattern of vine leaves and clusters of grapes. Dr. Edersheim’s 
rabbinical learning, too, throws interesting light upon Christ’s great 
commission to Peter. Indeed these illustrations are endless. 

Dr. Edersheim is, however, much more than a mere antiquarian. He 
grasps the incidents of the narrative with intellectual vigour, and subjects 
each to a thorough analysis, testing by it the mythical and other ration- 
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alistic theories which question it—in this reminding us most of the method 
of Weiss, only he is much more conservative in his orthodoxy. His book 
is an organic whole, his elucidation of the constituents of the history 
never being permitted to overpower the sense of relation. It is to be 
very heartily commended, both for its special standpoint and richness 
of illustration derived from a large knowledge of Jewish _— and for its 
intellectual strength and grasp. 


The Doctrine of Sacred Scripture. A Critical, Historical, and 
Dogmatic Inquiry into the Origin and Nature of the Old 
and New Testaments. By Gseoree T. Lapp, D.D., Pro- 
fessor of Mental and Moral Philosophy in Yale College. 
Two Vols. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 


These two bulky octavo volumes of seven hundred and fifty pages each 
profess to furnish an exhaustive answer to the question, ‘ What is the 
Bible ?’ as proposed by modern thought. It is really a cyclopedia in 
the form of a connected treatise of all the great questions that have been 
raised—we might almost say of all the questions that can be raised—con- 
cerning the character, authority, and relations to religious thought and 
life of the Old and New Testaments. The writer, however, would be the 
first to admit that it is not a final conclusion. Whatever its conclusive- 
ness in relation to contemporary thought, the questions involved in the 
Doctrine of the Bible must be re-argued with every advance in the 
development of both rationalistic and orthodox thought. General rela- 
tions do not change, but the forms of relation change as much within 
the domain of faith as within any anti-supernatural alternative without 
it. The relations of reason to revelation are not exhausted when the 
supernatural character of the Bible is established. A large mass of dis- 
quisition such as this, in which controverted questions emerge at almost 
every point, is of course impracticable for compendious criticism. A 
simple indication of the compass and course of Professor Ladd’s discus- 
sions is alone possible. 

The first part of the work is exegetical, and examines the claims which the 
Bible makes for itself. It begins by postulating the authority of Christ ; not, 
however, in the sense of foreclosing all questions concerning the character 
and claims of Christ, but provisionally, and by claiming the moral weight 
of His authority as a witness. The first sections therefore examine the 
testimony of Christ to the Old Testament, both in fact and meaning and 
authority; next the nature of the New Testament Scripture as deter- 
mined by the promises of Christ; then the claims of Mosaism and of the 
Old Testament generally ; then the claims of Old Testament Prophetism 
and of the Hokhmah, or Books of Wisdom; then the claims for the Old 
Testament put forth by writers of the New; then the claims for the New 
Testament put forth by its own writers. Admitting the scientific legiti- 
macy of hypothesis, we are not quite sure that a more effective method 
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would not have been an orderly examination of simple phenomena and 
a severe induction therefrom. The second part is critical, and deals with 
the phenomena of the Bible; its theological doctrine as related to its 
scientific, or rather quasi-scientific, contents; for the writer justly affirms 
that no strictly scientific contents are found in the Bible—only relations 
of coincidence or contradiction. The relation of the Bible to the miracles 
which it contains are next considered, and the question of miracles in 
relation to a supernatural revelation is discussed. Then the relation of 
the Bible to its historical contents is treated, and the author makes 
effective use of recent discoveries of historical evidence. Prophecy is 
next discussed ; then the ethics and ethico-religious contents of the Bible 
are examined. The authorship of the several books, their language and 
style, the formation of the canon, the state of the text, &c., are treated in 
successive sections. Part III. is historical, and deals with the external 
history of the book and of theories concerning it in the period preceding 
the Christian era, in the ancient Christian Church, and at different periods 
down to our own times, Part IV. is synthetic, and treats of the per- 
sonality of God, revelation, inspiration, the media of revelation, the Bible 
and the Word of God, the relations of the Bible to the Church, the 
authority of the Bible, translation, the religious value of the Bible, its 
relations to the individual man and to the race. 

We can only say, concerning this immense and diversified mass of dis- 
cussion, that the author’s standpoint is that of liberal orthodoxy. His 
method is the full recognition of the right and necessity of critical inquiry 
concerning every point. He depends upon no dogmatic or infallible 
dicta; evidence is fully adduced, and argument fairly conducted. His 
-conclusions are the result of simple induction, and, however far we may 
:agree with him or differ from him, he must be credited with tolerance 
-and dispassionateness, whatever the form of assault or contention. He 


-~ does not think the spirit and tendencies of the age to be by any means 


either irreverent or pernicious. He welcomes all honest inquiry, and 
contends that the utmost scrutiny is necessary for the satisfaction of faith. 
The defenders of the Bible can claim the right to serve the cause of 
Christianity only ‘by making common ground with their opponents in 
emphasizing the perpetual privilege and duty of re-examination.’ His 
style is somewhat stiff and hard; the bock is not easy reading: it 
greatly needs the relief of imagination and literary art such as even such 
discussions admit and demand. A scientific method of treating the phe- 
‘nomena and place of the Bible such as this will have special value in 
>these days, a value that does not depend upon an agreement with the 
author in either all his arguments or all his conclusions. As such we 
-very heartily commend it to all interested in the great question of Divine 
revelation through Jesus Christ of which the Bible is the medium, 
and in which all its teachings find their reason and inspiration and 
relations. 
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Without God: Negative Science and Natural Ethics. By Percy 
Gree, Author of ‘The Devil’s Advocate,’ ‘ Across the 
Zodiac,’ &e. Hurst and Blackett. 


This is a very able and interesting series of discussions on some of the 
great questions of the day, albeit occasionally marred by a touch of over- 
smartness or what will seem to some pertness of style. It goes pretty 
well over the whole ground—Agnosticism, and the inevitable result of 
materialistic ideas on morals, especially in the way of reducing the stress 
that should be laid on distinction in motive ; the inadequacy of all such 
systems—evolution included—to supply the necessary moral initiative for 
social progress, not to speak of motives to personal purity; the true place 
of evidence ; and what really constitutes the essential essence of revelation 
and the possibilities that the Christian religion will hold its ground. Mr. 
Greg, having adopted the system of dialogue favoured by Sir Arthur 
Helps, William Smith in ‘ Thorndale,’ and others, lets both sides say their 
say, but it is evident at the same time to which side his own opinion 
leans. This, however, does not imply that his spokesmen are merely 
shadows. There is a salt of individuality—such as we have missed in 
former efforts of the same character—in Cleveland, and Lestrange, and 
Vere, and Merton, and Sterne. Perhaps the most striking portion of the 
book is that where it is demonstrated that on the Agnostic system no 
sanction could be found for marriage or for the stability of society. The 
chapter on the ‘Fate of Women’ is especially subtle and suggestive. 
Mr. Greg’s alter ego—Cleveland—urges that the practice of Agnostics at 
present avails nothing; they have been educated in Christian schools and 
inherit Christian traditions from the effects of which they cannot escape. 
We must wait for some generations to see the full development of Agnostic 
doctrines on individual character—when that is seen, the results it is held 
will be wholly inconsistent with the logical necessity of the case, as is 
urged here. Of course there are very incisive criticisms of some of the 
most distinguished thinkers—John Stuart Mill, Herbert Spencer, Pro- 
fessors Huxley and Tyndall, and the rest. Professor Clifford’s main 
positions are shown to be untenable; and his disciples will find it difficult, 
we should think, to answer some of the arguments put forward here. 
There can be but one opinion of Mr. Percy Greg’s thorough independence, 
and his power to take up and justify original points of view—these have 
been attested in former books, and are anew confirmed in this one. The 
treatment is artistic ; and in the hands of a writer like Mr. Greg, the result 
could not be otherwise than clever, full of points, and with all the relief 
and diversion that can be gained from dramatic expedients. But some of 
the same defects as were noticeable in ‘ the Devil’s Advocate’ are present 
here. Mr. Greg shrinks from allowing the opposite side the last word. 
We often feel as if more on that side might be said. The pause and wistful 
suspense which so often impress us in Sir Arthur Helps are lacking. The 
dialogue form of writing on grave topics has its special disadvantages, 
and these are only intensified by any tendency to smart writing. The 
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miracles. The several questions as to the Gospels follow, succeeding 
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more serious thinkers regard it as an impertinence to set up a number of 
puppets to express various views, some of whom may say the most tren- 
chant things, while nevertheless there is no definite result of argument 
or opinion. They thus excuse themselves for retreating from a serious 
grapple with its positions. On the other hand, it is quite clear that no 
amount of literary resource or clever expedient will ever make the crowd 
care much for such matters. In fact, the appeal cannot be to the crowd, 
but to the select. There is thus some danger that such a work may fall 
between two stools, which we sincerely hope may not be the case; the 
drift of Mr. Percy Greg’s book is to describe Agnosticism and Materialism 
from the highest scientific ground, and he has done the world a service in 
presenting arguments so efficient ina form so attractive and fitted to 
command a wide popular interest. 


The Grounds of Theistic and Christian Belief. By Grorce P. 
Fisuer, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Ecclesiastical History. 
in Yale College. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


The learned author of those capital books on Church History, ‘ The 


' Beginnings of Christianity’ and ‘The Reformation,’ has been for some 


time collecting and completing some of the numerous articles which he 
has contributed to leading reviews. In so doing Professor Fisher does 
well, for it would have been a manifest loss to the religious world if his 
‘Discussions in History and Theology,’ his ‘Essays on the Supernatural 
Origin of Christianity,’ and his excellent ‘Faith and Rationalism,’ had 
not appeared. Dr. Fisher has now reprinted a series of allied articles 
from ‘ The Princeton Review,’ adding almost as much matter again, and 
shaping the whole into a manual of Apologetics. Following the common 
division of the argument into Theism and the Evidences of Christianity, 
he has given us a book by no means common; but fresh, calm, lucid, 
strong, discriminating, and catholic-spirited. In one respect the ordinary 
line of treatment has been departed from. Instead of first investigating 
the thorny and involved questions upon the authenticity and genuineness 
of the Gospels, and afterwards proceeding to the lessons of the life and 
character of Jesus, this method has been reversed ; for as Dr. Fisher has 
remarked, with justice, the self-verifying character of the Gospels is prior 
to and independent of researches into their origin. The entire arrange- 
ment of the book is admirable. In the striking opening chapter, belief in 
the personality of man and belief in the personality of God are argued to 
stand or fall together. Then follow the arguments for the Being of God, 
together with a critical review of the principal anti-theistic theories, 
including Agnosticism. Next comes an examination of the possibility 
and function of miracles, not omitting a review of Professor Huxley’s 
comments on Hume. Hence the transition is easy to the miracles of the 
New Testament and to the sinless Christ, Himself the greatest of 
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which are some very valuable and suggestive chapters on the arguments 
for Christianity from its adaptedness to the necessities of human nature, 
from the character of the Christian system of doctrine, from Christendom 
as an effect of Christ’s agency, and from a comparison of Christianity 
with other religions. The two characteristics of the book are its com- 
pleteness and its timeliness. The former has been attested by the outline 
just given. The latter is equally evident. Dr. Fisher writes for the 
present hour. If he discusses Theism, he does not forget modern in- 
fluential theories on the connection of mind and brain and on human 
ignorance of noumena; when the Design argument comes under review 
Darwinism is not shirked; Renan and Strauss, Buckle and Draper, 
Kuenen and the author of ‘ Supernatural Religion,’ all come in for cross- 
questioning. Since there must be ‘ Apologists’—for, as Dr. Fisher reminds 
us, when Paul began his address to the mob at Jerusalem he called on 
them to hear his apology, and when Agrippa gave him leave to defend 
himself he stretched forth his hand and apologized—a better guide 
could scarcely be found than Dr. Fisher. We hope the book will find 
many readers in England. 


Christian Charity in the Ancient Church. By G. Un.Horn, 
Dr. Theol., Abbot of Loccum. Translated from the 
German, with the Author’s Sanction, by Sorn1a Taytor. 
T. and T. Clark. 


Dr. Uhlhorn’s treatise on early Christian charity is one of the most 
complete and learned of its class. Ithas the merit not only of presenting 
‘succinctly the main outlines of the subject, but it also maintains that kind 
of living interest which it is given to so few scholars and theologians to 
command. We have various works in English which have touched the 
subject, though none of them have exhausted it; and the special subject 
of Deaconesses has been fully treated over and over again. Dean Howson’s 
work, and that of Mr. Ludlow, readily recur to the mind. The special 
merit of the work before us is that it is comprehensive without being 
over minute, learned without being pedantic, and eloquent without 
sacrificing simplicity and weight. And itis philosophic at the same time. 
Dr. Uhlhorn must trace the flower to its seed, recognizing that for every 
such development there must be deeply hidden roots. Even in Paganism 
he finds a remarkable preparation for the New Commandment of love ; 
and his introductory sketch, tracing the gradual growth of something like 
a system of poor relief under the Roman Emperor, is notable in this 
respect. He is not inclined, like Mommsen, to exaggerate the element 
of compassion, and fully acknowledges the initiative of political purpose ; 
but he admits that it is one of these symptoms ‘ from which we can learn 
that something new was beginning to make itself felt even within the 
confines of heathenism itself.’ His second chapter, ‘ Under the Law,’ or 
almsgiving among the Jews, is an excellent example of condensed know- 
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ledge and happy illustration. Under this dispensation, taken generally, 
it was alms without charity—showing anew how essential the word 
charity has become in the Christian vocabulary used in a sense opposed 
to what is its primary significance. Dr. Uhlhorn throughout recognizes 
that the charity of a period so directly takes its impress from the 
Christian life of the period, that the whole course of Christian history is 
implicated. In the earlier ages of the Church it is hard to grasp the 
outline of any fixed method of charity, because, for one thing, the forms 
fluctuated and were different in different places. Careful reading in the 
literature of the times has, however, enabled him to determine many 
points. One is that for a lengthened period institutions did not come into 
existence; and that though the regular charity of the Church was 
administered through appointed persons and under definite rules, a rich 
stream of private beneficence ran alongside it. The modern experiences 
of the evils of indiscriminate almsgiving were not realized then, or at all 
events were not allowed to weigh much on the minds of Christians, 
partly because of the ever-present idea that the end of the world was 
near at hand; and the sense of individual sacrifice for Christ’s sake 
absorbed all consideration of possible effects of a social and general kind. 
But by the time of Basil and Gregory the same problems that have to be 
dealt with by the charity organization societies of our times had been 
pressed upon the minds of men, and the terms in which they expressed 
themselves are remarkably like what have been used by discriminating 
philanthropists in our own day. It was evident that the end of the 
world was not, in the ordinary sense, near at hand, and that social 
influences must be considered as well as the development of the in- 
dividual Christian life. The sections on ‘ Deaconesses’ and on the 
© Widows,’ whom, as a recognized body, they superseded, are very clear and 
very full and informing. The Council of Chalcedon put an end to the 


_ institution of widows by its general prohibition of the appointment of 


presiding widows, and it is somewhat odd to read that a series of Gallic 


_ synods forbade the ordination or consecration of widows, and it is 


characteristic that the Second Synod of Orleans gave as a reason for the 
prohibition, ‘the weakness of the female sex.’ As the diaconate fell into 
disrepute, losing both its active energy and its dignity, the duty of alms- 
giving fell on the bishops, and in the case of too many of them their 
practice looked like a mere revival of the distribution of grain, &c., by 
the Roman Emperors. The history of hospitals is as fully traced as the 
obscurity of their origin and rise would allow, and also their later con- 
nection with monasteries. The book is a well-arranged repository of 
proofs of the vitality of the Christian faith and the necessity for complete 
organization and discrimination in almsgiving. In this respect, also, it 
has a value; and certainly the translator, who has done her work well, 
and the publishers deserve thanks for presenting it to the English public 
in so acceptable a form. 
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The Life and Work of St. Paul. By F. W. Farrar, D.D., 
F.R.S. With Original Illustrations and Coloured Maps. 
Cassell and Co. 


No stronger indications of the hold which Christianity has on the Eng- 
lish people can be furnished than the number of books of this class that 
appear, and the enormous sale which they command. Twenty-nine edi- 
tions of the Library Edition of Archdeacon Farrar’s ‘ Life of Christ’ have 
been issued. Of the Library Edition of ‘ St. Paul,’ nineteen have appeared. 
It is no detraction from the charm of Dr. Farrar’s graphic pen to say that 
a large part of this extraordinary success is due to his theme. All who- 
value Christianity may well assure themselves on the strength of it. This 
handsome illustrated edition of ‘ The Life of Paul’ is a quarto of nine 
hundred pages, and, in addition to the maps, contain three hundred ori- 
ginal illustrations. Is it meant that drawings expressly for these have: 
been taken on the spots represented? Scarcely, judging from the view of 
Sinai at the head of Chapter III. Many of them, however, are illustrated 
from sketches by Mr. Banford and other travellers. Some of them are 
full-page illustrations. They are, for the most part, fairly well executed, 
and make a sumptuous volume. Of the work itself it is not again neces- 
sary to speak ; it has been for some four or five years in the hands of 
the public, and has deservedly found favour in their eyes. The text of 
the first edition is here reproduced with some slight omissions—the latter 
part of Chapter III. and Chapter VI., and the whole of Chapter XIV., for 
instance. The omission does not detract from the completeness of the his-- 
tory. As ahandsome gift-book, it will find, we trust, great acceptance. 


The Authority of Scripture. A Restatement of the Argument. 
By the Rev. R. A. Reprorp, M.A., LL.B. Religious 
Tract Society. 


Professor Redford rightly judges that the advancement of modern 
thought and the consequent change of sceptical argument demands a 
restatement of the evidence for the supernatural character of Biblical 
revelation. For it is one of the services that infidel objections render to 
Christianity, that they compel not only a re-examination but a modifica- 
tion of its apologetics. Orthodoxy claims no exemption from human 
fallibility, especially from the natural tendency of imperfect knowledge 
to overstate legitimate arguments and to depend upon arguments that 
are not tenable. Progress is not limited to the science of attack, it must 
also characterize the science of defence. So far from the recognition of 
this being adverse to the Christian contention, it is a manifest strengthen- 
ing of it. It is not too much to say that nothing has tended more to 
establish the supernatural revelation of the Bible than the scrutiny to 
which it has been subjected by inimical attacks. Objection itself has in 
the progress of science been converted into proof. Professor Redford’s 
work is affirmative in form rather than polemical. He sets forth the 
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characteristics of the Bible as a book, traces the progress of its revelations, 
examines the nature of the authority which it claims and the evidence 
for it, affirms its supernatural inspiration, and traces the various 
theories of it, showing the untenableness of the verbal and dynamical 
theories, and especially the considerations arising from a more exact 
eriticism of the Bible which led to their being discredited during the last 
eentury ; his contention being simply for a spiritual authority without 
attempt to define its mode. He examines the evidences internal and 
external for this authority, sketches the history of the book, and points 
out the relations of the Bible to human life and history. The value of his 
work is that of a compendious hand-book, summarizing opinions and 
enabling the student intelligently to pursue his investigations. It is in 
every respect intelligent, dispassionate, and valuable. 


The Philosophical Basis of Theism, An Examination of the 
Personality of Man to ascertain his Capacity to Know 
and Serve God, and the Validity of the Principles under- 
lying the Defence of Theism. By Samvuen Harris, D.D., 
LL.D., Professor of Systematic Theology in the Theolo- 
gical Department of Yale College. New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons. 


All theological and ethical questions followed up logically, soon and in- 
evitably lead us back to the purely metaphysical. That this is so has been 
the experience of all great and influential thinkers. Even the Agnostic 
must return on some broad data of universal truth. He feels the need of 
some string on which to thread his beads of events or facts. Mr. James 
Sully has well written : ‘To provide a substantial support for the thread 
of phenomenal events, it would seem as if we must fall back on some ulti- 
mate philosophical assumption respecting the efficient principle in the 
process.’ Dr. Harris has found this in his experience as a teacher of 
theology and ethics. ‘The discussions in the theological class-room,’ he 
tells us, ‘ were continually forcing us back to preliminary philosophical 
questions pertaining to the reality, process, and limits of human know- 
ledge, and the constitution of man as a personal being.’ This book is the 
result; and it is, in its first portion, a very able discussion of the acts 
and processes of knowing; an analysis of the elements of knowledge, 
whether regarded as attained through presentative intuition or rational 
intuition ; and of the ultimate realities of knowledge, which leads to acon- 
sideration of being and its necessary modes of existence. Then follows, 
what is perhaps the most original portion of the treatise, a discrimination 
of the ultimate realities known through rational intuition; that is, of the 
principles of Reason, and all necessary inferences from them which, when 
known as regulative of power, are called Laws. This applies alike to 
physical, intellectual, and moral power. The ‘law of nature,’ as used by 
physicists, is not a law in this sense at all, but only a generalized fact. 
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In the conception of every such law there must lie a must be or a must. 
The first ultimate idea of Reason is the True; the second is the Right; 
the third, the Perfect; the fourth, the Good; and the fifth the Absolute. 
Such ultimate ideas are consciously or unccnsciously at work in every 
attempt at thought; and what are strictly ideals converge, without which 
there could be no thought nor progress. Without them there could be 
no standard by which to determine whether any movement is progressive 
or otherwise. ‘Even what science tells us of higher and lower orders of 
plants and animals is meaningless except as man is able to form ideals 
with which to measure them as higher and lower. The theory of evolu- 
tion involves in its very essence the doctrine.of progress in the past and 
the expectation of progress in the future. But the theory itself is mean- 
ingless, unless man is endowed with reason that rises above all the trailing 
sequences of nature, and furnishes a standard by which evolutionary 
progress from lower to higher becomes intelligible; and its realization 
through the ages past is incredible and impossible if from the beginning 
no reason has had in itself the ideal towards the realization of which it 
has advanced and guided the progress.’ Having demonstrated these 
points, the purely theistic and ethical positions are established as on con- 
sistent foundations. All these ultimate ideas unfolded in their full mag- 
nificence disclose the idea of God; and from this are gathered criteria by 
which the positions of evolutionists, materialists, secularists, and Agnos- 
tics are tested, and found to be attempts to render human nature lopsided 
and partial, and in the face of the full dicta of consciousness to assert that 
the part is the whole. The universe stands in relation to God as man’s 
spoken word does to him, and whatever term is used, the very constitu- 
tion of man and the laws of thought compel the assumption, as with Mr. 
Spencer and his Absolute. The individual criticisms of separate points 
in the systems of Comte, J. 8. Mill, Herbert Spencer, and others, are in- 
cisive, and indulged in only in so far as they illustrate and complete the 
general line of reasoning. The chapters on the Will and the Freedom of 
the Will, and the principle of Personality, are remarkably lucid, and much 
use is made of the fact that the philosophers who have most opposed the 
idea of. Free Will have directly contradicted themselves in their practical 
conduct, and confessed to the contradiction. Professor Clifford held, for 
instance, that it was obvious man was a free agent; but in his system of 
thought there was no room either for reason or for free will. Scientific 
evolution can afford no data for constructing a theory of ethics; nor can 
it set down any definite principle of relation between the individual and 
society ; the basis of the only ethic it could furnish would be ‘might is _ 
right.’ The treatise is severely logical, complete, and in the best sense 
scientific. 


The Freedom of Faith. By Turopore T. Munerr, Author 
of ‘On the Threshold.’ James Clarke and Co. 


In this volume there are two very distinct parts—a prefatory essay on 
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‘The New Theology,’ and a series of sermons on such subjects as God 
our Shield and Reward, Love to the Christ as a Person, Land Tenure, 
and Immortality. This union is unfortunate, for Mr. Munger is a capital 
preacher but a poor theologian. The sermons, as such, deserve to rank 
with the noblest productions of modern times; they have the large sym- 
pathies of Beecher, the exegetical tact of Robertson, the literary finish of 
Vaughan, and the daring of Maurice. But, alas! the book has been put 
forth as if it were itself an exposition of the principles contained in its 
introductory pages. Those pages have disappointed, and will still disap- 
point, many who are yet keenly alive to the necessity for a reconstruction 
of theology. They are a fine. witness to Mr. Munger’s sympathy with his. 
age; they are as conclusive an evidence of his powerlessness to satisfy 
the wants of this time of transition. It is idle to say that he is a prophet 
and not a theological teacher, for prophets should have infallible intui- 
tions ; whereas it would be easy to show inconsistencies, incaution, mis- 
representation, and a very uncatholic individualism in this essay. Our 
fear is lest the sermons should have no longer life than this introduction, 
which, as it has helped to sell the book, may also lead to its being 
thrown aside as little calculated to assist. But these sermons are really 
fresh, suggestive, and inspiring. We could wish the first sermon stood 
last. 


The Home: in its Relation to Man and to Society. By J. 
Batpwin Brown, B.A. Second Edition. James Clarke 
and Co. 


The religion of the home has specially attracted Mr. Brown in his 
pulpit teaching. As many of our readers know, he published many years 
ago a volume of sermons on ‘ The Home Life in its Relation to the Divine 
Idea.’ The present book gives prominence to the individual and social 
aspects of the home; and while necessarily going over ground before: 
traversed, contains so much fresh matter that it may be regarded as a 
sequel to the earlier book, and be read in connection with it. Thus Mr. 
Brown treats the home in its foundation—the conjugal and parental 
affections; in its place in the order of society—the home was in the 
heavenly sphere before it was in the earthly. It is higher and holier as: 
an organization and in its relations than the Church. Then lectures 
follow on the discipline of the home, children, Christian education, home: 
sorrows. and burdens, home dependants and duties. The chapters are: 
short, and Mr. Brown must often have been tenapted to a fuller develop- 
ment of their positions. It is not necessary for us to say that his treat- 
ment is lofty, strong, and sympathetic. His words will guide and help 
many an anxious parent. Those who sorrowfully miss his living voice 
will be glad that his enforced silence—for, we hope, only a little while— 
enables him thus to speak to them. 
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Aspects of Scepticism, with Special Reference to the Present Time. 
By Joun Forpyce, M.A. Elliot Stock. 


This volume is not framed on a strictly severe and logical order, and in 
that respect it cannot be regarded as adequate. But the author has read 
widely, and he is now and then suggestive and stimulating. Clearly he 
has done not a little to ‘beat his own music out,’ and much that he 
says is the result of deep personal conviction. No doubt, as he hopes, 
these chapters may be found helpful by those who are ‘ perplexed in faith, 
but who do not feel able to study more elaborate and exhaustive treatises. 
His mode of dealing with ‘ Rational Scepticism’ by an analysis of the 
characters of John Stuart Mill and Miss Harriet Martineau is original, 
and the tracing of the main defects of their characters to their non- 
belief is even ingenious. The chapter on Miracles is noticeable for the 
emphasis with which it is maintained that this question must be resolved 
into another and a higher—regarding the relation of this universe to an 
unseen universe of which even science must admit the existence, and re- 
garding the relation of man to higher beings than himself. ‘The Failure 
of Scepticism’ is the most compact and efficient of all, and the author 
makes good use of Miss Ellice Hopkins’s very practical query about the 
effect of intellectual gospels on coarse and depraved working men. Mr. 
Matthew Arnold, we regret to see, is too one-sidedly dealt with. 


By-Paths of Bible Knowledge.—I. Cleopatra’s Needle. A 
History of the London Obelisk, with an Exposition of 
the Hieroglyphics. By the Rev. James Kine, M.A. II. 
Assyrian Life and History. By M. E. Harkness, with 
Introduction by R.Sruart Poors. Religious Tract Society. 


These are the first volumes of a series which promises to be of special 
value for the confirmation and elucidation of Scripture. The mono- 
graphs of which it will consist are enabled by the marvellous discoveries 
of modern antiquarian research—the volumes before us by the decipher- 
ment of Egyptian hieroglyphics, and by the discoveries of Mr. Layard 
and others at Nineveh. They are in a very valuable sense commentaries 
upon the histories of the Old Testament—all the more valuable because 
they are in form and purpose independent of it. The writers simply 
summarize the information concerning Egypt and Assyria which ancient 
monuments give us—their history, monarchs, writing, literature, religion, 
architecture and art, military and hunting affairs, domestic affairs, &c. 
The corroboration and elucidation of Scripture is simply that of coinci- 
dence, but the coincidence is almost marvellous. For the first time the 
information obtained concerning Assyria is collected in a complete form. 
That dictionaries and bankers’ cheques have been found amongst its in- 
scribed tablets, and a distinct doctrine of the future state as an article of 
its theology, may indicate the interest pertaining to its traditions. 
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Thirty Thousand Thoughts. Being Extracts covering a Com- 
a prehensive Circle of Religious and Allied Topics, &c. 
i Edited by Rev. Canon H. D. M. Spence, M.A., Rev. 
Josepu 8. Exenz, M.A., Rev. CHarutes Nem, M.A. Sec- 
i tions I.—V., with Sectional Indices. With Introduction 
i by the Very Rev. J. S. Howson, D.D., Dean of Chester. 
Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 


The first volume of a cyclopedic commonplace book, or illustration 
: || book, classified on a theological, ethical, and topical system. The pre- 
sent volume contains sections on Christian Evidences, the Holy Spirit, 
the Beatitudes, the Lord’s Prayer, Man and his Traits of Character, with 
sectional indexes of the topics to be contained in the following volumes ; the 
method being first to arrange a complete scientific outline, and then to 
a seek extracts for illustrating it. We do not see the scientific exactitude 

! of the large sections on the Beatitudes and the Lord’s Supper in the pre- 
i: sent volume ; especially as interposed between the sections on Christian 
Evidences, the Holy Spirit, and that on Man. Why, if other questions 
relating to the Divine Being are merged in sub-sections under the general 
head ‘Christian Evidences, have a general section with sub-divisions 
q under the head ‘ Titles of the Holy Spirit ?’ surely the Lord Jesus Christ 
A and His work might also have claimed this. Nor is it apparent under what 
part of the classification the sections on the Beatitudes and the Lord’s 
Prayer come. This defect of arrangement, however, which the claim of 
: the preface constrains us to notice, will be counteracted by full indexes. 
i | The labour involved in such a work is immense; and no one will ques- 
| tion the benefit of such a conspectus of opinions on any subject as is 
5 | constituted by these extracts. The reading has been immense, necessi- 
i 


tating a subdivision of labour. Perhaps inevitably, certain names are 
specially prominent in given sections. For instance, in the section on 
Formalism (p. 200), of seventeen extracts, twelve are from Thomas Pear- 
son and four from Farrar’s ‘ Life of Christ.’ We presume that the 
Thomas Pearson referred to is the author of the Prize Essay on Infidelity ; 
but should not this have been said? In the section on Pelagianism, four- 
teen out of sixteen extracts are from an article in the ‘ Bibliotheca Sacra.’ 
Might not a more diversified series of opinions have been given. Modern 
literature has produced an immense number of books on the evidences not 
made use of here. Then, again, is there not in a work like this an undue 
number of paragraphs with initials of the compilers? Even if complete- 
ness be the reason of this, the theological field is surely ample enough. 
Some names are conspicuous by their absence, on topics which they have 
specially made their own; that of Henry Rogers, who has written so 
much and so well on Modern Infiedlity and on the Bible, occurs to us. 
We have, however, no wish to find fault, only to suggest to the editors 
the points which may be improved in succeeding volumes of a laborious, 
catholic, and useful work. 
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The Lord’s Prayer. A Practical Meditation. By Newman 
Haut, LL.D. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 


Mr. Hall prefaces his exposition of the Lord’s Prayer by an introduc- 
tion ,concerning prayer itself, in which he summarily touches most of 
the great questions connected with it, such as the place of prayer in the 
economy of the Divine government. The question of Liturgies and Free 
Prayer is also stated with much fairness and tolerance of feeling, the 
pros and cons for each method being, after Mr. Hall’s manner, briefly 
formulated. The petitions of the Prayer are analyzed in detail with 
large-heartedness of sympathy and spiritual discernment, and an evan- 
gelical as distinguished from ritual devoutness of feeling. Characteristically 
the treatment is elementary. Mr. Hall does not often soar to the higher 
and more mystical domain of devotion. Unlike Irving, who loved to see 
thoughts looming through a mist, he is impatient of dim lights—his 
thoughts are sharply cut and are like crystals in their clearness. His 
method of stating each point in a proposition and dogmatically working 
through it, is both the cause and the result of this. It intercepts flow of 
thought, and is inimical to sentiment as distinguished from truth. The 
method of Mr. Hall’s well-known and useful little tract, ‘ Come to Jesus,’ 
is followed here, only upon a larger scale. Short, crisp sentences, abso- 
lute in form and lucid in thought, convey the author’s meaning and carry 
on his exposition. The contrast in this respect between Mr. Hall’s manner 
of treatment and that of Dr. Stanford, in a volume of the ‘ Household 
Library of Exposition’ recently noticed by us, is very striking. Mr. Hall’s 
book is more of a devotional apologetic, Dr. Stanford’s of a devotional 
meditation. Each is most excellent of its kind ; and innumerable as have 
been the expositions of the Prayer, there is room for both. In the terse- 
ness, vigour, lucidity, and undoubting faith and cogency of Mr. Hall’s 
exposition, we see the elements of his most successful and useful ministry. 


Literature and Dogma. An Essay towards a Better Appre- 
hension of the Bible. By Marrnew Arnoup, formerly 
Professor of Poetry in the University of Oxford, and 
Fellow of Oriel College. Popular Edition. Smith, Elder, 
and Co. 


As ‘ Literature and Dogma’ has been the best received of Mr. Arnold’s 
books, he begins with it as an experiment to test his wide and truly 
popular acceptancy. No doubt he will meet with much favour in his 
experiment, because, in a sense, the times are ripe for it. Many influ- 
ences have co-operated to this, of which we cannot now pause to speak, 
the more that we devoted a whole article to their consideration when 
‘ Literature and Dogma’ was originally published. But there are two 
points on which we must say a few words. The first is, the ill-grace with 
which Mr. Arnold withdraws an abominable illustration—that is, of 
the Trinity by the three Lord Shaftesburys, ‘Because it has given pain 
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in a quarter where my deference, and the deference of all who can appre- 
ciate one of the purest careers and noblest characters of our time, is in- 
deed due, I do not hesitate to expunge it.’ Now, there is a lack of straight- 
forward sincerity in this. Mr. Matthew Arnold either had, or had not, 
at the moment he wrote the ‘ abominable illustration,’ clearly before his 
mind the fact that one of the Lord Shaftesburys was still living. If he had 
not, it augurs a reckless facility in which we can hardly believe on his part. 
The point of the illustration lay in the fact that one of the three Lord 
Shaftesburys was living. If he did not perceive then that the illustration 
was calculated to give pain, it is a sad reflection upon his insight ; and if 
now he fails to admit that it was calculated to give pain, it ought not to 
have been withdrawn merely in view of such deference: or does he mean 
to infer that he would not have withdrawn it had Lord Shaftesbury been 
less famous and less good, and so done an injustice to one less able to 
afford it? There is nothing added to Lord Shaftesbury’s substantial or 
special claims to deference since then, and if Mr. Matthew Arnold can see 
nothing wrong in the illustration in itself, it looks almost cowardly to 
withdraw it on any such representation. To half-stand by such a point, 
and blow hot and blow cold at the same time, is less creditable than to 
stand by it out and out. The next point is, that while Mr. Arnold makes 
so free in rebukes about the dogmatism of the clergy, and the reckless 
freedom of their affirmations about God, he himself indulges in such 
reckless freedom of affirmation about miracles, and logically, of course, 
about God, as to amount to dogmatism of the worst kind—a superfine 
dogmatism that is distressing. The last words of the Preface to this new 
edition run: ‘Our popular religion at present conceives the birth, min- 
istry, and death of Christ as altogether steeped in prodigy, brimful of 
miracle—and miracles do not happen.’ Is this not license of affirmation ? 
If it is not, we do not know what is. It implies not only a complete 
knowledge of the whole course of nature and the law of things, and of 
the power and possibility of God, but absolute omniscience—a complete and 
final insight into the origin both of spirit and of matter. It is competent 
for any man to say that miracles to his mind are not supported by satis- 
factory or adequate evidence, and that therefore he is on that point an 
agnostic ; but to affirm their antecedent impossibility, as Mr. Arnold does, 
is not a position that can be logically justified. The whole of this new 
Preface is, we regret to say, in the same tone. 


Scottish Divines. Third Series of St. Giles’s Lectures, 1565- 
1872. Macniven and Wallace. 


This Third Series of the St. Giles’s Lectures is not so fresh and so 
attractive as were the earlier ones. Either the subjects are less fascinating 
or the writers fail of impact. And yet the former can hardly be the case. 
Knox and Melville and Rutherford and Leighton afford fine themes, 
and the names of Erskine, Robertson, Irving, Chalmers, Bishop Ewing, 
Lee, and Norman Macleod should suggest all the movements and tenden- 
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cies of recent theological thought. But how commonplace is the treat- 
ment! There is not a new thought about Chalmers, or Irving, or 
Erskine, and the lecture on Norman Macleod by Professor Flint reads 
more like a funeral oration than the thoughtful and sober estimate of a 
remarkable man by a theologian who had known him and studied his 
character and development, as Professor Flint claims to have done. The 
question how far the humour, inseparable from the naturally genial 
character of a man like Macleod, must affect his relations to Calvinistice 
constructions, or leave the man divided and merely accommodating, might 
have opened up much and led to helpful suggestions; but it does not 
occur to Dr. Flint. The treatment of Rutherford and Leighton might 
well be contrasted with that to be found in a recent volume of ‘ Free 
Church Lectures.’ On the whole this volume exhibits the disadvantages 
of this style of address and publication, rather than the benefits. The 
best and most incisive lecture is that by Dr. Cunningham on Dr. Robert 
Lee. 


The Old Testament Commentary for English Readers. By 
Various Writers. Edited by Cuartes Jonn 
D.D., Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol.. Vol. III. 
Cassell and Co. 


Canon Barry maintains, of course, that the two Books of Kings are one 
work incidentally divided, but that they are distinct from the Books of 
Samuel, which in the Septuagint bear the same name, and are independent 
of the Chronicles. They are obviously a compilation from various docu- 
ments. They were probably written by Jeremiah or Baruch the scribe. 
The Rev. J. C. Ball thinks, too, that the two Books of the Chronicles 
were originally an undivided work, and that, combined with Ezra and 
Nehemiah, they ‘constituted a single great history, composed upon a 
uniform plan by one author.’ The author was probably a Levite 
attached to the temple in Jerusalem in the latter half of the fourth 
century B.C., several acute indications of this late date being given. 
Professor Pope, on the other hand, in his introduction to Ezra, judges 
that the three books, Chronicles, Ezra, and Nehemiah, are distinct, and 
that Ezra was ‘ their true common editor;’ but he somewhat inconsistently 
adds that ‘it can hardly be maintained that his editorship included the 
Book of Nehemiah.’ 

Dr. Skinner, in his preparatory remarks on the Book of Esther, identifies 
Ahasuerus with Xerxes. The events of the book, therefore, range from 
483-470 8.c. The authorship cannot be plausibly guessed. It was probably 
written shortly after the death of Xerxes, say 450 B.c. Its canonicity as 
one of the five Megilloth was universally acknowledged amongst the Jews. 

This volume, whilst containing nothing distinctively new or able, 
sustains the character for general excellency which the commentary may 
claim. 
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The Epistles of St. John. The Greek Text, with Notes and 


Essays. By Brooxe Foss Westcott, D.D., D.C.L., 
Regius Professor of Divinity and Fellow of King’s 
College, Cambridge. Macmillan and Co. 

Criticism must approach with caution and with the deepest respect a 
laborious work on which an author can say that he has been engaged 
for upwards of thirty years, and of which he can speak as ‘the ac- 
complishment of a dream of early youth,’ in looking at which as it 
must now stand ‘ with all its imperfections there is a feeling of profound 
sadness.’ Dr. Westcott’s application to his subject must have been 
immense, his industry unwearied. He has visited many distant 
provinces and brought back tribute; he has gleaned in widely separated 
fields. All the various texts have been studied, and the different readings 
given. His work does not profess to be a criticism, but a commentary ; 
he does not pretend, save in the most incidental manner, to deal with 
the questions respecting the Johannine authorship that have arisen ; he is 
a@ commentator, and his commentary is masterly and exact. Many of 
his notes are essays condensed; he follows up the minutest points—words 
used in slightly differing senses he dilates on with the ardour of a man 
engaged on a ‘labour of love;’ and peculiar constructions and phrases 
and forms of words he treats with a mingled patience and zeal more 
often found, we regret to say, in the treatment of secular than of sacred 
literature. Having in a former work set down his reasons for regarding 
the Gospel attributed to St. John as being really the work of that Apostle, 
he finds in the Epistles abundant internal evidence that they come from 
the same hand. ‘Every paragraph of the First Epistle,’ he says, ‘ reveals 
to the student its underlying dependence upon the record preserved in 
the Gospel. The teaching which it conveys is in every part the out- 
come of the life which is quickened by the Evangelist’s witness to Christ. 
It is not that the author of the Epistle directly uses the materials con- 
tained in the Gospel: he has found in them his starting-point and his 
inspiration, but at once he goes on to deal independently with problems 
that are before him.’ The quick perception of meaning and the subtle 
sympathy with the mind of the author, which does so much to aid 
interpretation, are present here. The writings are but illustrations of a 
character which the author has learned to love; so that in the exercise, 
the learned man and the humble believer go hand in hand. Here and 
there we think we can detect the influence of Bishop Lightfoot, an 
influence from which it is well that few English commentators of note 
can now escape, and this especially in the form and style of those learned 
and exhaustive essays on subjects suggested by the Epistles which form 
a kind of appendix to the work, buf which are wholly out of the line of 
the old-fashioned commentator. The first of these is titled ‘The Two 
Empires: the Church and the World,’ and it brings out with masterly 
force and clearness the great distinction between Paganism and Chris- 
tianity in their regard for individuality, their estimate of domestic life 
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and domestic purity, and their wholly contrasted views of the unity of 
humanity. The empire had only one centre of life, and that was in the 
sovereigu—wholly outward and partial. With the Christian it was 
found in the Incarnation, and the condition of mind that led him most 
fully to realize it. Tha other essays are ‘The Gospel of Creation’ (in 
which theological systems, ancient and modern, from Socinianism to 
Calvinism, are arraigned), and ‘ The Relation of Christianity to Art.’ In 
this last it is shown that a formal severance from the past was only the 
necessary prelude to the new birth of a Christian art—the centre of 
interest in which was not a physical beauty, such as Greek and Roman 
art had made final, and so become corrupt and weak; but a moral and 
spiritual ideal, unrepresentable under definite media, mystical and in- 
exhaustible. These essays suffice as fully to stamp Canon Westcott as 
a careful and deep thinker as the body of the work suffices to stamp him 
a ripe scholar and laborious worker. 


A Commentary on St. Paul’s Epistle to the Corinthians. By 
JosepH Agar Beer. Hodder and Stoughton. 


Mr. Beet’s book ought to have been noticed some time ago. Its 
intrinsic merits should have kept it from being overlooked. It is one of 
those commentaries which, while not contributing anything decidedly 
new, yet by their independent and fresh use of materials have an indi- 
viduality and strength of their own. Critical acumen is blended with 
‘power of exposition in a high degree, while the treatment of special 
questions that emerge, such as the Lord’s Supper, the gift of tongues, 
and the resurrection, evinces wide reading, good scholarship, and 
sagacious judgment. It is scarcely too much to say that no point leaves 
Mr. Beet’s hand without a thorough and satisfactory treatment to which 
all lights of ancient and modern criticism are brought. Of course we do 
not agree with all his conclusions. A commentator with whom any 
reader always agreed would not be worth much. It is enough that he 
be honest and capable. Men often show even those superior to them a 
a better way than their own. It is much to say that measured by the 
high standard of his Commentary on the Romans, Mr. Beet does not fall 
short. A commentator like a poet is born not made, or rather has to be 
born before he can be made. Mr. Beet is a born commentator. We 
need not add that Mr. Beet holdsstrongly by Evangelical principles, and 
is able to justify himself in so doing. 


A Practical Commentary on the Gospel according to St. Matthew. 
By James Morison, D.D. A New Edition Revised. Hodder 
and Stoughton. 


It is a hopeful sign that successive editions of commentaries like those 
of Dr. Morison—at once scholarly, indepenlent, conservative, and devout— 
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should be called for. We have already more than once indicated our high 
appreciation of them. Dr. Morison is widely read, his materials are well 
in hand, his expositions are marked by spiritual penetration and strong 
common-sense, his summaries of what others have written are con- 
spicuously complete and fair, and his literary skill is great. As the result, 
his commentaries on Matthew and Mark may fairly claim to be exhaustive 
They contain everything that a student can wish to know, In this 
edition—the fourth, we believe—there is no indication beyond the general 
word ‘ revised,’ of its measure of difference from the third. Like a true 
scholar, Dr. Morison never considers his work perfect. 


- Commentary to the Epistle to the Hebrews, the Catholic Epistles, 


and Revelation. With Illustrations and Maps. Hebrews : 

Prof. Anaus, D.D. James: Dr. Paton J. Guoac. I. and 

ITI. Peter: Prof. Saumonp, D.D. I., I., and III. John: 
Prof. Porz, D.D. Jude: Prof. Aneus,D.D. Revelation: 
Prof. Mmuuiean, D.D. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 


~ That so many scholarly and bulky commentaries upon the Scriptures 
should so continuously appear is a significant and satisfactory thing; 
only the elaborate prolegomena which they contain have surely well- 
nigh exhausted the materials and questions raised by modern scholarhip. 
If we may not ask for a decade of silence, is it not possible to break 
new ground, and to relegate readers for the ordinary information concern- 
ing authors and authorship to sources anywhere available? Dr. Angus 
maintains the Pauline authorship of the Epistle to the Hebrews, and 
minutely examines, only to discard them as insufficient, the claims made 
for Apollos, for Barnabas, and for Luke. The positive evidence for Paul’s 
authorship is minutely adduced. We think, after some hesitation and as 
eur conclusion from all that we have read on the subject, that Dr, Angus 
is right. Subjective difficulties of manner notwithstanding, the pre- 
‘sumptive evidence for Paul’s authorship predominates. Prof. Gloag dis- 
cusses the authorship of the Epistle of James, weighs the evidence for 
James the son of Zebedee and brother of John; for James the son of 
Alpheus, called James the Less; and for James the Lord’s brother, and 
pronounces, and we think rightly, in favour of the latter. Is there, how- 
ever, justification for the assertion that ‘during our Lord’s lifetime it is 
probable that with his brothers he remained unbelieving, but was con- 
verted by a special appearance of Christ to him after His resurrection.’ 
‘The problems involved in the question of the authorship of the Second 
‘Epistle of Peter are discussed succinctly, but with great acumen, by Dr. 
Gloag, who concludes—his conclusion, not full and confident, however— 
in favour of Peter’s authorship. The Epistles of John give rise to but 
few preliminary questions. Dr. Milligan’s treatment of the questions con- 
nected with the Revelation, extending to twenty-five pages, is conspicu- 
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ously able. He accounts for the difference of style between the Revela- 
tion and the Gospel by artistic and deliberate purpose. ‘The writer shows 
by numerous instances that he is as well acquainted with the Greek 
language as his critics. . . . The solecisms of grammatical construc- 
tion which so often startle the student are by no means carried through 
the book.’ Dr. Milligan differs from the majority of modern commenta- 
tors in his conclusion, reached after an elaborate argument, that the 
presumptions are in favour of the later date, a.p. 95 or 96, and not of the 
earlier ; the exile, that is, belongs to the reign of Domitian, not of Nero. 
On the whole, Dr. Schaft’s ‘ Commentary’ may fairly claim to stand not 
a whit behind the best of its class. The indefatigable industry of its — 
scholarly editor has achieved another laborious work, which will be 
monumental. 
The Pulpit Commentary. Edited by the Rev. Canon H. D. 
Spence, M.A., and by the Rev. JoserH S. Exenn, M.A. 
I. Corinthians. Exposition, by the Ven. Archdeacon 
Farrar, D:D. Homiletics, by Rev. Davin Tuomas, D.D, 
Homilies, by Various Authors: Rev. Donaup Fraszr, D.D., 
Rev. Ex-Chancellor Lirscoms, LL.D., Rev. E. Hurnpat, 
M.A., Rev. Prof. J. R. THomson, M.A., Rev. R. Tuck, B.A., 
Rev. J. Warre, B.A., Rev. H. Bremner, B.D. Kegan . 


Paul, Trench, and Co. 

Dr. Farrar has not deemed it necessary, considering the special purpose 
of this work, to devote more than three or four pages to his Introduction. 
There are, indeed, but few preliminary questions connected with the Epistle. 
Its authenticity is beyond all doubt. So, after a short historical notice and 
a general analysis of the Epistle, other matters are relegated to the ex- 
position. This, as in the former volume, is simply textual. In the 
practised hand of Dr. Thomas the General, Homiletics are vigorously, 
acutely, and comprehensively done. Allowance, however, must now and 
then be made for roundness of statement. Can it with any reason be 
said, ‘In all moral features England is well-nigh as hideous as heathenism.’ 
The array of able preachers and pens employed in the department of 
Homilies gives assurance that this most personal and graphic of all Paul’s 
letters receives ample and effective treatment. But again we feel the evil 
of repetition: each one of the seven gives us homilies on the same sections. 
Thus forty-three pages are occupied by homilies on the first chapter. 


A Dictionary of the English Language, Pronouncing, Etymo- 
logical, and Explanatory. By the Rev. James Stormovurts. 
The Pronunciation carefully Revised by the Rev. P. H. 
M.A., Camb. Parts IJ., II., Wm. Blackwood 


and Sons. 
Mr. Stormouth’s dictionary has passed through several editions and is 
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well known in English-speaking families throughout the world. This is 
intended as an extended Library Edition of it. It was completed before 
Mr. Stormouth’s death’; the additions being chiefly of technical terms, 
and of words from the best English authors, especially of Old English words. 
Of course, the principle of grouping the words and their derivations is 
preserved. The etymologies, definitions, and pronunciations have been 
carefully revised. When completed, it will be a comprehensive and 
authoritative work. The three parts before us, occupying 336 pages, 
carry it tothe word‘ Exchange.’ The practical value of the dictionary has 
been subjected to the test of many years’ use, and has justified the praise 
which we bestowed on its first edition. 


On the Difference between Physical and Moral Law. (The 
Fernley Lecture of 1883.) By Arruvur. T. 
Woolmer. 

It is impossible in a brief notice to give an adequate idea or analysis of 
this lecture. Its theme is the essential difference between the meaning 
of the word ‘law’ when applied to mental and when applied to material 
phenomena. In fact, the whole closely reasoned argument is intended to 
controvert the words of John Stuart Mill, in his essay on Comte, that ‘all 
phenomena, without exception, are governed by invariable laws, with 
which no volitions, either natural or supernatural, interfere,’ Mr. Arthur 
unfolds with great clearness and remarkable illustrative power the in- 


_ superable distinction between moral and physical law, the latter deter- 


mining an order of relations between one physical agent and others, the 
former determining an order of relation between one moral agent and 
others, this conscious volitional element of moral law removing it to a 
different category from any which suffice for the physical forces. The 
suggestive and striking classification of the various orders of relations, 
from relations without consciousness on the part of either of the things 
correlated up to relations where moral obligation is added to conscious- 
ness and reciprocal action, is an interesting and earnest contribution to 
philosophy. The lecture will bear comparison with any preceding 
Fernley Lecture, 


Beyond the Gates. By Exizaseta Stuart Puetes, Author of 
‘ The Gates Ajar,’ &. Chatto and Windus. 


Under the similitude of a dream, Miss Phelps has here written a 
touching supplement to the ‘Gates Ajar.’ The dreamer, as we are told, 
is a woman of forty, who has lived a far from monotonous life, having 
been actively employed in many ways, serving as a nurse during the war, 
and engaging in many other good works. She is taken ill, and in the 
dull semi-consciousness that supervenes on the conviction that she is 
dying, she passes in imagination into the silent land. The conception is 
sustained with remarkable consistency, and the way in which the laws of 
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continuity assert themselves in the after-life is set forth with quiet force. 
The leading idea has a touch of Swedenborgianism, if we read it aright. 
But the tender and delicate art with which faint reminiscence is woven 
with new experience, and the assertion of old ties under new conditions 
in the recognition of neighbours, friends, and relatives—the dreamer’s 
dead father being her guide—are in the highest degree affecting. There 
is more art in such writing than might appear at first sight; and Miss 
Phelps has in the highest sense succeeded. To give an air of reality and 
truth to such a narrative is not easy, and Miss Phelps has made good use 
of gentle, unexpected surprises—as when the spirit is represented as 
momentarily astonished on rising from the luxuriant grass to find that it 
has not been crushed down by any weight. The book is all the more 
pathetic from the reference to the aid that was given in its preparation by 
a brother of the author, Stuart Phelps, who soon thereafter died. To his 
memory the book is fitly dedicated. 


Genesis in Advance of Present Science. A Critical Investiga- 
tion of Chapters I. to IX. By a Sepruacenarian Bene- 
FIcED Prespyter. Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 


A striking subject, and a singular book! Not that the exposition—for 
this is really an exposition of the opening chapters of the Genesis—fulfils 
the expectations raised by the title; so far from being in advance of 
modern science, it is distinctly behind modern exegetical science. The 
method of interpretation is a manifest survival, and more resembles the 
eccentric deliverances of the rabbinical schools than a commentary 
written with modern appliances. The author does not hesitate to identify 
Elohim with the Second Person of the Trinity. He believes that the 
Sodomites were not descendants of Adam, but a branch of a race of 
intelligent beings who had existed for ages before the days of Adam, and 
were lake-dwellers contemporary with the Tertiary geological formations. 
The origin of language is traced to a personal communication from Elohim 
to Adam, God the Son appearing to our first parent in bodily form and 
with audible speech. The serpent of Eden was selected, it is said, as the 
instrument in the temptation of Eve, not because he was more ‘subtle’ 
but more ‘ naked’ than any beast of the field. It was from the Tertiarian 
race that the author thinks Cain selected his wife, those pre-Adamites 
already forming a prosperous manufacturing community at Nod when 
Abel was slain. So, too, on the difficult question of the intermarriage of 
the sons of God and the daughters of men, the author argues his opinion 
at considerable length ; the daughters of men were the daughters of ‘the 
man,’ or Adam; and the sons of God, according to the analogy of the 
Hebrew phrase ‘ sons of the prophets,’ were sons of Adam expressly pre- 
pared for the work of the ministry and personally taught by Elohim, the 
Son, the Word. With all its extravagances, however, the book is worth 
reading. The author has a firm grasp on Hebrew etymology, and hints 
of a fruitful kind are given here and there. The analysis of the chapters 
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on the Flood, showing on philological evidence the probability that the 
cattle and birds which entered the ark were tame domesticated animals, 
and that the plain words of the narration seem to point to the limitation 
of the flood to the habitations of man, is especially deserving. of study. 
The plan of the exposition is as follows. First a revision and paraphrase 
is given ; then a series of investigations, not aiming at summarizing the 
views of others, but at presenting the results of the writer’s own re- 
searches ; and, lastly, seven essays are appended on Elohim, the Origin 
of Language, the Confusion of Tongues, the Origin and Science of Re- 
ligion, the Origin and Nature of Life, the Origin of Sin and Evil, and the 
Grounds of Redemption. The whole work is said to be the product of 
careful independent research, combined with much prayer, during a period 
of about thirty years. A tenth of that time, after once mastering the 
scientific method of biblical interpretation, would have produced a more 
useful book. 


an Examination of the Structural Principles of Mr. Herbert 
Spencer’s Philosophy, intended as a Proof that Theism is 
the only Theory of the Universe that can satisfy Reason. By 
the Rev. W. D. Grounp, Curate of Newburn, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, Author of ‘ Ecce Christianus, or Christ’s Idea 
of the Christian Life.’ Oxford: Parker and Co. 


The opening pages of this work seem to declare Mr. Ground a partisan 
rather than a philosopher, for it is the language of an adulation very 
unbecoming in a philosopher to speak of the ‘ intellectual edifice ’ of Mr. 
Spencer as ‘ fashioned by none other than a Divine hand,’ and as ‘ pos- 
sessed of a majesty rivalling the framework of the heavens.’ Altogether, 
in a professedly philosophical treatise, there is a deal too much of a very 
unphilosophical jugglery with great names. Thus, whatever Mr. Ground 
may think, it is not the gigantic stature, but the arguments, of Kant, 


~ Hamilton, and Spencer, which even the tiniest reasoner should regard; 


and we turn aside the strongly put dilemma as to conceit or ignorance in 
attacking such men by reminding our author of Bacon’s remark, that a 
pigmy on the shoulders of a Christopher may see further than the giant. 
This hero-worship becomes downright rudeness, when Mr. St. George 
Mivart is enjoined to silence upon the difference between inorganic and 
organic structures until Mr. Spencer has issued another volume. Why, 
forsooth? The reason is ludicrous. Because, says our author, ‘when we 
remember that Mr. Spencer has reduced to a logical unity the sensations 
of an ascidian and the creations of a Shakespeare—and after nine years 
of careful study I can find no gap on which to rely—then it seems to me 
that another volume by the same man might easily disclose so many 
and such varied points of union, as to make one plain logical arch from 
mechanics through chemistry up to organic life.’ It will be observed 
that Mr. Ground’s faith is large, for even the doctrine of Biogenesis, 
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which Tyndall and Huxley have been compelled to assent to on experi- 
mental evidence, will almost certainly be overthrown, he thinks, by the 
speculation of Mr. Spencer. In this matter, too, Mr. Ground displays 
ignorance of his master, for it is just the investigation into the transition 
from colloid to protoplasm which Mr. Spencer has deliberately omitted 
from his scheme, ‘ partly because,’ as he says, ‘ even withoutit the scheme 
is too extensive, and partly because the interpretation of organic nature 
after the professed method is of more immediate importance.’ Neverthe- 
less, despite this exaggeration of style, there is in this book a powerful 
and masterly attack upon the Spencerian system; indeed the assault is 
so able and subtle that possibly the over-laudation is due to a desire to 
secure the attention of enthusiastic Spencerians. Under the veil’ of 
accepting the doctrine of evolution in its entirety, and building on this 
broad base of the unified knowledge of the universe an argument for 
Theism, some destructive blows are delivered at the evolutional scheme 
itself. The crucial questions for such a unification of all knowledge as 
Mr. Spencer proposes are these: Can the doctrine of the persistence of 
force explain the passage from the mineral kingdom to life? Can it render 
intelligible the transition from matter to mind ? Can it consistently retain 
the intuitive distinction between substance and phenomena? Does the 
doctrine necessarily ignore that freedom of the will of which we are 
conscious ? Can it possibly resolve the categorical imperative of conscience 
into the inherited effects of education? And, lastly, is such a scheme 
compatible with a theistic, to say nothing of a Christian, view of the 
universe ? All these problems, with the exception of the first, have been 
dealt with by Mr. Ground with crushing force. Indeed, we should like 
to quote. did space allow, the several stages by which, seeing that mind 
and matter are separated by an unbridged chasm, he arrives at the result 
that for very consistency with his own reasonings Mr. Spencer must elect 
either for Materialism (which he repudiates) or for Theism (of which he 
affirms complete ignorance). The method throughout is a forcible appeal 
to common sense, an eloquent insistence upon the unanalyzable data of 
our mental being. The book will repay careful reading on the part of 
those who are interested in the evolutionary theory of the universe. 


Kant’s Critique of Practical Reason, and other Works on the 
Theory of Ethics. Translated by Tuomas 
Assott, B.D., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, 
Dublin. Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged, with 
Memoir and Portrait. Longmans and Co. 


The appearance of a third edition of Mr. Abbott’s translation of Kant’s 
ethical writings proves that the study of Kant’s philosophy is gaining 
hold. Mr. Abbott has done his work carefully and well, as is proved by 
the fact that he has detected slips and oversights which had escaped all 
Kant’s former editors. He has added substantially tothe present edition, 
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and special note may be made of the essay: ‘ Ueber ein vermeintes 
Recht aus Menschenliebe zu liigen,’ which is interesting in scveral points 
of view. Though Mr. Semple, in his translation of Kant’s ‘ Metaphysie 
of Ethics,’ did a great service, it must be allowed that there still was 
abundant room for a complete translation of all Kant’s ethical works, and 
such has keen the public verdict. The memoir of Kant here given is in 
every way excollent, clear, compact, and lightened with anecdote. 


SERMONS. 


Sunrise on the Soul; or, the Path for the Perplexed. By the Rev. J. 
OemorE Davies. (Hodder and Stoughton.) Mr. Davies tells us that in 
his own perplexities he found light by simply reading the Gospels in a 
ehild-like spirit. That their intrinsic qualities of Divine truth and human 
congruousness took possession of him and satisfied him. He thinks that 
* doubt on moral and religious things is not wholly of the kind which is 
popularly called logical;’ that a certain atmosphere is essential to reli- 
gious life. These sermons are intended to supply this. They present our 
Lord in a variety of aspects towards human nature as embodied in 
incidents in the gospel history. They are specially attractive through 
their thoughtful, apothegmatic, and illustrative form. Itis a style that 
may be called observational and meditative rather than continuous in 
either the demonstrative or the descriptive sense. The sermons contain 
many wise sayings and penetrating judgments, They are both thoughtful 
and popular, and are imbued with a devout evangelical feeling. 

Light from the Old Lamp. Homespun Homilies. By J. Jackson 
Wray. (James Nisbet and Co.) Mr. Wray’s sermons are still more 
felicitously popular in form and expression. They present every religious 
thought on its practical side, and in a form calculated to impress even the 
most unintelligent. They are essential evangelistic addresses—clear, 
sharp-cut, pointed, and practical. The thoughtful and meditative will 
not find them a ministry to those musing moods in which the presence 
of God is felt rather than defined; but as arresting and stimulating 
addresses to the careless, the elementary, and the less cultured they are. 
most admirable. They are pictorial, interrogative, popular, and slightly 
sensational, in the sense that Mr. Moody’s evangelistic addresses are. 
The only danger of such is lest the fire should be poked so much as to 
poke all the coals out of the grate. 

Sermons preached mainly to Country Congregations. By the Late 
Rev. Epwarp Batygs, M.A. Edited with Preface and Memoir by ALFRED 
Barry, D.D. (Macnfillan and Co.) Mr. Baines was a scholarly Cam- 
bridge man, who distinguished himself in his university course, and 
probably would have found a more effective sphere for his gifts in 
scholastic pursuits. He was a Liberal in politics, and liberal in his 
recognition of other churches than his own. His sermons are simple in 
form and expression, and are informed by exact knowledge and scholarly 
thought. They are earnest in religious tone, appealing to the conscience. 
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rather than to the emotions. In theology they are evangelical, modified 
by Broad Churchism. They have no very distinctive power or colour. 
They are the wholesome normal teaching of a good, faithful, and some- 
what pedantic man. 

The Guiding Light. Advent, Watch-night, and New Year Addresses. 
By Samuet D. Hitiman. (James Nisbet and Co.) The minister of the 
Congregational Church, Ilkley, has here given us an admirable series of 
addresses, short, practical, evangelical, and thoughtful, in which the 
intelligence of a clear, strong mind is blended with the earnestness of a 
yearning, religious heart. They are models of what sermons should be, 
alike removed from mere theological disquisitions, and from that empty, 
tumid, hortatory appeal which soon becomes the most unprofitable and 
ineffective of all forms of pulpit address. We very heartily commend 
them. 

From Dawn to the Perfect Day. Sermons by ALEXANDER RALEIGH, 
D.D. Edinburgh. (A. and C. Black). These last gleanings in a very 
rich and fruitful field will be weleomed by all who knew their author, 

and by others to whom the previous volumes of his spiritual and tender 
“sermons have commended him. The combination of high intelligence, 
spiritual intuition, experimental religiousness, and a refined beauty 
of thought and expression is rarely found. The measure in which these 
qualities were in him, made him unique among the preachers of his 
generation. Most distinctive preachers are such from some abnormal 
development; he was such from the beautiful harmony of his qualities. 
His preaching wrought its spell, not all at once, and you scarcely knew 
how; but its grip and fascination were great. To his brother ministers 
and friends he is a very tender memory ; and to readers of sermons a very 
marked individuality, full of gracious inspiration. Here are thirty-one 
miscellaneous sermons varying in character and finish, but all stamped 
with the impress of the man. ‘Is not the gleaning of the grapes of 
Ephraim better than the vintage of Abi-ezer?” 

The Clerical Library. Outline Sermons to Children. With Numerous 
Anecdotes. (Hodder and Stoughton.) A century of ‘skeletons’ for 
preachers to children, contributed by thirty present-day preachers, which, 
_ wisely used, will be of service in aiding the discharge of a very difficult 
function. The danger of preachers to children is over elaborate sim- 
plicity. It seems to be avoided in this volume. 

The Parables of Jesus. A Book for the Young. By the Rev. James 
Wetts, M.A. (James Nisbet and Co.) These addresses were given at a 
series of monthly services for the young. They are at once skilful, pic- 
turesque, and simple, ruled, moreover, by strong good sense. The 
parables obviously lend themselves to such teaching. 

Addresses and Stories for Mother’s Meetings. By Mrs. G. E. Morton 
and Miss ANNE Hankey. (Hamilton, Adams, and Co.) These addresses, 
founded on Old Testament histories, answer well to their avowed purpose. 
Each sermon is followed by a short story. The book will be very service- 
able to many of those who nobly undertake a very arduous work. 
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The New Song, and other Sermons for the Children’s Hour. By the 
Rev. James Statker, M.A. (Thomas Nelson and Sons.) Mr. Stalker 
has not only the gift of an admirable simplicity of style, but his constructive 
skill is considerable. His sermons therefore take hold, and will instruct 
as well as please ; for example, in the sermon on the Tongue, the different 
similitudes of Scripture are used as divisions, which make up a very 
striking and homogeneous representation. The sermons are in every 
way admirable, they are both simple and strong. 

Sermons Preached in Clifton College Chapel, 1879-1883. By 
the Rev. J. M. Witson, M.A., Head Master. (Macmillan and Co.) 
Mr. Wilson’s sermons to the Clifton boys are models of what such 
should be—simple and yet manly, authoritative and yet full of moral 
respect. They, yearn with tender and wise solicitude for the noblest 
Christian manhood of the boys. Boldly facing great problems, they yet 
present them on their practical side. The preacher never turns aside for 
barren speculation or secondary Church questions. He conceives loftily 
of spiritual life, and simply seeks to realize it. We may not always 
agree with him in opinion; we are always in accord with his aims and 
with the methods of life which he inculcates. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
Several of the following have been received too late for review in this number. 


Cassell’s Concise —. Edited by William Heaton. Cassell and Co. 

The Pheedo of Plato. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Appendices, by R. D. 
Archer-Hind, M.A. Macmillan and Co. 

Tables of European History, Literature, and Art, from a.p. 200 to 1882, and of 
American History, Literature, and Art. By John Nichol, M.A., LL.D. 
Glasgow : James Maclehose and Sons. 

History of the Canon of the Holy Scriptures in the Christian Church. By Edward 
Reuss. Translated from the French by David Hunter, D.D. Edinburgh: 
James Gemmell. 4 

St. Paul’s Use of the Terms Flesh and Spirit. The Baird Lecture for 1883. By 
William P. Dickson, D.D. Glasgow: James Maclehose and Sons. 

Wisdom, Wit,’and Pathos. Selected from the Works of Ouida. By F. Sydney Morris. 
Chatto and Windus. 

Ione, and other Poems. By W. H. Seal. Ke; Paul, Trench, and Co. 

An Examination of the Philosophy of the Unknowable, as Expounded by Herbert 
Spencer. By Wm. M. Lacey. Philadelphia: B. F. Lacy. 

Over the Holy Land. By the Rev. J. A. Wylie, LL.D. James Nisbet and Co. 

Diocesan Histories: Lichfield. By William Beresford. Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge. 

The Hebrew Language Viewed in the Light of Assyrian Research. By Dr. 
Frederic Delitzsch. Williams and Norgate. 

= tong of the Borders and of Scotland. Two Vols. Edinburgh: James 

emme 

The Speeches of Charles Dickens, 1841-70. Edited by R. H: Shepherd. Chatto 
and Windus. 

The Mystery of Creation and of Man. By L. C. Baker. Philadelphia: J. B. 

incott and Co. 

Short Chapters on Buddhism Past and Present. By the Right Rev. J. H. Titcomb, 

. Religious Tract Society. 


D.D. 

The Established Church Question : How to Deal withit. By the Author of ‘The 
Englishman’s Brief.’ Walter Smith. 

Angelic Wisdom Concerning the Divine Love and Concerning the Divine Wisdom. 
Translated from the Latin of Emmanuel Swedenborg. Swedenborg Society. 
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‘The Marriage Ring. By the + Rev. Jeremy Taylor, oe of Down 


and Connor. Edited, with Preface, &c., by Francis B. M. Coutts, M.A. 
Cambridge: Deighton, Bell, and Co. 

ifty-Seven. Some Account of the Administration of Indian Districts during the 

volt of the Bengal Army. By Henry G. Keene, C.I.E. W.H. Allen and Co. 

God’s Timepiece for Man’s Eternity. By Rev. George B. Cheever, D.D. Hodder 
and Stoughton. i 

Glimpses through the Veil; or, Some Natural Analogies and Bible Types. By the 

ev. James Wareing Bardsley, M.A. James Nisbet and Co. 
Old Year Leaves: being Old Verses Revived. By H.T. Mackenzie Bell. Elliot 


Stock. 
Obscure Characters and Minor Lights of Scripture. By Fred Hastings. James 

Nisbet and Co. 

Rigmarole Charades in Rhymes. By Pye. Paris: E. Tellier. 
The New Principia; or, The Astronomy of the Future. By Newton Crosland. 
The Twenty Thousand Cl d the Present C By the Rev. R. F. H 

e Twent ousand Clergy and the Present Crisis. the RF. 

MA. W. Skeffington and Son. 
The Lord’s Day. An Essay Attempted in Verse. Glasgow: T. beg: Bass Son. 
Gesammelte Schriften aus dem Gebiet der systematischen Theologie. egese und 

Geschichte von Dr. J. U. Dorner. Berlin: Wilhelm Hertz. 

The Book of Job. A New Critically Revised Translation. With Essays on 

Scansion, Date, &c. By G. H. Bateson Wright, M.A. Williams and Norgate. 
The Fathers for English Readers, St. Hilary of Poitiers, and St. Martin of Tours. 

By John Gibson Cazenove, D.D. Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 
The Jews, or Prediction and Fulfilment. An Argument for the Times. By 

Samuel H. Kellogg, D.D. James Nisbet and Co. 

Evolution Explained and Compared with the Bible. Giving a Scientific Interpreta- 
tion of the Atonement. By William Woods Smyth. Second Edition. Elliot Stock. 

The Ever-living Life. By George T. Day. New York: G. T. Day. 

The Ro 4 — to the London Charities for 1883-84. By Herbert Fry. Chatto 
and Windus. 

The Mey: and the Whirlwind. By Wilfred Scawen Blunt. Kegan Paul, Trench, 
and Co. 

Letters to a Son Preparatory to School Life. es “5 B. M. Coutts, M.A. Hatchards. 

The a Public Library Question Discussed. By Sigma. Aberdeen: G. Cornwall 
and Sons. 

What think ye of Christ? By Samuel Clifford. Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 

The Atonement: a Clerical Symposium. James Nisbet and Co. 

Hints in Sickness: Where to go and what to do. By Henry C. Burdett. Kegan 

Paul, Trench, and Co. 

Good the Final Goal of Ill. Four Letters to Archdeacon Farrar, D.D. Macmillan 


and Co. 

The Blind Canary. Poems by Hugh Farrar McDermott. Second Edition. New 
York: G. P. Putnam and Sons. 

‘Golden Thoughts from the Spiritual Guide of Miguel Molinos, the Quietist. With 
Preface by J. Henry Shorthouse. Glasgow: D. Bryce and Son. 

Remembering: Richard Baxter. By G.D. Doyle, M.A. Hodder and 

toughton. 

The Household Library of ———— The Parables of our Lord. By Marcus 
Dods, D.D. Edinburgh: Macniven and Wallace. 

Companions for a Quiet Hour. Private Thoughts on Religion. By the Rev. 
Thomas Adam. Religious Tract Society. 

Essays on Parliamentary Reform. By the late Walter Bagehot, M.A. Kegan 
Paul, Trench, and Co. 

Mental Evolution in Animals. By George John Romanes, M.A., LL.D. With a 
Posthumous Essay on Instinct by Charles Darwin, M.A., LL.D. Kegan Paul, 
Trench, and Co. 

Parchment Library. English Comic Dramatists. Edited by Oswald Crawfurd. 
Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 

James Skinner. A Memoir — Author of ‘Charles Lowder,’ with a Preface by 
the Rev. Canon Carter. Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 

The Public Ministry and Pastoral Methods of our Lord. By W. G. Blackie, D.D., 
LL.D. James Nisbet and Co. 

Moral Education. An Elementary Manual for the Use of Schools, with a Prelimi- 

nary Essay by the Rev. Peter Prescott. Hodder and Stoughton. 
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